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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


A snort time ago, on perceiving the reiterated and 
virulent attacks made on Sir CHaRLes Narrer, by 
members of the Government under whtr ne had 
served, and that even these, skilfully devised, and 
pertinaciously resorted to, failed to remove from the: 
public mind an impression that not the Admiral but 
his employers were to blame f& the conduct of the 
first Baltic campaign, thegEditor of this volume re:. 
presented to Sir Charles that he should make known 
all the material circumstances connected with the 
campaign, not by way of defencey but in a clearly 
connected historical narrative, whereby all classes 
might satisfy themselves as to the conduct of the war 
in the Baltic, so far as he was concerned, and thus 
draw their own conclusions as to whether blame 
gxisted ; and if so, where, and upon whom it really 
‘lay. Thus, he considered, a stop would be put to 
such attacks, and justice done to the Admiral’s pre- 
vious fame, no-less than to the naval profession, in- 
a3 as 
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stead of ‘tamely submitting to the attacks made ‘upon 
him, from time to time, in the newspap%ts, — upon 
which attacks alone public opinion was founded. 
~ The Editor-offered, moreover, if the necessary ma- 
terials were placed at his disposal, to produce such a 
work as the one indicated. The great number of do- 
cuments inseparable from the management of a fleet, 

—abbough fortaidable, presented “no insuperable dif- 
ficulties which a little time and patience could not 
readily surmount; provided that, should real dif- 
ficulty arise, the Admiral himself would aid the 
Eaivoin_wiravelling it, by pointing out the precue 
nature of the subject in question 

, This proposition being warmly seconded by a mem- 

ber of Sir Charles Napier’s family, the Admiral gave 
the desired access to his private documents and 
papers, as well as to the books and papers of the 
fleet.” He at the same time intimated to the Editor, 
that if he thought it worth while to wade through 
such a mass for the purpose of preparing a conti- 
nuous history of the campaign, he had no objection, 
as he had nothing to fear from such publication, 
being fully conscious that he had done his duty, and 
indifferent as to what opinion might be formed re- 
specting the course he had pursued when ir command 
of the Baltic fleet. Ma 
” The present Volume is the result. The time occu- 
pied in the task has been, however, by no means 
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commensurate with the magnitude of the subject, so 
that marge of haste as regards composition may 
doubtless abundantly be found, though the Editor 
trusts néne will be found as régards matters of fact. 
The principle of the work has been; that, for every 
assertion made,” a confirmatory document shall be 
produced, in case of question. These remarks are not 
made in any deprecatory spirit, than ‘which nothing — 
can be more contemptible. When an athor gires his 
work to the public, it must stand for what it is 
worth, and no more. If its object be truth, no 
amount of adverse or party criticism will chczk it; 
if to mislead, no critic is so acute as the public, to 
whom it is addressed. $ 

Nothing, however, could more proudly stamp the 
confidence of the Admiral in having thoroughly per-” 
formed his duty, than the publication of documents 
by which alone this cal be established. This has 
been done in defiance of red-tape routine, which im- 
peratively insists that a commander shall sustain any 
amount of injury from his superiors and remain si- 
lent. The moral courage which can fly in the face of 
this arbitrary rule must rest on a prettyesecure basis. 

When a “portion enly of these documents was 
made public, the Board of Admiralty stood aghast at 
the proceeding, and many naval men, with the fear 
of the Board before their eyes, though fully aware of » 


the injustice committed towards the Admiral, shrank 
ad = 
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instinctively from the challenge thus thrown out by. 
him to back his acts against the abuse of Government 
power which had so foully uspersed them. They did 
not see, though the nation was well aware ot it, that 
the quarrel of ‘Sir Charles Napier was not with the 
Government, but with one or two Lords of the Ad- 
miralty only, who were making unfair use of their 
power to ruin an Admiral’s repttation, in order to 
cover the deficiencies of their own department. 

No man of any eminence in the Government has 
found fault with Sir Charles Napier; but, on the con- 
trary;they have highly praised him, not only through- 
out the war, but ever since. This will appear from 
their own letters here published; and this has re- 
cently been manifested in the instance of Lord Pal- 
merston, who, only a few days ago, bestowed upon 
Sir Charles the highest culogium on the whole 
condust of the Baltic Campaign, as a set-off to the . 
aspersions of his own colleague, Sir Robert Peel; 
Lord Palmerston thus nobly preferring division of 
opinion to the sacrifice of truth. 

Even the Board of Admiralty, which had aspersed 
Sir Charles-Napier, afterwards recommended Her 
Majesty to confer upon him theshighest naval distine- 
tion, for his services in the Baltic, viz., the Grand 
Cross of the Bath; and to this recommendation Her 
-. Majesty promptly assented. The Admiral, however, 
felt bound to decline this honour,—respectfully 
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towards Her Majesty, inasmuch as he was still 
labouring ‘under the imputation of failure in the 
object for which he had been sent to the Baltic, — 
firmly towards the Admiralty, as refusing to receive 
compensation for the deliberate and unjust attacks 
on his reputation by a sop, whilst those imputations 
still remained as a blot on his escutcheon. 

_ The refusal of the Grand Cross of the Bath, under. 
these circumstances, is one of the noblest acts ‘of Sir 
Charles Napier’s self-denying career. Such an instance 
of honourable self-respect is almost unique. He would 
have felt it a degradation to wear an outward mark 
of honour on his breast, whilst his inward soul must 
have told him, that not only he, but his unthanked 
officers and men, were labouring under the imputa- 
tion of failure—nay almost of cowardice. He had” 
been censured and degraded —was denied the oppor- 
tunity of clearing his reputation —but was offered 
the Grand Cross of the Bath to cover his tarnished 
fame! Had the investigation which he asked for 
been accorded, no more appropriate reward could 
have been bestowed on him ; for it must have 
shown — not only the great services for which his 
accusers had so highky praised him during the cam- 
paign, but that, had he followed the advice of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, hg might not have 
brought half his ships back to England, instead ‘of’ 
bringing back the whole fleet safe and sound. With- 
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out being confronted with his &ccusers, who care say 
the Admiral is not more honoured by deeljning the 
proffered decoration than he would have been by 
accepting it ? . 

It has been sfid by the accusers of Sits C. Napier, 
that “he has lost his nerve.” Let th€ stand which he 
has made against Admiralty opprobrium, from which 
Xougger men Would have shrunke—let the masterly 
despatches corfained in this work— reply to this un- 
worthy assertion. Let naval men weigh well these 
despatches, full of professional wisdom. Let them 
observe, that many were written in the very gall and 
bitterness of unmerited obloquy ; some when betrayed, 
insulted, atid dismissed from his command by a cor- 
Pupt cabal against him. Let them sce, that, even 

“under this deep sense of injury, there is not a word 
too much, and every word in its right place. There 
is no ‘sloss of nerve” here; But there must have been 
a sad want of nerve in those who recommended him 
to honour, in very fear of what his nerve might 
accomplish if a guietus were not administered. 

But these despatches “caused his dismissal. They 
“were not respectful to authority.” Who, thoroughly 
experienced, could be respectfubto such authority ?— 
Yet to the authority itself he was not disxespectful, 
but only to the ignorant assumptions of authority in 

» dérecting his every movement as an Admiral. What 
respect, for instance, could be due to.an authority 
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which told him to make use of the “vertical fire of 
his lino-of-battle ships?” — what to an authority 
which could deliberately recommend him to “risk” 
(lege, * lose”) four line-of-battle ships, with their brave 
crews, te satisfy public clamour? What respect 
could there be for an authority which was always 
pestering him with advice of this kind, instead of 

_ supplying him with means to get at an enemy who 
. would not come out to meet him; ‘whilst the same 
authority was at other times cautioning him “ not to 
run his head against the stone walls” behind which 
the enemy’s ships lay? What respect could there be 
for an authority which, when he asked for gun-boats, 
offered to send him a “ dredging machine” ? when he 
asked for mortars, told him to- try “diving bells” to 
get up the Russian piles before Cronstadt ? when he 
asked for rockets, informed him that there was 
nothing like breaking a trench in the ice r¢und the 
island of Oesel, to keep the Russians off? and which, - 
when the Admiral asked for small steamers as 
indispensable, recommended him to “hire them from 
Sweden, as nothing would be so economical in the 
long run?” . 

It is a disgrace “to the naval power of England, 
that, with the experience of Sir Charles Napier 
before the Admiralty, Sweaborg was not afterwards 
destroyed. The Times clearly pointed out the de- 
fect. When Admiral Dundas bombarded Sweaborg 
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the Times triumphantly wrote “ Sweaborg as no more.” 
A day or two, however, sufficed to prove’ that the 
fortress was untouched. Then wrote the same journal : 
“We are defeated by our own triumphs, and all for 
want of mortars.” Sir Charles Napier necer had a 
single mortar in his fleet! and it was for urging the 
necessity of mortars, &c., that he was superseded, as 
will plainly appear in these pages. The Times has 
been a very bitter enemy to Sir Charles Napier. Let. 
it at length do him justice from the text just quoted 
from its owi columns. Admiral Dundas had mortars, 
but so worthless that they burst from firing; he had 
also a fleet of enormous magnitude-as compared with 
that of Sir C. Napier, when the latter was ordered 
by’ the Board of Admiralty to attack Sweaborg ; still, 
Admiral Dundas no more took Sweaborg with mortars 
than Sir Charles Napier did without them. The Times 
afterwards called Admiral Dundas’s bombardment “a 
: boasted victory; we have not silenced the enemy’s 
batteries, but we have silenced our own!” Sir Charles 
Napier had no batteries of his own to silence. The 
Times can never show to greater advantage than when 
retracting injustice. Here is a fitting opportunity. 
But, unprofessional criticism” apart, let us turn 
for a moment to the opinions of an officer; whose 
deeds have now bedome well-nigh historical, ranking 
amongst the most brilliant achievements of the most 
brilliant periods of our history, — the contemporary 
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and survivor of the Nelsons and St. Vincents of the 
days of,our fathers, viz., the Earl of Dundonald, the 
Lord Cochrane, whose name in days long past struck 
terror into our European foes, and whose prowess 
has since liberated half the Western World from the 
thraldom of it¢European oppressors. No’man knows 
better than Lord Cochrane—we prefer the name 
attached to the noble Earl’s explojts— what fleets 
“can do, and no man knows better the power of 
“a Board of Admiralty to’ crush gallantry when op- 
posed to its own petty political interests. His own 
glorious carly life was itself clouded by Admiralty 
hatred, for no better reason than that ‘his inflexible 
though dangerous honesty would persist in denouncing 
official dishonesty. The uncompromising enemy” of 
naval abuses, stupidities, and atrocities, he himself 
had been deprived of his honours, as the surest way to 
get rid of a stumbling-block; but only to have them 
restored to him at an advanced age by a sailor King, 
who knew his merits no less than the official demerits 
which, in evil times, had markéd him out as a vic- 
tim. The noble Earl, seeitfg the determined injustice 
heaped on Sir Charles Napier by ignonance the most 
palpable, shroudedgin the garb of official power, 
recently, made known his opinions as follows: — 
“The honatitible testimony officially given by the First Minister 


of the Crown (Lord Palmerston) in regard to the conduct Of ¢ 
late Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Naval Forces in the 
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Baltic (Sir Charles Napier) having been subjected to severe non- 
professional criticism, I feel it a duty to the Crown and to our 
country, as a naval officer, to submit the following ovservations 
to the judgment of the whole naval profession. Admirals as en- 
terprising and brave as any whose deeds are recorded ip history 
were. employed during the long war between 1793 and 1815. Yet’ 
hostile fleets were passively blockaded ‘by superior farce in bays 
and roadsteads having wider entrances, deeper water, and more 
capacious anchorages, less effectually protected by forts and bat- 
teries, than those of Cronstadt ; nevertheless, there is not one 
instance of an enemy’s fleet having been Cestroyed, or even assailed, 
in such positions under these more favourable circumstances. 
The attack on Algiers, garrisoned by inexperienced barbarians, is 
not a case in point; neither was ‘the capture of the Danish fleet | 
at Copenhagen, previous to a declaration of war; nor the naval 
action in the Bay of St. Domingo (ill-provided with means of of- 
fence), nor the battle of the Nile, any proof of the practicability 
of combustible ships successfully contending with red hot shot. 
No, nor did the practicable success at Basque Roads induce even 
the most sanguine officer there present to anticipate greater good 
fortune than to escape without material damage from the batteries 
of Aix, whilst running through.a channel half a league in width, 
into an anchorage nearly three leagues in circumference, on the 
distant side of which the eremy’s squadron (driven” on shore by 
fire vessels) lay in a helpless condition. 

Great blame has been imputed by self-constituted naval critics 
to the disclosure made of the inefficient state of the crews of the 
Baltic fleet ; but I respectfully submit to the judgment of my 
brother officers whether the fact ought not to be pressed on public 
attention with a view to the safety of our country, by promoting 
an unanimous call for a recurrence to our former truly judicious 
navigation laws, thoughtlessly abolished. Better would it have 
been had the legislature indemnified influential corporations, and 
the suffering shipping interest, out of the public purse, and by the 
remission of taxes on timber, hemp, and e all that is used in ship- 
building and navigation, than to have lowered the pay of our gallant 
tars to a parity with that of continental navigators, who (with their 
families) can subsist on the most costless food —on siockfish and 
fraip oil. I announced six years ago * that 80,000 “ blue jackets 





* “ Observations on Naval Affairs,” published by Ridgway. 
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had resorted to a foreign land, where the absence of exaction ensures 
remunerative freights without resorting to the diminution of wages. 
Since that ‘périod our coasting trade (once highly prized as a 
nursery for seamen) has been thrown open to alien navigators. 
How many-more of our gallant defenders have thus been forced to 
follow the example of their Transatlantic brethren it would be im- 
portant to ascqrtain, in order with greater zeal to promote an un- 
animous expression of public opinion in favour of liveral wages, 
and against the fatal expedient which might otherwise be adopted 
—that ofa Naval Foreign Enlistment Bill. 

Having thus publicly requésted a verdict from my brother officers, 
I deem it proper to express my own opinion, namely, that red-hot 
shot from half a hundred cannon, directed at “the bows & ships 
advancing through a narrow channel, independent of carcasses 
and shells showered from a thousand artillery around, would, in 
a few minutes, destroy any number of vessels. It is true that 
means of setting theseghitherto formidable methods of defence 
at defiance have been communicated at various:times to Govern- 
ment; but it is equally, true that these important means have 
failed to obtain impartial consideration by minds preoccupied by 
party or political objects, pressed by powerful influence —such 
as produced the expatriation of our unrepresented seamen, and 
thus caused the vital interests of our country to be overlooked. * 
Thirty-three noble ships of the Spanish line have I seen under 
weigh.* ‘Their naval power is now no more. Yet the causes 
of its downfall were not so manifest as those which threaten our 
Naval Service, and consequently our national independence. 

“ DUNDONALD, 
“London, Dee. 27.” 


e 


It is a singular yet incontrovertible fact, that 
every British Admiral of eminence, when in com- 
mand of a fleet, has been subjected té the marked 
enmity and insult of‘the Board of Admiralty. The 
reason is‘ plain enough, viz., that Admirals of emi- 
nence rarely possess political ingerest enough to 
obtain a seat at the Board; and whilst they are else- 


* Thid 
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where performing distinguished services, the Board is 
using its petty jealousies to keep them down. 

Let us take the instanee of Lord Nelson after the 
Battle of the Nile. -Notwithstanding the honours _ 
sliowered upon: him by a grateful country, he was 
not allowed the class of smaller vessels, which he 
wanted to complete the destruction of the French 
force in the harbour of Alexandria; hence, by 
the subsequerit escape of Bonaparte, his work at 
Aboukir might as well not have been done. This 
was precisely the case with Sir Charles Napier. But 
this was not all. Another Commander-in-Chief (Lord 
Keith) was placed over Nelson’s head in the Mediter- 
ranean! How bitterly Nelson felt this treatment is 
evident from his letters: — ‘ 


“ Having a Commander-in-Chief, I cannot come on shore till I 
have made my manners to him. Times are changed.” (Feb. 3. 
1800.) 

“Lord Keith sailed from Spithead, to take from me all oppor- 
tunity of rewarding merit.” (March 11. 1800.) 

“My task is done — my health lost—and I have wrote to Lord 
Keith for my retreat. May all orders be as punctually obeyed | 
but never again, an officer at the close of what I must, without 
being thought vain (for such I am represented by my enemies), 
call a glorious career, be so treated.” (April 6th, 1800.) 


When Lord Nelson was afterwards sent to Copen- 
hageén, he was, notwithstanding his victory in Egypt, 
put under the orders of Sir Hyde Parker, a man 
whom history hat pronounced to have been unfit to 
command a fleet under such circumstances, and still ; 
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more so to command Nelson, who only gaincd his 
victory by*direct disobedience to the orders of his 
Chief, the latter literally hoisting a signal which 
* 
would have led to the loss of the battle. Let us see 
se : 
what was Lerd Nelson’s opinion of this treatment: — 
. . 

“The diffigulty was to get our Commander-in-Chief either to 
go past Cronenburg or through the Belt ; because, what Sir Hyde 
Parker thought best, and wMat I believe was setgled before I came 
on board the London, was to stay in the Cattegat, and there wait 
the time when the whole naval forge of the Baltic might%hoose 


to come out and fight; a measure, in my opinion, disgraceful to 
my country.” (May 12. 1801.) 


The reader will in the following pages find the 
exact parallel to thig, where it had “ been settled” that 
Sir Charles Napier was to “ watch in thé Cattegat,” 
and he was actually reprimanded for quitting it t 
The Board of Admiralty is not at all altered since 
Nelson’s time. 

Sir Charles, however, had not a Chief put over his 
head, but was dismissed from his command for ser- 
vices which throughout had been most highly ap- 
plauded by those who dismissed him! 

The public is not generally aware that, on the dis- 
missal of Sir Charles Napier, the command of the 
Baltic fleet was offered to another eminent Admiral, 
who promptly refused it on the ground of Sir Charles 
Napier’s tréatment, and also on the ground that he 
would not command a fleet in which the officers wert ¢ 


set to criticise their Admiral. 
a 
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This point calls for more than passing remark. 

A short time since, when addressing -bis consti- 
tuents at Gloucester, Admiral Berkeley stated, that 
“he was in correspondence with most of the officers” in 
Sir Charles Napicr’s fleet. This is no new thing in 
the conduct of fleets. Let us see wnat was Lord St. 
Vincent's opinion on the matter; for no Admiral 
suffered more-from it than he did; nearly all his 
officers denouicing him to the Board cither as a 
tyrant or an old woman, according as they suffered 


from his discipline, or disapproved of his acts. 


“T have no_doubt of bringing the fleet to as great perfection of 
discipline as it can be, serving so immediately under the Admiralty 
Board. (25th July, 1800.) 


“HMLS. Ville de Paris, near Ushant, 14th October, 1800, 
“My Dear NEPEAN, 

“ T have no objection to the correspondence of the whole world 
being conveyed under cover to me, with the exception of that which 
pusses between Puisne Lords of the Admiralty and subordinates of 
the fleet under my command, and I hope in future no letters so sent 
will compel me to write to you as enclosed. A hint to your clerks 
will remedy what I will not endure. 

“Yours, &c. 
(Enclosure.) . “Sr. Vincenr.” 


“HLM.S, Ville de Paris, 14th October, 1800. 

“ Having positively forbidden in public orders any surreptitious 
correspondence upon the individual subject of any ship, or relative 
to the ficet, between members of the Roard of Admiralty and the 
officers under my command, so derogatory to the discipline and sub- 
ordination thereof, I cannot submit to be the veiicle of such 
correspondence ; I therefore return this letter to —~—, which came 
ynder cover of the despatches L received to-day. 

“Tam, &e. 
“ St. Vincent.” 
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Sir Charles Napier never did anything half so dis- 
respectful to the Board of Admiralty as to return the 
letters from members of the Board to his officers, as a 
piece of impertinent interference with the manage- 
ment of hisfleet. Yet the Board’s private letters to 
Sir C. Napier’s Officers came through his hands in 
abundance, and were replied to by the officers in 
shoals, according as the spleen or the ignorance of the 
writers might dictate. The, Board dufst not ktck at 
Lord St. Vincent’s reproof, because it knew that the 
country would uphold him; as, if it desire the proper 
conduct of its navy in future, the country will uphold 
Sir Charles Napier, notwithstanding that he did wrong 
in not adopting Lord St. Vincent’s precedent of send. 
ing the Board’s letters back. Lord St. Vincent was 
obliged to adopt stronger meagures before he could 
put astop to the evil. On the 17th of December, 1800, 
he thus wrote to the Secretary of the Admiralty :— 
“The neat impertinence I receive will make room for Sir 
Hyde Parker.” And again, on the 18th of September, 
1856 :—“T pity the exposure of the weakness of some. of 
your Lords, whose dulness I have long been acquainted 
with; but I did not conceive it possiblé they could 
be so thoroughly unachuainted with the chart of the 
ocean as te express such an opinion.” There is no lack 
of room for’similar remark in the prgsent volume. 

Admiral Berkeley could not have read these letters 


of Lord St. Vincent when he made the statement at 
a2 
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Gloucester, that he was in communication with the 
officers of Sir Charles Napier’s fleet. Or the dis- 
missal of Sir C. Napier, even Admiral Berkeley him- 
self did not accept the Baltic fleet, though on its first 
equipment he stated in the House of Cormons, that 
“he had run an honest race with Sir Charles for the 
command.” It has been said that Admiral Berkeley 
again sought the command, but the request was not 
comptied with. This looks very much as though the 
flcet had literally gone a-begging after Sir C. Napier 
had been ordered to strike his flag. Two Admirals 
had, in one way or other, declined it before Admiral 
Dundas took it. ; 

It is a frite remark, that history recurs in cycles, 
The remark is in a great measure true, as it ever 
must be, when the. same mischievous causes are 
productive of the same ruinous effects. In proof 
of thi., we necd scarcely refer to the ancient Ad- 
miralties of Greece and Rome, the more scholastic 
mode of proceeding; but will simply go back to 
Alison’s History of Europe*, where he narrates the 
condition of the navy in 1804, exactly fifty years be- 
fore Sir Charles Napier’s fleet sailed for the Baltic, 
His description of the navy atthat period so nearly 
coincides with the following narrative, that, after 
citing Sir A. Alison’s conclusions, it is alfnost a work 
of supererogation to say another word on the 


matter :— 


* Vol. viii. chap. xxxvil. p. 293. - | 
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“During this interval of doubt and alarm, the minds of the 
reat majority of men throughout the nation became convinced 
of the necessity of placing the helm of the state under firmer 
guidance. On the 15th of March, 1804, matters came to a crisis. 
(Sir Charles Napier sailed on the 13th of March, 1854.) The 
trifling nature of the success which had begn gained, notwith- 
standing such ostly efforts, during the first year of the contest, 
produced a very general conviction that ministers, whatever their 
individual respectability and talents might be, were unequal as & 
body to the task of steering the vessel of the State through the 
shoals and quicksands with which it was sufrounded ; and in 
particular did not possess that weight and eminence in the estima- 
tign of foreign states, which was negessary to enable Great Britain 
to take her appropriate station as the leader of the general 
confederacy. 

“This feeling was much increased by the complaints which 
strongly broke out as to the reduced and inefficient state of the 
navy; and it soon became painfully evident, from a coinparison of 
the vessels in commissioa, at the close of the former and com- 
mencement of the present war, that this important arm of the 
public defence had declined to a very great degree during the 
interval of peace ; and that, under the delusion of a wretched, and 
in the end most costly economy, the stores on which the public sul 
vation depended, were dissipated to an &tent in the highest degree 
alarming, The consequence was, that when war broke out, the 
navy was in an unprecedented state of dilapidation. . 

“Mr. Addington (lege, Modern Ministries} boasted during the 
peace, that if war broke out, fifty ships of the line could be 
equipped in a month. But when this declaration came to be put 
to the test, it was discovered that the Royal arsenals were almost 
emptied! Neither vessels could be procured for the King’s 
squadron, nor convoys for the merchant service. When the 
Royal message was delivered in Parliament, on thegth of March, 
there was hardly a ship of war ready, or in a state of forwardness, 
The consequence was, that Sotwithstanding the utmost efforts to 
repair the ruinous economy and dilapidations of preceding years, 
the ships in commission on the 5th of January, 1804, only num- 
bered seventy-five of the line ; whereas, at the commencement of 
1801, there were 100 of the line.” . 


This is an exact description of the state of the 
a3 
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fleet in 1854, varying in one particular only. Sup- 
pose, in 1854, we had been suddenly ‘engaged in 
war with France instead of Russia, where would then 
have been the convoys to protect our merchant ves- 
sels? Even before we were at war with! Russia, the 
Government exhibited very unscemly alarm lest the 
Russians should get out of the Baltic, whilst we had 
no ships to protect our coasts or commerce; and, 
what'is more, none could be got to protect either, for 
up to the end of the campaign, the constant instruc- 
tions to Sir C. Napier were, to be sure not to let any 
Russian ships slip past him into the North Sea. The 
bravery of English power had, -by the fault of our 
rulers, degenerated into imbecility, those who wielded 
that power being the first to give vent to their fears. 

In 1804, says the historian, the navy had fallen so 
low that we had only seventy-five ships of the line. 
But ‘at the commencement of the war in 1854, we 
could not muster even half seventy-five ships of the 
line! Sir Charles Napier sailed from Portsmouth 
with four sail of the line only, four block-ships, 
four frigates, and three steamers, whilst, in the Black 
Sea, Admiral Dundas had only ten sail of the line 
and a few frigates; and on tiie declaration of war, 
there were only eight at home, destined for the 
Baltic. The bad armament of 1804 would have 
‘been a perfect godsend to the Admirals in 1854. 
What will be our armament in 2004, if England 
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should. survive so long the cheeseparing of Par- 
liamentary economists, the foes most to be dreaded’ 
both by the nation and the navy? The enormous 
waste of money and life Which these men have 
caused to 4he nation for no purpose, ought to figure 
in the national % accounts as a separate item. Then 
the publie will be enabled fairly to estimate the cost 
of economy, —incomparably the dearest of all national 
acquisitions. Let us put this broadly: the*naval 
economy of, say, five millions, has cost us at least 
fifty millions, besides failure in our object as com- 
pared with the result of former wars. Nay, more 
than this; we are now openly branded by our Con- 
tinental allies as a “ second-rate power.” * 

This naval economy is nothing new, any more | 
than are the disasters arising sins it. Two hundred” 
years ago, Sir Walter Raleigh thus wrote of the 
Tlumes and Cobdens of his day, as regarded their 
pernicious interference with the navy :— 


“Contrary spirits may say, why shoul§ the State be troubled 
with this needlesse charge of keeping so great a navy in such 
exquisite perfection and readinesse, the times being peaceable? ‘To 
this I answer, that this may stand for a prettie guperficiall argu- 
ment, to bleare our eyes, and make us negligent of those causes 
from whence the effect of peace grows, and by the virtue whereof 
it must be maintained. For well may we be assured, that if we 
could not again, upon occasion, readily assume the use and benciit 
of those powerful means whereby we rediced them to seek us, 
those proud mastering spirits would be more ready and willingsdo, 
shake us by the ears as enemies, than to take us by the hand as 
friends. (Sir Walter Raleigh, “ Observations on the Navy y and 
Sea Service.”) 
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The writings of Sir Walter Raleigh are so.singu- 


“larly prophetic of the state of the navy in #854, that 


a few more extracts may well be subjoined : — 

«Many times the. men goe with a great grudging to serve in 
His Majestie’s ships, the case being clean contrari: in merchant 
service. : : 

“ The greatest ships are the least serviceable, are ef marvellous 
charge, and fearful cumber, less nimble, less maineable, and seldom 
employed ; overpestred and clogged with great ordnance, which 
only serves to overcharge the ships’ sides in foule weather.” 


Sir Charles Napier, in a letter to Lord John Russell, 
written in 1849, had, in an equally prophetic spirit, 
warned the Government of the same thing :— 


“We scem to have quite forgotten that there are such seas as 
the North Sea and the Baltic, where small ships of two or three 
decks, with a light draught of water, are indispensable. Unless we 
can produce a larger class of men, they will never be able to furl 
the canvass.” a 


Sir, Walter Raleigh, morcover, hit on the precise 
cause of the inefficiency of the navy in his day, and, 
strange to say, as regards the really governing 
powers of the Admiralty, it remains unchanged to 


our own times :— 


“I will first begin with the Admiralty officers, and therein 
crave pardon if, speaking plainly in s- matter of so great impor- 
tance, I doe set aside all private respects and partiality. In affairs 
of this nature every good subject is deeply interested, and bound 
in conscience and duty both to say and doe his best. 

«It is to be wished that the chiefe officers under the Lord 
Admiral should be men of experience in sea service, as well as of 
judgement and practise in the utensils and necessaries belonging 
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to shipping, even from the batt’s end to the very kelson of a ship ; 
and that xo find of people should be preferred to any of these 
offices but such as have been thoroughly practised, and be very 
Judiciall in either kind of the above-named services ; but we often- 
times see 4t to fall out otherwise.” ~ 


The chiéf ruling power of the Admiralty is in our 
day a ciyilian; his first Secretary, a soldier ; and the 
financial Lord, Sir Robert Peel. “ 

One more extract from Raleigh ig too apposite to 
de omitted : — 7 ° 


“T have lost my sonne and my health, and endured as many 
sorts of miseries as ever man did, in hope to do His Majestie 
acceptable service. An unfortunate man I am, and it is to me a 
greater loss than all I ave lost, that it pleaseth His Majestie to 
be offended for the burning of a Spanish town in Guiana.” 


In this respect the case of Sir Charles Napier, 
differs in the latter part of the preceding sen- 
tence only. It “pleaseth” the Admiralty to be 
offended with him, because they did not supply him 
with the means of burning a Russian town in the 
Baltic, and because it was expedient for them to 
endeavour to avert popular wrath from themselves, ~ 
and throw it on him. 

In these historical parallels, we musf not omit one 
more from Alison : 2 


“Nor was the ability and energy of Lorf Melville less conspi- 
cuous in the rapid restoration of the navy “from a state of ungx-, 
ampled decrepitude and decay. Every thing was to be done, for 
such was the mutilated and shattered state of the fleet, and to such 
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an extent had the disastrous spirit of parsimonious reform been 
carried, that when stores and timber were offered at epmparatively 
moderate rates, they were refused by the late Admiralty, and 
suffered to be sold rather than deviate from their pernicious eco- 
nomy, even in the purchase of those articles which were in daily 
consumption. The, consequence was, that Lord Melville was 
compelled to accept the offer of timber, stores, and masts at what- 
ever price the contractors chose to demand, and the savings of one 
naval administration entailed a quadruple expenditure upon that 
which succeeded it.” (Page 297.) 


Did-our space permit, it would be easy, from Par- 
liamentary returns, to prove the exact parallel to 
this in 1854. It is a trite remark amongst, naval 
men, that Tory Governments invariably look to the 
navy, and accumulate stores of every description ; 

’ whilst the ‘moment a Whig Government comes into 
office, they dissipate them, and then boast of the 
“economy with which they have conducted the navy. 
In this respect 1854 had learned nothing from the 
disasters of 1804.‘ 

We will here adduce the opinion of a man whose 
writings are more esteemed throughout Europe than 
are those of Raleigh or Alison, admirable as these 
may be. It was anonymously published in De- 
cember, 1854, when Sir Charles was on his return 
from the Baltic. Its author ¢s Lieut.-Gencral Sir 
William Napier : — 


_ 4f Public opinion in ingland is a inyth, presenting the Arimanes 
“and Oromanes of Zoroaster —the principles of good and evil. 
The good is the influence of the thoughtful, sound-judging men in 
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the community, which percolates, slowly indeed, but generally 
surely, thyoygh the outward crust of folly to the national in- 
tellect. The evil is the loud obstreperous ery which on every 
great event bursts forth, overpowering sense and facts. It might 
be typified by a high donkey with ctoven hoofs planted in dogged 
semblance, tail stretched out stiffly behind, and long ears poked 
forward to cutch every flying falsehood,—something of devil and 
ass combined, br@ying with such full satisfaction and content- 
ment witheits own ridiculous perceptions that the voice of reason 
cannot be heard. A woodcut of his at once ridiculous and ma- 
lignant figure would form an appropriate heafjng for the Times. 

“ When the Baltic fleet was first assembled, how loudly, how 
efiercely, did this donkey, Arimanes, bray! ‘Never were there 
such ships afloat; they could of themselves, like the groom’s 
favourite horse, do anything but speak and clean knives. They 
were not indeed to sail overland to Moscow; but they were to 
screw through Cronstadt to St. Petersburg. ‘Che Czar was sick 
— was panic.stricken—was mad; his Ministers, his Generals, 
his public servants were all knaves and fools; his soldiers (if he 
had any, which was doubtful, and ho certainly ‘had no seamen) 
were more than half starved, without shirts or shoes, and entirely 
indisposed to fight; his fortresses were built only to crumble from 
the shaking of their own guns; and his artillerymen were doomed 
to be stifled by smoke in their own casemates before the masonry 
fell. 

“Great was Arimanes’ discontent to find that his Vrays were 
not bullets, nor the sails of the ships wings. ‘Why were not 
Sweaborg and Cronstadt laid in ashes ? Everybody, except the 
Admiral, knew — especially the midshipmen — that it was only 
necessary to shout before them, and, like ‘the walls of Jericho, they 
would tumble down. Granite was a poor contemptible material ; 
a finger might be thrust through it. Look at Bomarsund! that 
settled the question of granite against ships. «Behold, also, how 
Sebastopol is going to be taken —it has not, indeed, yet fallen, 
and there is an army befides the fleet before it— but it will be 
reduced immediately by a fleet and an army, and, of course, 
Sweaborg and Cronstadt can be at once taken by a fleet without 
an army. The Baltic ships could go through such flimsy structures 
as ducks go through foam on a pond.’ Such was substantially, 
and nearly ‘textually, the language of the Times, that most 
potential of Arimanes’ voices ; but truly it would try the strength 
of ducks to plough through the foam of that journal. 


a - 
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“Time wore on. Sebastopol did not fall. Our ships failed 
before its walls, which, by the way, are not granite, but Jimestone ; ; 
and Arimanes’ bray having subsided for the moment, the voice of 
Oromanes may -be heard. Let us take advantage of the lull 
to give a calm statement of facts. 

«The Baltic fleet was a magnificent one, so far as ships and 
guns went, but the manning of it was defective to a much greater 
extent than the public were permitted to know — Arimanes’ bray 
was too loud. The men were brave and willing, although not 
very well treated ; for they were refused pea-jackets to protect 
them from the cold’ of the North Sea, to which they were cer- 
tainly sent a month too soon: but they were not men-of-war'’s men, 
nor even’seamen, for the greater. part, and presented a heteroge-. 
neous mass, demanding much care, skill, and practice to make 
them work together efficiently. The Admiral, well aware of this 
deficiency, and of the difficulties in the way of a brilliant campaign, 
was not elated by the cry of the moment above a regard for reason; 
and when maudlin Ministers at the Reform Club Dinner shouted, 
‘Go it, old Charley,’ his answer was a moéel of sarcastic wisdom. 
Tle heard the bray, knew that it was no lion's roar, and told them 
— not that he would take St. Petersburg with his fleet, but that if 
they came to his farm he would teach them ‘how to rear young 
lambs, 

“The fleet sailed by order, too soon, as aforesaid; and, beset 
with gloomy weather, fogs, currents, and rocks, oftener than once 
escaped destruction by a supreme fortune against probability, 
However, fine weather came at length : the Russian fleet, although 
at first more than double the number of the British, was blockaded; 
explorations were made, soundings were taken; and a knowledge 
of the navigation — suppressed by the removal of lighthouses and 
buoys — restored and enlarged, -while the crews of the fleet were 
exercised in gunnery and seamanship without cessation. What 
then was to be lone? ‘Assail Cronstadt and Sweaborg, cer- 
tainly,’ quoth Arimanes ; ‘they were only built for show.’ It did 
not strike him that so active a monarch is Nicholas was not likely 
to let Cronstadt, covering his Capital and within forty miles of 
his Palace, be rendered useless by corrupt superintendence; or 
that Sweaborg was not 2 Russian-built fortress, having been con- 
strccted under a Swedish Government by a celebrated engincer, 
who superintended the details himself, and rested his reputation 
on them. Part of it is cut out of the living rock, indeed; but 
what then? That precious young gentleman, Mr. Oliphant, had 
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informed the world that Sebastopol was all rubbish; and there- 
fore Sweahoeg could not resist the broadside of a single man- 
of-war. 

“Logical Arimanes! It did not oceur to him that nether Cron- 
stadt nor“Sweaborg could be approached by ships, except through 
narrow channels rife with sunken rocks, where not more than 
three vessels’ abreast, if so many, and in some plages only one, 
could pass, exposed"to an overwhelming fire before they could get 
near enoug% to batter the walls. It did not occur to him either, 
that behind those fortresges were many powerful ships of war, 
drawing less water than ours, and better fitted for the shallow 
waters, ready to come out and fall upon oug battered gfd dis- 
mantled fleet after its fight with the fortresses should be decided. 
No. Allthat was nonsense. Bomarsund had been taken by troops, 
and therefore the others could be taken without troops. Granite 
was weak against wood—the question was decided. Stop, Ari- 
manes! If the question between wood and granite were decided, 
that between heavy ships and shallow narrow channels studded 
with sunken rocks had not been so. Granite above water was 
crumbled under your bray, but granite below water remained intact. 
Moreover, Bomarsund did not evén touch the question of granite 
above water. It was not a granite fortress: it was of rubble cased 
with granite; and even then, when thg shot struck the centre of a 
slab no harm was done; it was only by striking the jointings 
that an impression was made, for then the rubble behind gave 
way, and the granite slab, turning round, fell out. Pooh! said the 
braying one, it is only Admiral Napier’s want of resolution and 
dash that saved Cronstadt and Sweaborg. Indeed! How, then, 
did it come to pass that Lord Nelson, Lord St. Vincent, and Lord 
Collingwood never attacked Brest or Toulon? They are not so 
strong as the Russian fortresses. «Oh! the ships of the present 
day are ten times as powerful for offence as the ships of those days. 
But they were far better manned, and the artillerf for defence has 
progressed in the same proportion as that for attack. 

“The Baltic fleet is now coming home, and the services of its 
veteran commander may be thus summed up — 

“He has caused the thirty sail composing the powerful Russian 
fleet to shrink like rats into their holes; he*has taken Bomarsund, 
caused Hango to be blown up, interrupted the Russian commerce ; 
and for six months has kept in a state of inaction, certainly, eighty 
or ninety thousand good troops, viz., —twenty thousand at Helsing- 
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fors, fifteen thousand at Abo, and forty thousand at Cronstadt, 
besides smaller corps protecting Revel and other places. He has 
restored and enlarged the knowledge of the Finland Gulf to naviga- 
tion; has gscertained what large vessels can do there, and what 
they cannot do; when they can act alone, when with troops, and when 
gun-boats can be used with effect. He carried out an ill-manned, 
undisciplined fleet ; he will, if not assailed by storms, bring back 
unharmed a well-organised, well-disciplined one, with crews exer. 
cised in gunnery and seamanship,—in fine, a fleet now veally what 
it was falsely called when it started ; that is to say, one of the most 
irresistible that ever floated on the ocean for all legitimate purposes 
of naval warfare.” - 
t 


These extracts may well be concluded with the 
opinion of a writer of still greater celebrity than any 
of the writers quoted : — 


“T shall just give you the summary of my opinion. You should 
raise supplies. You should keep up your present forces, and 
reform what abuses may be found in them. But, above all things, 


-let those corrupt ministers feel the severest punishment. Let them 
at all times, and in all places, be the objects of your abhorrence, 


a 


If you act” thus, if you shake off your indolence, perhaps even yet 
we may promise ourselves some good fortune. But if you only just 
exert yolirselves in acclamations and applauses, and when anything 
is to be done sink again into your supinencss, I do not see how all 
the wisdom in the world can save the State from ruin. I have 
given you such counsels as have sunk my reputation; but such as, 
if pursued, must raise the reputation of my country.” (Demosthenes 
on the state of Chersonesus.) 


One rematk more is necessary. In the present 
volume will be read the plans of Sir Charles Napier 
for destroying both Sweaborg and Cronstadt as a 
matter of certainty, when means were supplied in the 
fOllowing year. No Admiral could be found to carry 
out these plans... When the dockyard of Sweaborg 
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was afterwards destroyed by gunboats, the fleet was 
at Cronstatt ! In the Black Sea, nothing worthy of 
our naval armaments was effected. In neither place 
was any victory achieved. Let the nation beware 
lest, under Admiralty guidance, its ‘“eets do not one 
day achieve a defeat. 
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On the 5th of July, 1853, Sir Charles Napier 

addressed a letter to Lord Aberdesn, then at the _ 

head of Her Majesty’s Government, in which letter 

‘he pointed out to his Lordship the all but certainty 
B 
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of war with Russia, and at the same time. the ill- 
defended condition of our coasts, in case of war. He 
apprised his Lordship that Russia had in the Gulf of 
Finland twenty-seven sail of the linc, besides frigates 
and smaller vessels, and that she had also a large 
disposable army at St. Petersburg—with all, or any of 
which forces, she might, in the event of war, menace 
the English coast at a moment when we had no 
available force to oppose to her. The Admiral 
pointed out to his Lordship that, as our trained fleet 
was in the Mediterranean, the only available force, to 
mect any sudden demonstration on the part of Russia, 
was little more than the guard-ships, block-ships, and 
ordinaries, at the various naval ports, whilst these 
were between three and four thousand men short of 
their complement. He represented to his Lordship 
that the Emperor of Russia was a bold man, who 
was playing a great game; that, if he were aware of 
our want of means of defence, he might as casily 
make a dash at iingland as we could send the Medi- 
terrancan flect to Constantinople; and that, should he 
do so, the confusion on our coasts would be extreme. 
Tt was thus evident that in the event of sudden war, 
this country was not safe; that if Russia lost her 
fleet in a sudden attack on our shores, she would 
care nothing for the loss; but that if we lost the few 
ships which could be oppos:d to her, the nation 
would be ruined. 

Sir Charles further represented to Lord Aberdeen 


‘that, in the event of sudden war, and with a fleet so 


inadequate to the purpose, the Admiral commanding 
would be expected by the Government to keep our 
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entire coast from being insulted, and by the nation 
to fight and conquer, as he no doubt would, if his 
fleet were properly manned and disciplined,—but that 
this was riot to be donc in a day. He begged of his 
Lordship to take the opinions of other*officers on the 
subject, and to sec whether their opinions did not 
coincide with his own. Sir Charles, moreover, told 
his Lordship that he himself was no alarmist, but 
that he knew what ships could do, and “ought to do, 
ag well as what would be expected from them. He, 
therefore, urged upon Her Majesty’s Government the 
necessity of putting the small force at command in 
the highest state of discipline and completeness, as a 
matter of justice to whatever Admiral might be 
selected to command it, as well as a matter of the 
first importance to the country at large. 

To this communication Lord Aberdeen replied that 
he highly appreciated the Admiral’s caution, and con- 
sidered that his opinion must always be valuable; but 
that he did not by any means abandon the idea of 
an early and pacific settlement of Eastern affairs. A 
short time would, however, enable him to see more 
clearly, so that he would be in a position to form a 
more correct opinion. 

Failing to impress on Lord Aberdeen a gense of the 
inadequateness of our naval power at home to the 
protection of the coast,*to say nothing of aggression 
on our part, should aggression become necessary, 
and convinced of the hopelessness of eventual peace, 
as even the chances of present peace diminished, Sir ~ 
Charles addressed other Cabinet Ministers on the 
subject, both by letter and by personal interviews. 
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His remonstrances, however, failed to impart to them 
the impulse by which he was himself prompted ; and 
the hope of peace appears to have supplanted that 
vigorous effort on the part of the Governmeht, which, 
had it been mdde, might even then have proved the 
most effectual peace-maker. . 

Whilst Englishmen rested secure in the belief that 
they were efficiently protected by their wooden walls 
— though no flect was ready — Russia was preparing 
to use her means to the best advantage. Nay, more: 
whilst England slept — Russia was making the most 
energetic preparations for war. So far from intend- 
ing peace, that power pursued her object steadily and 
energetically ; not fearing war, but, by the magni- 
tude of her preparations, rather courting it. 

This, of course, became apparent to our Ambas- 
sadors, who lost no time in making known the prepa- 
rations of Russia. On the 22nd of November, 1853, 
when it was becoming evident that peace could no 
longer be maintained, Sir James Graham, spon- 
taneously and unexpectedly, apprised Sir Charles 
that he should not appoint him to the North Ame- 
rican station, then about to be vacated by the retire- 
ment of Sir George Seymour, for that, “(in present 
circumstances, it would be as well to have him near at 
home ready to meet any emergency.” Sir James added : 
“Even if the peace of Europe should be preserved, I 
should like to see you hoist your flaq nearer home ; and 
in the course of the next six months a fitting oppor- 

™ tunity may present itself, when a Vice-Admiral’s com- 
mand is vacated.” 

This letter from Sir James Graham was very re- 
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markable. Sir Charles Napier had not solicited the 
command of the North American station, nor would 
he have accepted it had it been offered to him. ‘The 
letter, therefore, can only be regarded as a feeler as 
to whether he would take the command of the Baltic 
fleet in case of war. 

The letter, of course, drew forth the Admiral’s in- 
tentions on this point, and he replied: “In the event 
of war, I conclude you intend sending nig to the Baltic, 
and in the event of peace, I fear you.destine me for 
Sheerness. In the first case, I am ready and willing 
to serve my country, as long as I have health and 
strength, even on that station, which will be an im- 
portant and scrious one. Tad I been in the Medi- 
terranean now, I could have rendered good service. 
T should have had considerable influence with the 
Turks, as having before led them to victory; and they 
have not forgot me.” 

At the commencement of thé year 1854, matters 
began to wear a more serious aspect. In place of 
wishing for peace, Russia was ready for war, and, to 
judge from her exertions as regarded her marine, it 
became equally evident that she contemplated meeting 
an English fleet, and that even the fears of Sir Charles 
Napier as to the unsafe condition of our coasts might 
not prove unfounded. . 

At the latter end pf December, our Government 
was apprised by its representative at St. Petersburg 
that the Russian Government had ordered the provi- 
sioning of the fleet for six months. On the 15th_ 
of January, Sir Hamilton Seymour warned the Mi- 


nistry not to think too lightly of the Russian fleet. 
B3_ 
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On the 24th of January, our Consul at Copenhagen 
apprised the Government thatthe spring promised to 
be unusually early, and that a Russian squadron 
might quit Sweaborg or Revel when the lower part of 
the gulf becamg passable. On the 31st of January, 
our representative at New York ascertained that 
Russian agents had arrived there for the purpose of 
buying steamers. On the 4th of February, Sir 
Hamilton Seynour stated that the Russian Govern- 
ment had contracted for a vast quantity of coal. To 
these instances it would be easy for us to add many 
others, were not those adduced sufficient to show that 
_ Russia, so far from desiring peace, meant mischief. 

There was evidently no time to be lost. Danger 
was imminent ; and we were scarcely more prepared’ 
to meet it than when Sir Charles Napier had ad- ° 
dressed Lord Aberdeen on the subject. 

On the 23rd of February, 1854, Sir Charles Napier 
was sent for by Sit James Graham, and informied 
that the Cabinet had decided on appointing him to 
the command of the fleet, though this had to be 
formed as well as manned. Of the leading ships 
which were to compose it, many were at Lisbon, viz. 
the Duke of Wellington, St. Jean d’Acre, and Prince 
Regent, of the line; Impérieuse, Arrogant, Tribune, 
Amphion, Odin, and Valorous, steam-frigates. Others 
had to be collected at the varigus naval ports. There . 
were at Portsmouth, the Princess Royal and Cesar, 
of the line; the Neptune, ordinary guard-ship; and 

_the Edinburgh ond Blenheim, block-ships. It had 
been the intention that these block-ships should re- 
main in port for defence, but now they had suddenly 
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to be taken for the impending war, leaving Ports- 
mouth and:the other ports unprotected. 

At Plymouth were the Royal George, James Waitt, 
and Nile, of the line, just commissioned; the Hogue, 
block-ship, and the Sz George, ordinary guard-ship, 
bearing the pendant of the Commodore-Superintend- 
ant. At Sheerness were the Cressy and Majestic, of 
the line, just commissioned, and the Monarch, or- 
dinary guard-ship. At Cork was the Ajaz, flag-ship. 
At Chatham, the Boscawen, which had. been commis- 
sioned for the flag-ship in the West Indies. ‘These 
were all the ships; and when they were appropriated 
for the Baltic fleet, nothing was left for the defence 
of the whole coasts of England but the S¢ Vincent 
and Royal W “illiain, ordinary guard-ships, at Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, and the JWaterloo, flag-ship, 
at Sheerness. The Hannibal was commissioned at 
the latter port a weck after the squadron had sailed. 
Such were our inadequate resources for defence, had 
the Russians been able to get out of the Baltic, so 
as to throw a squadron on our coasts. 

The difficulty lay in manning the ships thus hastily 
got together. Notwithstanding the previous remon- 
strances of Sir Charles Napier, nothing whatever had 
been done towards training men, or even procuring 
men to train. The public voice had devidedly pro- 
nounced against the old system of impressment, and, 
to obviate this, Sir James Graham had very wisdly 
passed a Bill through Parliament, empowering Her 
Majesty to issue, in case of war, a prsclamation, offer. 
ing ample bounty to all seamen who volunteered 


promptly when called upon; a step which, had it been 
bd 
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acted on, would in all probability have supplied men - 
almost as fast as ships could have been brought for- 
ward for manning. 

In his interview with the First Lord, the Admiral 
therefore urged the necessity of issuing this pro- 
clamation forthwith, as the only way to get men 
quickly. He pointed out, also, that a cqusiderable 
number of good seamen were to be found on board 
the numerous-yachts belonging to various gentlemen; 
and that, if Her Majesty would consent to transfer 
the men from her own yacht to the flag-ship, English 
gentlemen would follow her example, — would forego 
their summer’s amusement at sea, and would lay up 
their yachts. By simply adopting these two mea- 
sures, a good class of seamen would be at once 
secured; whilst, if they were not adopted, the fleet 
must of necessity be badly manned, as, without an 
offer of bounty, inexperienced men could alone be 
obtained. : 

The suggestions of the Admiral met with a decided 
refusal from Sir James Graham, who, in a letter of 
the 24th of February, informed him that he looked 
upon his suggestions in the light of “ signs of distress,” 
which he considered impolitic and unnecessary, and 
which he could not sanction. 

It could scarcely have been a “ sign of distress” to 
adopt the best means of manning the fleet promptly 
and efficiently, seeing that it was immediately and im- 
peratively required. The real reason for the refusal 

_lay deeper. In tl passage of the Bounty Bill through 
Parliament, it had been so framed that the men already 
on board the fleet could also have claimed the offered 
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bounty, which would thus have amounted to hearly 
half a million of money. For this half million Govern- 
ment would have had to apply to the House, in the 
face of the fact that, in 1847, Sir Charles Napier, 
when in Parliament, anticipating the,difficulty which 
would arise, and which now had arisen, endeavoured, 
but in ygin, to amend this want of foresight in Sir 
James Graham’s Bill. The First Lord’s position 
was a delicate one; but still it is to be-regretted that 
the efficiency of the fleet at its formation should 
Rave been sacrificed to the consideration of even half 
a million of money, and the more so as its non-effi- 
ciency at the outsct of the war has cost the country 
many millions. 

This refusal to give bounty to seamen, of whom 
there were considerable numbers waiting in expecta- 
tion of its being offered, is the more singular, as the Go- 
vernment was most lavish of bounty to militiamen, and 
still more so to the utterly useless Foreign Legion,— 
a body of men who have reflected far more discredit 
on themselves than credit on our arms. These men re- 
ceived ample bounty, were abundantly petted whilst 
in training ; their comfort was carefully studied; and 
at the close of their non-service they have been re- 
warded in a way that no Englishman would expect 
or hope for even for real service. To our seamen no 
bounty was offered. Any one who presented himself 
had to be accepted. No provision was even made to 
clothe them in the manner which an Arctic climate 
required ; and such as could afford 1 had afterwards 
to clothe themselves, or go without. Yet England 
prides herself on being a naval nation! 
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Accompanying this refusal to adopt the suggestions 
of the Admiral as to manning the flect, vas an inti- 
mation from the First Lord that, in the conversation 
which he had with him on the subject, a painful im- 
pression had been left on his mind that Sir Charles 
appeared to consider the means which the Admiralty 
had provided for fitting out and manning, the fleet 
insufficient for the occasion, and unequal to the 
purpose desired. If he were really dissatisfied with 
what had been done, and if he had not entire confi- 
dence in his force, Sir James urged that he had bettér 
decline to accept the command than undertake it 
with any such misgivings; and the more so, as, with- 
out cordial concurrence between himself and the 
Board of Admiralty, they could hardly work well 
together. 

This was, at any rate, candid. The Admiral had 
his misgivings about the future fleet, and had told 
Sir James what those misgivings were, viz., that raw 
men were not fit to fight, and that they ought not to 
be entered in such an emergency, when, by offering 
bounty, seamen could be got. But be the materials 
of the fleet what they might, he had no misgivings as 
to his ability to reduce them eventually to the requisite 
state of discipline. What he wanted was trained and 
disciplined "men at once, in the event—as the Ad- 
miralty itself considered probable—of the Russians 
meeting him with a well organised fleet of thirty 
sail of the line. . 

— The Admiral ‘therefore replied, that he had merely 
pointed out what he thought was the best way of 
inanning the fleet to ensure a speedy success, in case 
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the enemy came out as was expected. He stated that 
he should consider himself unworthy to hold Her 
Majesty’s Commission, were he to decline any service, 
however desperate. With the means at his disposal, 
he would do all he could for the honopr of his Queen 
and country, which should not be tarnished in his 
hands. 

Sir James Graham, in reply, assured the Admiral 
that his explanation had removed all doubt and ap- 
prehension ; that when he offered him-the command 
he felt certain that the honour of the country and of 
the flag might safely be confided to him, and that he 
did not anticipate that he “ should ask him to undertake 
any desperate service.” 

On receiving his appointment, Sir Charles hoisted 
his flag on board the Fisguard, at Woolwich, shortly 
afterwards transferring it to the Princess Royal, at 
Spithead, which ship he found, from some accident, 
ashore on the Middle Bank. Commodore Seymour 
was appointed by the Board of Admiralty Captain of 
the Fleet, and Captain Gordon was nominated by the 
Admiral to the command of the Duke of Wellington, 
she being destined for the Flagship on her arrival 
from Plymouth. 

Great exertions were made by the ‘Admiralty to get 
together a squadron for sea, since, from Intelligence 
which continued to beweceived as to the early break- 
ing up of the ice within the Baltic, fears were enter- 
tained that a Russian squadron might take advantage 
of it, slip out, and inflict damage on” our coasts and ., 
commerce. ‘The people of England were, as usual, 
relying on the protection of their wooden walls, the 
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condition of which we have already spoken of. It 
was more to the purpose of the nation thas there were 
ice walls in the Baltic which prevented any movement 
of the Russian fleet to take advantage of our insecurity, 
which could scarcely be unknown to the Czar, though 
our own Government, notwithstanding that it had 
its Ministers and Consuls all over the Baltic, was 
entirely ignorant of the position of the Sweaborg fleet, 
and had to despatch Captain Lyons in the Miranda, 
to force his way through the ice, in order to ebtain 
that very necessary information. 

The Board of Admiralty, now in earnest to get the 
squadron away as quickly as possible, soon found out 
the evil of having neglected the Admiral’s previous 
warnings with regard to manning the fleet; which, 
had those warnings been accepted, would have long 
before been completed, and the men in a state of 
tolerable discipline. Now that the last moment had 
arrived, it became evident that to man a fleet without 
offering bounty was no casy matter. Good seamen, 
many of whom were known to be waiting for the 
offer of bounty, — especially in the north of England, 
—according to the custom in former wars, would 
not come forward. The men who had been entered 
at the Tower were so inferior, that Admiral Berkeley, 
who had the charge of manning the squadron, deemed 
it expedient to request of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty that two other Lords might be sent to 
examine them. . This was done, but with instructions 
_- to the examiner’ not to be over particular. The con- 
sequence was that men ofall descriptions were entered, 
even to butchers’ boys, navvies, cabmen, &c., and 
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men destitute of clothing; not “men of the standard 
of the Guards,” as Admiral Berkeley afterwards stated 
in the House of Commons. 

Forturiately there were some old seamen available, 
who had been employed as riggers in the Dockyard, 
as well as sone coast-guardsmen ; but many of 
these wef too old for such an arduous expedition, 
whilst some had never been to sea before. Still all 
were an improvement upon the mass casually picked 
up. The officers were, for the most part, inex- _ 
perienced in the movements of a fleet; whilst of mates 
and midshipmen, one could scarcely be found on a 
watch. Of such materials was the Baltic fleet com- 
posed. 

The Admiralty, conscious of the bad state of the 
ships from the raw and inexperienced hands who had 
been hurried on board in order to fill up the comple- 
ment, issued an order for leave tq be stopped, through- 
out the fleet, to the ship’s companies. Directions 
were also issued that the captains and officers must 
use every exertidn to train the men. The Com- - 
mander-in-Chief, immediately on his appointment, 
sent orders to Admirals Chads and Corry to use their 
utmost exertions to bring the men on in gun-drill, 
&c., and not to limit the expenditure of powder and 
shot for exercise. These orders were zealously 
carried out; and Adrfiral Chads, who had been ap- 
pointed on the 6th of February, nearly three wecks 
before Sir Charles Napier, had been, indefatigable in 
his exertions to discipline the crews. ~ 

On the 7th of March, a most necessary order 
was issued by the Admiralty, viz., as they had not 
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officers for their ships, the ships were to bear a 
"reduced number of mates and midshipmen! First, 
second, and third rates were to have eight mates or 
midshipmen, in liew of twelve. - Fourth-rates were to 
have siz in lieu of nine, and ffth-rates six in lieu of 
eight. 

On the 3rd of March, Admiral — hed shifted 
his flag from the Prince Regent to the Neptune, taking 
with him his’ former crew. On-the 9th she was 
ordered to be completed with “newly raiscd men, 
and such landsmen as were most forward.” The 
dockyard riggers and coast-guard men, before spoken 
of, were putin the fleet; but unfortunately, many of 
the latter, instead of being good seamen, had been 
placed in the coast-guard from interest, and knew little 
of seamanship. All these men behaved extremely 
well, and having themselves previously been subjected 
to a certain degree of discipline, were indefatigable in 
teaching the raw hands their duty. . 

The ‘pablins ie gnorant of these matters, and con- 
' fident in that noble and favourité arm of defence 
upon which this nation so especially relics for secu- 
rity, though too often without inquiry ‘as to its 
real efficiency, upon which alone their security can 
be based, — was greatly pleased at the appointment 
of Sir Charles Napier to the command; whilst from 
his previous exploits, popula? enthusiasm indulged 
in the most extravagant expectations as to what the 
squadron under his command would shortly accom- 
~plish. The utter insufficiency of his badly manned 
squadron, as compared with the Russian fleet and forts, 
—some of the latter far superior in strength to Sebas- 
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topol, — was not taken into account. The British 
fleet was a British fleet; and as its Commander had 
formerly beaten all opponents, he could do the same 
again. All this was regarded as a matter of coursé. 

A farewell dinner was. given to the Admiral by 
the members ofsthe Reform Club, at which dinner 
Sir James Graham took great credit to himself for 
the selection of Sir Charles Napier; and for this 
selection Sir James really deserved great credit, as it 
had been made in opposition to strong family in- 
terest. One Lord of the Admiralty was already in 
command of the Black Sea fleet. Another, Admiral 
Berkeley, who had never commanded a fleet at sea, 
or, indeed, a line-of-battle ship more than a year or _ 
two, afterwards admitted in Parliament that he “had 
run with Sir Charles an honest race for the com- 
mand.” To the great credit of Sir James Graham 
he disregarded such influence, and conferred the 
much coveted honour on Sir Charles Napier, who 
never in his life did a more unwise thing than to 
accept the command of such a fleet, in such a sea, 
and under such circumstances. His patriotism must 
certainly have outweighed his interest. 

At this Reform banquet some after-dinner jocu- 
larities were exaggerated by the press into scrious 
statements as to what the flect would Shortly ac- 
complish. Amongst these statements was one so 
ludicrous that it was surprising how it could have 
found its way into sober type, eyen in a news- 
paper, viz., that the Admiral would be at St. Peters- 
burg in three weeks! the ice before that capital _ 
not breaking up till May, whilst the Admiral had’ 
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not a ship of the line in his squadron which, from 
its great draught of water, would float within twenty 
miles of St. Petersburg, even when the ice had 
‘broken up. - It would be needless to say: that Sir 
‘Charles never made any declaration of the kind. 
- On the 9th of March, thirteen days only after his 
appointment, and with a squadron thus hurriedly got 
together within that brief period, the Admiral, whilst 
attending Het Majesty's levee, received orders to go 
to sea. He at once quitted London for Portsmouth, 
and after taking leave. of. his family, prepared for 
immediate departure. 

On the evening of the 11th, the Corporation of 
Portsmouth, representing in this instance the national 
feeling, presented a congratulatory address to the 
Adiniral, who warned them not to expect too much 
from the fleet.* Shortly after having received this 
address; and amidst the acclamations of a vast con- 
course of people assembled from all parts to witness 
the departure of the ships, Sir Charles shifted his flag 
to the Duke of Wellington, at Spithead. Ih order to 
give écldt to a scene in which the whole nation felt 
the deepest interest, Her Majesty had announced her 
intention of leading the squadron to sea, and, as a pre- 
paratory formality, had publicly received the Admiral 
and his Captains on board her yacht, by way of fare- 
well. The enthusiasm of the fleet, as well as of the 
multitude assembled to witness a scene unique even 
in ghe naval annals of England, was without bound, 

~ and high hopes were raised for the success of an ex- 
pedition thus Royally inaugurated. 
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The squadron consisted of the following ships :— 


Screw-sHips OF THE Linz. 
Doge or WetuineTox 
(Flag of Vice-Admiral 7 
Sir ©. Napier), - — . Capt. Geo. T. Gordon. 


Rorau Grorcze . Capt. Henry I. Codrington. 
Sr. Jean D’AcrE . . Capt. Hon. Henry Keppel. - 
Princess Royan . . Capt, Lord C: Paget. 
Brocxrsuirs. . 
Eprvsuren (Flag of Rear- | 
Admiral Chads) . Capt. R. S. Hewlett. 
BrenHeEm : . Capt. Hon. Fred. Pelham, 
Hogue. . .  . Capt. William Ramsay. . 
Avax .  . . —, Capt. Frederick Warden, 
Frigates. 
ImpERIEUSE : . Capt. Rauile B. Wats 
ARROGANT. . .. Capt. H. R. Yelverton. 
AmpHiON . . — . Capt. Astley C. Key. : 
TRIBUNE ~ . . - Capt. Hon. §. T. Carnegie. - 
PappLE-STEAMERS. 
LeopaRD . . Capt. George Giffard. 
Dracon . : « Capt. James Wilgox. 
VaLorous . . Capt. Claude H. M. Buckle. 
Total :— 


Four Ships of the Line. © 
Four Block-ships. 
Four Frigates. 
Three Steamers. 
G 


. 
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The Neptune, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Corry, not being ready for sea, had to be left behind, 
as had also the Prince Regent, 370 short of her com- 
plement of men and officers; her former crew having 
been turned over to the Neptune. ~The Boscawen 
had also to be left, being 105 short of her com- 
plement. These were placed under the-orders of 
Rear-Admiral Corry, with instructions to join the 
Admiral in Wingo Sound. 

The squadron weighed anchor and proceeded to 
sea, accompanied by her Majesty in the Fairy, as far 
as the Nab Light. The First Lord eulogised, in 
Parliament, the masterly way in which it had set_ 
forth; but the Admiral, with a better eye for sea- 
-manship, declared that he saw nothing masterly in 
the proceeding. The seamanship had to be made, 
both as regarded the majority of officers and men. 
During peace, and ‘chiefly to make way for the pro- 
motion ‘of new men, many of our ablest captains had 
been shelved as Rear-Admirals on half- pay, and on 
the distinct understanding that they were not to be 
again employed, whilst the younger captains had ac- 
quired no experience in the management of a fleet, 
from the parsimony of the Admiralty in not incurring 
the expense of manwuvring fleets in time of peace, — 
parsimony to which they had, no doubt, been impelled 
by the Parliamentary rage ‘for economy, —a false 
policy for which the nation has had to pay in an 
infinitely greater ratio than has been compensated by 
its savings. 

Though few in point of numbers, never, perhaps, 
had finer ships left our shores; yet never before had 


ec 
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a squadron sailed so deplorably manned. The subse- 
quent testimony of one of the Lords of the Admiralty 
on this point was, unhappily, as true as significant : — 
“ Tf you find three hundred able seamen on board each 
ship I shall be agreeably surprised.” Nor was the follow- 
ing, from the same source, more satisfactory :—“ The 
Emperor of Russia should try his strength with you 
while he musters double your numbers, and your hands 
are so miserably raw!” This description of the 
squadron by those who manned it, as frankly re- 
corded as it was true, was by Admiral Berkeley. 

The fact is, that had it not been for the coast-guard 
men, the squadron could not have got to sea. Though 
themselves, as a body, inexperienced as regarded the _ 
operations of fleets, — many of them much too old 
to have been selected for service in such a climate, — 
all accustomed to the comforts of home, and suddenly 
thrown into a position in which no adequate pro- 
vision had been made for their comfort, — the conduct 
and example of-these men were beyond all praise, act- 
ing most beneficially upon the heterogeneous mass 
which had been scraped together from the streets of 
London and elsewhere, and thus supplying ready 
obedience and a will, where otherwise none would 
have been found. > 

Perhaps one of the strongest testimonies to the in- 
efficient condition of the fleet in 1854, is the plan 
now being adopted by the Admiralty to create a per- 
manent naval force to a certain exter by stationing 
ships at various ports,—which ships shall at the same 


time serve as head-quarters for the coast-guard, and 
c2 
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as a nucleus for the navy in case of sudden emergency. 
It is a tacit admission that under the system which 
obtained before the Russian war, this country was 
not safe; nor were its fleets in a fit condition to meet 
an enemy. Sd far, so good. The fear is, that par- 
liamentary economy will again be applied even to 
this instalment towards the improvement*of an arm 
of defence, which, to be efficient, ought to be per- 
fection. Yet the lesson taught by the late war 
should, from the disparity between its costliness and 
its results, show the nation that true economy con- 
sists in adequate preparation for all contingencies — 
not in cheese-paring, the resort of minds incapable 
of looking ahead. 

There is, since the war, an affected prudery as 
‘regards the navy. If anything is said relative to the 
want of discipline in the fleet thus hastily got to- 
gether, the cry is, ““See! the navy is being traduced!” 
As though a fleet thus suddenly got together could 
be any other than undisciplined; and as though the 
fact of its being so undisciplined were not of the 
deepest importance to the public, in order that popular 
remonstrance may be brought to bear on the Govern- 
ment in such a way that on a fresh emergency arising 
the same thing may not again happen. If it do, such 
another occurrence will be more serious than they 
who place blind reliance on’ an undisciplined navy, 
because it is a navy, may be willing toadmit. Other 
powers have now got an accurate measure of our 
naval capability, and also of the Admiralty incapa- 
bility which has so notoriously failed to make use of 
it, from having provided ships, but not seamen or 
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other adequate means. This incapability, in case of 
another wat, is to us the most important element of 
failure, and to our enemies the most important ele- 
ment of saccess. To show this, then, is not traducing 
the navy, but warning the country against the Board 
of Admiralty, which misdirects, and, in a critical 
moment, may paralyse, the strength upon which the 
nation mainly relies for safety. 

There was no doubt great praise due to the Board 
of Admiralty for equipping the fleet at so short a 
notice. The blame was, that, with so many previous 
warnings, the exigency should not have before been 
provided for; or rather, that with the probability of 
such exigency looking the Admiralty in the face, the 
condition of the fleet should have been allowed to fall 
so low, that on the necessity actually arising, we 
should not have been prepared to meet it. Our foes 
will not again wait whilst we get together and drill a 
fleet. Every naval power, except ourselves, keeps its 
seamen ready drilled ; and he must, indeed, have over- 
weening confidence in our navy, who will assert that 
we can successfully meet a well trained fleet, suddenly 
thrown on our coasts, with no fleet at all! Yet this 
was precisely our condition at the commencement of 
the Russian war. 

It is a singular feature in the British public, that, 
whilst they almost universally delight in abuse of the 
army, they exhibit the utmost impatience whenever 
the shortcomings of the navy are mentioned. The 
reason is, perhaps, plain, viz., that a“standing army 
can hardly be an object of respect to any people, and 


is, more or less, always present amongst them; but 
es 
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the navy —removed from sight, and only viewed 
through the long-drawn vista of its fornter glories— 
is an object of universal esteem, as it most richly 
deserves to be. It is free from that abominable 
mercenary stigma which, in the army, creates an 
officer out of a banker’s cheque; byt if people would 
dispassionately look at the government of ,the army, 
they would find it wisdom itself as compared with the 
incapability which directs the navy — incapability, 
perhaps, not so much of men as of a system, which the 
most eminent Lords of the Admiralty have themselves 
desired to see abolished. 

The army is beyond popular control; but surely 
the way to keep the favourite navy up to the mark, 
is by a jealous watchfulness of whatever may tend to 
deteriorate its fame or its efficiency, and by a deter- 
mination to reprobate those shortcomings which may 
one day, upon some unforeseen emergency, paralyse, 
or even destroy it.” It is amongst our national falla- 
cies, that a British ship can beat a French or Russian 
one as a matter of course, but it would very much 
puzzle the assertor of such a fact to show why it 
should be so. Our former supremacy on the sea 
consisted in superior seamanship, but steam has very 
much altered this. A Frenchman or a Russian is 
just as brave as an Englishman. He can fire just as 
well and as fast. Indeed, at the commencement of 
the war in the Baltic, the Russian gunners could have 
fired much better, for they were well-trained, whilst 
many of our mén were not trained at all. 

Superiority in naval power will henceforth consist 
in keeping up a proper naval armament and discipline. 
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The first naval nation to fall will be-the one which is 
first caught*napping. So that, in place of resting on 
our former naval renown, it will be much more to 
the purpese to watch vigilantly that this renown is 
not made to suffer from the neglect of Governments 
to train fleets. Everything which tends to promote 
this watahfulness will tend to promote national 
safety. Assuredly, our naval armaments — the largest 
ever equipped — gained little renown im the late war. 
Yet this was not the fault either of the seamen or 
their commanders. 

There is nothing like example to illustrate such 
matters. The late Admiral Pasco, Nelson’s flag- 
lieutenant, was despatched with a corvette from Ply- 
mouth to join his illustrious chief. His crew con- 
sisted of raw hands, like those of the Baltic fleet. 
On emerging from the Channel, the corvette fell in 
with a French East Indiaman, so that, to use the 
-words of the gallant Pasco, he “considered his for- 
tune made.” To lay the corvette alongside of the 
prize was but the work of a moment. But she had 
reckoned without her host. From ‘the, deck of the 
Indiaman up rose a body of troops and poured a 
deadly volley upon the decks of the corvette, whose 
“raw hands” bolted below like a flock of sheep! and 
the corvette dropped astern of the prize, wlfich, thanks 
to their rawness, made the best of its way off without 
further molestation. 

But mark the sequel. “ In less than twelve months,” 
said Admiral Pasco, “ the exploits of these very men 
who had quailed before a French Indiaman, were, 


in cutting out and other operations, the wonder of 
: c4 
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the fleet. Nothing was too hot for them.” They ¢ 
had a character to retrieve, and, under the effect of 
discipline, nobly .did they retrieve it. When they 
encountered the Indiaman they were without self- 
reliance or mutual reliance, which form the elements 
of victory, and in the absence of which even natural 
bravery goes but for little. This mutual and self- 
reliance can only be imparted by discipline, which, it 
is folly to say, can be either comprehended or prac- 
tised by “raw hands.” 

When the Baltic fleet first sailed its hands were 
thus raw and undisciplined, and it was consequently 
unfit to meet a trained fleet as was expected. When 
the fleet returned from the Baltic, the case was differ- 
ent; the “raw hands” had become highly disciplined 
seamen. But wherearée they now? “ Paid off,” as it 
is technically termed. Scattered to the winds by 
order of the Board of Admiralty. When some few 
years hence—or perhaps before—disciplined men are 
wanted on an emergency, a fleet manned with raw 
hands will have to be collected as before, but, it may 
be, not again with an enemy ignorant of the fact, or 
unable to take advantage of it. Let the nation rely 
as much as it will upon its wooden walls, but as it 
values its safety, let it not rely too much upon those 
who man the wooden walls, unless these can be made 
more fully to comprehend their duéy and to fulfil it. 

After Her Majesty had quitted the squadron, it 
formed in order of sailing, and stood for the Downs, 
where it arrived on the following day, and was joined 
by the Cressy, Capt. Richard L. Warren. 

It has been stated that the squadron was hurried 
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off to sea in this unfit conditiom, {n consequence of 
‘intelligence’ received from the Baltic relative to the 
movements and intentions of Ruésia. This haste was 
not without good reason, though the Government has 
never explained why the equipment of the squadron 
was delayed till almost too late. It was even now a 
question of the ice breaking up earlier or later. That 
this was so there is incontrovertible proof; and as the 
principle upon which this work is written is that of 
having authentic documents to fall back upon in case 
of question of the facts narrated, it is easy to supply 
the most ample information upon this point, as docu- 
mentary evidence is fortunately as abundant as its 
authority is unquestionable. 

The following is a synopsis of such evidence as 
bears more saad on the subject of this 
‘chapter. 

The Government was not at ease as regarded 
Sweden and Denmark. The former power had not 
joined us, whilst it was more than doubtful if Den- 
mark would not join Russia, should the Russian 
fleet get to Copenhagen before our own squadron 
arrived there. It was known to the Government that 
Russia had some time before been negotiating with 
Sweden for a change of territory, being desirous to 
possess the Warranger Fiord and some “other ports 
in Finmark, which were never closed by ice, and 
which would have therefore formed excellent places 
both for shelter and departure. Shortly before the ap- 
pointment of Sir Charles Napier to tHe command, and 
when war became imminent, Sweden had interdicted 
nearly all her ports to the belligerents, but Denmark 
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interdicted one port only, in the Island of Bornholm, 
and that one which neither fleet was likely to make 
use of. There was nothing, then, to prevent the 
Russian fleet, could it get out of the ice before the 
British squadron entered the Baltic, from going into 
Copenhagen and lying there safe from attack in a 
neutral port, whilst Russian diplomacy was acting 
on Denmark — little loth — to persuade her to make 
common cause with Russia in the war. That this 
course was-Intended by Russia, whatever might have 
been its effect on Denmark, was so far apparent, that 
it was a matter of no slight importance to thwart it 
at the outset, as will presently be apparent when 
we come to consider the instructions given to the 
Admiral. 

Mr. Buchanan, the British Minister at Copenhagen, 
had warned the Government that it was impossible 
not to see that there were many persons amongst the 
higher classes in Denmark whose sympathies were 
Russian ; whilst among the lower classes the events 
of 1801 and 1807 had left a feeling of distrust to- 
wards England, which might easily be excited into 
open animosity. The commercial classes, from fear 
of Russian dictation, were well inclined to England; 
their interest being in unison with their sympathies. 
The hope of the Russian party in Denmark lay in the 
expectation that misunderstanding might arise be- 
tween Her Majesty’s fleet and the Danish authorities; 
and, said Mr. Buchanan, “should such opportunity 
occur, it will rfot be neglected by the partisans of 
Russia.” 

The Danish authorities even disagreed amongst 
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themselves. The Minister of Finance objected to 
raise the Danish garrison to thé strength recom- 
mended by the Minister at War, and the battalions 
in consequence were only raised from 240 to 300 
men each. The garrison of Zealand was to be in- 
creased to 6000, but with recruits and men who had 
been alrgady drilled, this could, on an emergency, 
have been raised to 20,000. 

Col. Hodges, the British Chargé d@ Affaires at Ham- 
burgh, apprised the Government that “ah influential 
Russian merchant at Libau had sent his son to 
Altona for the purpose of making over to him seven- 
teen Russian merchantmen, to be placed under the 
Danish flag. As the expenses of transfer, at the 
reduced rate, recently adopted by the Danish Govern- 
ment, were almost nominal, there was no difficulty 
.in such an arrangement. 

On the 10th of March, the day before the squadron 
sailed, it had become known to the Government that 
it was the intention of the Czar to station 30,000 
troops in the vicinity of the Gulf of Finland, and that 
contracts were being entered into for conveying 300 
heavy guns to Hogland, an island commanding the 
deep-water channel of the Gulf. The subsequent 
rapid movements of the British squadron appear, 
however, to have led to the abandonnvent, of this 
plan, as when the squagron entered the Gulf no guns 
were found on the island. 

Advices had been received that, in January, 1854, 
the Russian fleet in the gulf had ben increased to 
twenty-seven sail of the line. Besides these there were 
eight or ten frigates, seven corvettes and brigs, nine 
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paddle-steamers, fifteen schooners and luggers, and 
fifty or sixty gun-boats, or, according to’one report 
of Sir Hamilton Seymour, 180 gun-boats. The main- 
deck guns of the Russian ships recently comstructed, 
consisted of 48-pounders, with four shell 68-pounders. 
The upper deck was armed with 36-pounders. The 
whole naval force mounted 3160 guns, and the full 
complement of men for the ships was 33,750, but 
the actual number on board was 27,000, exclusive of 
the Finnish contingent, amounting to 1000 men, who 
were probably reserved for fifty gun-boats, in course 
of construction in Finland, for the most part at Abo, 
or its vicinity. 

Of these ships, on the 10th of March, eighteen, 
carrying from 84 to 120 guns, were in harbour at 
Cronstadt, whilst another division, which was usually 
at Revel, was.destined for Sweaborg. Her Majesty’s 
Government was apprised that the Russians were 
devising means to break the ice, and so to get one of 
the divisions of the fleet, then at Cronstadt, down to 
Sweaborg ; but, added the informant of the Govern- 
ment, “I hope the British fleet will be in the Gulf 
of Finland in sufficient time to prevent the realisation 
of this project. As to breaking through the ice, that, 
I think, is impracticable; but the season is likely to be 
an early oné, and there is no doubt, the moment the 
navigation is open, an attempé will be made to get 
some of the best ships to Sweaborg, where they may 
remain in perfect-safety.” This was done. 

With regard “to the capabilities of the Russian 
fleet, Sir H. Seymour, the British Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, had, on the 15th of January, warned 
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the Government that, decided as was the superiority 
of the English and French navies over that of Russia, 
the latter could not, with safety, be under estimated. 
“The bravery of the Russian seamen, too, was unques- 
tionable, and though not equal to the seamen of the 
allies, they had the advantage of knowing their own 
waters, of which the allies knew nothing. The Rus- 
sian seamen, moreover, would stand well to their guns, 
and though inferior in gunnery, they would be able 
to choose their distance in action.” This was a mis- 
take. The Russian gunners were all trained, whilst 
the majority of those in the British squadron was not 
so. Sir H. Seymour, moreover, apprised his Govern- 
ment that the Russians wished to get their best ships 
to Sweaborg, expecting that Cronstadt would be first 
attacked, in which case, calculating on the strength 
of the forts to resist attack, they could harass the 
disabled fleet as it returned, by fresh ships. No 
decided course, however, had been come to by the 
Russian Government, as to whether it should await 
an attack under the guns of Cronstadt, or whether 
it should defend the Gulf of Finland, by taking up a 
position between Dago and Hango. He, however, 
inclined to the latter opinion. 

Sir H. Seymour emphatically warned the Govern- 
ment of the number of Russian gun- -boats, eighty of 
which would be manned by Finns, about fifty in each 
boat. He told the Government that to clear the 
Gulf of these, a number of light steamers, drawing as 
little water as possible, would be required, the crews of 
which should be armed with Minié rifles. 

- On the 6th of March, it was ascerfained that the 
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Russian Government had determined t to station large 
bodies of troops at Viburg, Cronstadt, and Revel, viz. 

three divisions and a brigade of the Light Cavalry 
division. Another brigade was destined for’ Finland, 
under the command of Lieut.-General Konakouski, 
whilst the coast troops were to be urfder the order of 
General Von Berg. 7 

On the 8th of March, intelligence was received by 
the Government that the ice was breaking up in the 
Gulf of Finland. At Revel the “fair water” had 
become free from ice on the 25th of February, so that 
‘there was no time to be lost in getting the British 
squadron to sea. Nor was any fault to be found with 
this hasty despatch ; but that the squadron should not 
have been in a fit condition for sea is anything but 
creditable to those who despatched it, and the more 
so after the warnings they had received. 

On the 7th of March, the Hon. Mr. Grey notified 
to his Government the strength of the Swedish 
squadron intended for Gottland. It consisted of 
three ships of the line, two frigates, and two steam 
corvettes, under the command of Admiral Crusen- 
stjerna, with His Royal Highness Prince Oscar as 
Flag Captain. The squadron had orders to go to sea 
on the 20th of March, taking troops with it to Gott- 
land. Twelve gun-boats were to follow as fast as 
possible. Six more squadrons"of gun-boats, seventy- 
two in number, were being got ready for sea. 

Between Alang and Abo, Mr. Grey reported the ice 
as still very strong, though there was less ice than 
usual in the Gulf of Bothnia. The probability was 
that the general: navigation of the Baltic would be 
open early. 
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As frequent allusion will have to be made to Gott- 
land or some of its harbours, it may here be stated 
that this island-lies about sixty miles from the Swedish 
mainland; between 56° and 57° north latitude. Its 
length is about seventy-five milesy and its breadth 
about twenty-six miles. The island presents the 
appearance of a huge plateau, rising some 150 feet 
above the level of the sea. It contains several good 
harbours or anchorages, the most important to the 
British fleet being Faro Sound, the harbour of Slito 
having been interdicted to the Allied forces. The town 
of Wisby, on the west side of the island, was formerly a 
factory of the Hanseatic League, and attained to con- 
siderable wealth and importance. It is now much 
reduced, having a population of only 4000. 

After Sir Hamilton Seymour had left St. Peters- 
burg, Lord Bloomfield, our Minister at Berlin, ap- 
prised the Government that Mx, Lumley, who left 
St. Petersburg after Sir Hamilton, had seen Baron 
Plessen, the Danish Minister at the Court of Russia. 
Baron Plessen informed him that in an interview 
which he had with Count Nesselrode, the latter stated 
the Russian Government to have learned that the 
Allied Governments were engaging the services of 
Danish pilots. If this was permitted by, Denmark, 
the Russian Government would regard the engage- 
ment of Danish subject8 as an act of direct hostility 
towards Russia. Mr. Buchanan alluded to this sub- 
ject as one of great importance with regard to the 
relations between Russia and Denmark. 

The Hon. Mr. Grey, the British Chargé & Affaires 
at Stockholm, represented to this Government that 
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Baron Stjerneld had informed him that four battalions 
of infantry, two squadrons of cavalry (the Crown 
Prince’s Hussars), and two battalions of artillery, 
were to be sent immediately to Gottland? These, 
added to the militia of the island, about 6500 
effective and well-trained men, with three batteries 
of artillery, would make a total force of 10000 men, 
with forty guns, exclusive of the guns on the fortifi- 
cations of Slito. This force would be assembled in 
Gottland about the 25th of March, and was amply 
sufficient for the defence of the island. General 
Lowerhielm, who commanded the third military dis- 
trict, General- Dahlstrém, Governor of Gottland, and 
Baron Oxenstjerna, Governor of Griselhamm, had 
received orders to proceed to their several posts with- 
out delay. 

Mr. Grey at the same time received positive infor- 
mation that the buoys and lighthouses in the Gulf of 
Finland had already been removed or changed by the 
Russian authorities. 

It was further intimated to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by Mr. Crowe, the British Consul at Christiania, 
that although Slito, in the Island of Gottland, was 
undoubtedly the best and most capacious harbour, 
there were two other available ports in the island. 
Mr. Crowe had ascertained that within the Island 
of Oland, on the coast of Sweden, there was safe anchor- 
age for a fleet during the summer months.. There 
were also several good harbours at the entrance of 
Stockholm, deep enough for ships of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s class; whilst for vessels drawing between 
twelve and twenty feet of water, there were other 
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convenient harbours between Carlscrona and Stock- 
holm. '. 

On the 9th of March, Mr. Pas stated that he had 
obtained a, concession from the King of Denmark to 
construct a railroad between Flensburg and Tonning, 
thereby connecting the German Ocean with the 
Baltic. The distance was thirty-six miles only, and 
the facility of communication with the fleet by this 
route would be of great importance to the Government. 
As Mr. Peto had the control as well as the con- 
struction of the railroad, he placed it at the disposal 
of the Government, as well as his express steamers in 
the Baltic, should it appear desirable. This latter 
offer was accepted. : 

The harbour of Flensburg is one of the finest in the 
world. It is completely land-locked, and has suffi- 
cient depth of water for the largest fleet. The town 
of Flensburg is of considerable importance, and 
contains 18,000 inhabitants. Supplies of provisions 
are abundant and cheap, and there is plenty of fresh 
water. Flensburg is situated at the entrance of the 
Belts, and has the largest trade of any port in Den- 
mark, 

Tonning, the other terminus of the railroad, is 
situated on the river Eider, which is navigable for 
large steamers up to the town. This is the nearest 
port in Denmark to Great Britain, being distant from 
Lowestoff 285 miles. ~ By rail from London to 
Lowestoff, and by steamer thence to Tonning, Flens- 
burg may be reached in from thirty-tso to thirty-six 
hours. a4 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE FLEET FROM THE DOWNS TO KIOGE BAY. 
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PROPER PILOTS NOT PROVIDED FOR THE FLEET. — ADMIRAL ORDERED 
TO PUT TO 8EA WITHOUT ‘HEM. — DEPARTURE FROM THE DOWNS, -— 
ARBIVAL- IN WINGO SOUND. — FOREIGN OFFICE INSTRUCTIONS.—~ AD- 
MIRAL VISITS COPENHAGEN, — RETURNS TO THE FLEET. — PASSAGE OF 
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TIONS OF WAR SHIPPED TO RUSSIA FROM LUBECK. —- RUSSIAN PLANS 
FOR RECEPTION OF BRITISH SQUADRON. 


In the preceding chapter was detailed the force and 
disposition of the Russian fleet in the Baltic, as far as 
it was known to our Ministers and Consuls in the 
vicinity; the anxiety of the latter that we should be 
prepared to meet it before the ice broke up; their 
cautions that a proper class of small vessels should be 
provided to encounter it, and, above all, that the mis- 
take of underrating our engny should not be com- 
mitted. To effect these purposes, the Admiralty, 
by dint of great exertions, had got together a wretch- 
edly manned ‘squadron of five sail of the line, four 
blockships, four frigates, and three steamers; the 
whole forming, both in point of numbers and ef- 
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ficiency, a burlesque upon the naval operations of 
previous wars. 

But this was not taken into account at home,—the 
press tecrsing with -highflown descriptions of our 
magnificent fleet! without comprehending that it was 
scarcely sufficiently respectable for a squadron of 
evolution., Yet this inadequate fleet had to meet 
nearly the whole naval power of Russia, had it 
come out, as was expected by the Admiralty itself; 
whilst to encounter the portion of the Russia fleet 
int the Black Sea, was a well trained fleet of ten sail 
of the line, nine frigates, three corvettes, and eleven 
steamers; all more than two years in ees 
and thoroughly up to their work. aa 

Before leaving Spithead, the Admiral had his mis- 
givings that proper pilots had not been provided for 
the fleet, and made a communication to the Admiralty 
to this effect. He was assured that he would find all 
in readiness in the Downs; but, in place of' this, he 
found only eight pilots for the sixteen ships com- 
posing the squadron. 

The eight pilots who were available had made a 
voyage in the Hecla through the Belt and Sound, but 
knew little of the former, and indeed were not em- 
ployed when the squadron afterwards passed the Belt, 
as none were found competent for the service. There 
were no North Sea pilots whatever; and the First 
Lord apprised the Admiral of Captain Scott having 
informed him that the Thames and Humber pilots, 
with one or two exceptions, would te of no use; 
whilst, as regarded Baltic pilots, they must be ob- 
tained at Kiel or on the shores of Sweden. 

. v2 
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No blame is, however, to be attached to the Ad- 
miralty for the deficiency of pilots, as strenuous 
exertions were made to procure them, but with no 
better result than the one narrated. The-deficiency 
was only a consequence of the precipitancy with 
which the fleet had been got together. This hurried 
improvisation of fleets just at the moment they are 
required, or, more properly speaking, the neglect 
which delays their equipment till the last moment, is, 
strange to say, a characteristic of our naval system. 
Sir Charles Napier was not the first of our naval 
commanders who has had to contend with the conse- 
quences of such a system, and it was a knowledge of 
this which led him to urge upon the Government the 
necessity of placing the fleet in a state of perfect 
equipment before it was wanted. Now that other 
nations, having the fullest claim to the title of great 
naval powers, are adopting every possible means to 
render the equipment of their ships complete in time 
of peace, it will be well if a persistance in a contrary 
course do not one day plunge us in disaster. 

Finding the deficiency of pilots, Sir Charles, on the 
13th of March, wrote to the Admiralty that he had 
no North Sea pilots at all, and asked if he was to go 
to sea without them. He reminded the Admiralty 
that, in a former war, each ship had always two pilots 
on board. This appears not to have been thought of. 
Yet the total absence of North Sea pilots must, at 
this season of the year,—close, too, upon the equinox, 
—have been most dangerous to the safety of the 
squadron. He received for answer that the ships 
must go to sea without them. On receiving this 
reply he at once got under weigh. . 
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The destination of the squadron was Wingo Sound, 
to which anchorage the Admiralty had given instruc- 
tions to proceed,:and there await further orders, 
Further instructions, accompanied by a sealed de- 
spatch, commanded that, after passing the 55th degree 
of north latitude,.the Admiral was to open the de- 
spatch, and conform himself in all respects thereto. 

Fortunately, no accident occurred on the voyage 
to Wingo Sound, though the weather was foggy, and 
the ships were much scattered, some reaching the an- 
chorage before the Flag-ship. On the 16th, when the 
fog cleared away, there were only three ships, the 
St. Jean d’Acre, Edinburgh, and Hogue, in company. 
On the 18th, the whole squadron, with the exception 
of the Royal George, which arrived on the following 
day, was at anchor in Wingo Sound, where it was 
joined by Rear Admiral James H. Plumridge, who had 
embarked at Yarmouth in the Leopard. The Daunt- 
less, Capt. Ryder, also joined the Squadron at Wingo. 

On reaching the 55th degree of north latitude, the 
Admiral opened the sealed despatch, which proved to 
be one from the Foreign Office, directing him, as the 
ports of the Baltic were represented to be now in a 
great measure free from ice, to take up such a posi- 
tion near the entrance of that sea as might, without 
loss of time, enable him to give prompt effect to fur- 
ther orders from Her Majesty. 

He was moreover instructed that as the answer of 
the Emperor of Russia to the ultimatum of the Allies 
had not been received, though it was expected not to 
be otherwise than unfavourable, the squadron was 
not to assume an attitude of positive hostility against 
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Russia, nor to seek occasion for a conflict with the 
Russian ficét in their own ports. Notwithstanding 
this, he was to take care that no Russian ship of war 
should pass by him into the North Sea, on account 
of the injury which it might inflict on the British 
coast. At the same time he was instructed that 
great disappointment would be felt should-any over- 
strained forbearance on his part allow any portion of 
the Russian fleet to place itself in a position to in- 
flict injury on British interests. 

He was therefore ordered so to dispose his fleet as 
to prevent this. Should any Russian ship attempt to 
pass him, he was to apprise their Commanders that 
he could not allow them to do so, and if they per- 
sisted he was to attack them; whilst, should they 
seek shelter in a neutral port, he was to watch them, 
so as to prevent them from getting out of the Baltic. 

In addition to this the Admiral was instructed 
that he was to take the most effectual means for the 
protection of Danish or Swedish ships and territory 
from any hostile attack by Russia, in the event of an 
application to him to that effect being made by the 
Governments of Denmark or Sweden. He was to con- 
form himself in all respects to these instructions, in 
the “ possible contingency of an attack being made 
by Russia,” either with or without a previous declara- 
tion of war—with the view of constraining either of 
those powers to adopt a course of policy favourable to 
Russian views, or of occupying a portion of their 
territory so as to enable the fleets of Russia to resist 
with greater effect the attacks of the British fleet. 

It is thus evident from what has been narrated that 
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the British Government expected the Russian fleet 
to meet the Admiral at the entrance of the Baltic, 
and that an attempt would be made to pass ships 
into the German Ocean. The neutrality of Denmark, 
and even of Sweden was considered doubtful, in case 
the Russian fleet got into their waters; whilst evidence 
has been given in the preceding chapter that Den- 
mark was rather inclined to Russia than to the Allies 
—the leanings of the influential classes in Denmark 
being dedidedly Russian. Jt was then the first duty 
of the Admiral to prevent this, and, failing in preven- 
tion, to frustrate such co-operation. 

These orders from Her Majesty’s Government were 
perfectly clear and distinct, and as clearly superseded 
the previous order of the Admiralty to remain in 
Wingo Sound, by ordering the squadron to take up 
such a position as would prevent any Russian ship 
from passing out of the Baltic, which could not have 
been done by remaining in Wingé Sound, as a glance 
at the map will show. Having no orders from the 
Admiralty as to his position, the choice of that 
position was as clearly left to his own unfettered 
judgment. 

The Admiral at once saw that, in the foggy 
weather which accompanies the breaking up of the 
ice within the Baltic, nothing would have been more 
easy than for the Sweaborg squadron, did the state 
of the ice permit, to make a dash at Copenhagen, and 
to turn the neutrality of Denmark—even then wa- 
vering— into active co-operation with*Russia. That 
the intention existed he well knew, and he interpreted 
the order from Her Majesty’s Government, not to 
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_ allow the Russian fleet “to place itself in a position 
to inflict “injury upon British interests within the 
Baltic,” into an understood command not to permit 
any such combination. He was ordered, moreover, 
by the. Admiralty, to conform himself in all respects 
to the superior despatch, and at once determined to 
take up the position which, in his judgment, these 
joint instructions required. 

He therefore decided upon passing the Belt, and 
without loss of time proceeding to the vicinity. of 
Copenhagen, as the best position to carry out his 
orders. Before doing so, he, however, .deémed 
it necessary to visit Copenhagen in pérson, in order _ 
to gain the most authentic information possible 
relative to the probable intentions of the Russian 
fleet at Sweaborg. Previous to his departure for the 
Danish Capital, he notified to the Admiralty that he 
had opened the despatch from the Foreign Office, 
and that, in obedience to it, as well as to the Ad. 
miralty order to conform himself to it, he should 
use all expedition in getting through the Belt,—as, 
should the Russian ships at Sweaborg get out be- 
fore he had passed the Belt, they might, in the fogs, 
slip past him through the Sound, or anchor at 
Copenhagen. 

As the British squadron was unaccompanied by a 
single gun-boat, and as the Russians were known to 
bé well supplied with this class of vessels, so ne- 
cessary in a war in the Baltic, the Admiral pointed 
out to the Board the necessity of supplying the de- 
ficiency, and transmitted to them the plan of a gun- 
boat which had been submitted to him. Before 
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quitting England he had repeatedly urged upon the 
Board the necessity of small steamers, as being’ ab- 
solutely requisite for successful operations in the 
Baltic.* + Sir Hamilton Seymour had pointed ont 
the same thing, and the Admiral repeated his de- 
mand when at Capenhagen. arian 

On the 19th of March, the day after the fleet had 
reached Wingo Sound, Sir Charles hoisted his flag 
on board the Valorous, and proceeded to Copen- 

_ hagen, leaving the squadron in charge of Rear 
“<"Mdniiral Plumridge, who, during the absence of the 
Comnuiander-in-Chief, was diligently engaged in excr- 
cising the men at firing at a mark, a practice which, 
from their inexperience, was much needed. 

On reaching Copenhagen the Admiral learnt that 
the Russian Government was making every effort to 
effect a junction of a division of the Cronstadt flcet 
with that at Sweaborg, as soon as the state of the ice 
would permit ; and as the spring promised to be 
unusually early, they expected to be successful. If 
so, there would have been no difficulty in getting 

‘from thence to Copenhagen in the absence of the 
British squadron. Had this been strong enough— 
or had it possessed in discipline and experience what 
it wanted in numbers—it might, have been matter 
of congratulation had the Russian fleet attempted an 
union with that of Denmark ; though, in the present 


* “Captain Scobell has put the enclosed memorandum into my 
hands, and I fulfil my promise in sending it to you. I told him 
that the use of fire-vessels had not been overloohed by you from 
the first hour of your appointment to your present command.”— 
Sir J. Graham to Sir C. Napier, July 11. 1854. It is almost 
needless to say, that not one was ever supplied. 
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condition of the British squadron, it would have 
been no easy matter to dispose of the two fleets when 
united. 

As the British squadron had neither numbers nor 
experience, it, was a paramount object to prevent any 
such movement of the Russian fleets, or, indeed, any 
other which could be checked. The great point was 
to anticipate such movement. 

Whilst at Copenhagen the Admiral informed Sir 
James Graham that the Russians were still fast at 
Sweaborg, where he trusted they would remain till 
he could bring up the squadron to Kiel or its neigh- 
bourhood, by which he hoped to prevent any attempt 
on their part at reinforcing their ships. The Danes 
were much pleased at the vicinity of the British 
ships, as it would confirm the neutrality of their Go- 
vernment, and thus save them from war. 

The Admiral apprised the First Lord that a num- 
ber of small steamers was absolutely necessary for de- 
spatch boats and fire-vessels, as well as to protect the 
squadron ; as, from all he could learn, the Russians 
were likely to be enterprising. Although the British 
squadron was lying in a neutral port, the Russians 
might not be very particular in case they came out, 
and at night they might start a number of fire- 
vessels amongst them, and then make their escape 
amongst the numerous islands. To guard against 
this, he had only four steamers. 

On the 21st Sir Charles returned to Wingo Sound, 
and on the 22nd the squadron was again ordered 
to prepare for sea. On the following morning it 
was under weigh for its new position, which the Ad- 
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miral informed the Board would, in all probability, 
be Kioge Bay, — an anchorage, in. his opinion, pre- 
ferable to that of Kiel; as from Kioge Bay he 
should beeable to command both the Sound and the 
Belt. 

The squadron ,had not been able to procure any 
pilots at Wingo, nor were ‘those in it competent to 
take charge of it through the Belt. The passage of 
this intricate navigation, with line-of-battle ships of 
great draught of water, may, therefore, be classed 
afnongst ‘the remarkable instances of modern -navi- 
gation, and indeed was so regarded by the Go- 
vernment, being rightly characterised by Sir James 
Graham as “a most successfifl exploit,” which in 
truth it was, and one which reflected the highest 
credit on the captains and masters of the several 
ships, especially considering the inexperience of ‘their 
men. 

It has been said that the Hetla made a voyage 
through the Belt. She was commanded by Mr. Peter 
Wellington, Master of the Victory flag-ship at Ports- 
mouth, who had been selected for the service. Mr. 
Wellington arrived at Copenhagen on the Sth of 
March, having left Kiel on the 3rd. It was antici- 
pated that he would have returned to England by 
the time the fleet sailed, and in this Mr. Wellington 
succeeded, having met the Admiral at the Downs. 
But in order to effect this, he had not been able to 
proceed to Bornholm, according to his instructions. 
The time allotted to him was, in fatt, insufficient, 
considering the service he was upon. 

On his arrival at Copenhagen he found that the 
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Danish Government had issued an order that no 
vessel was to be allowed within a certain distance of 
the Trekronen battery; so that the necessary opera- 
tion of coaling had to be performed with great loss of 
time and much inconvenience. Mr. Wellington re- 
commended that, in navigating the Belt, a steamer 
with six beacon buoys to mark the dangers-would be 
of the greatest benefit, especially in passing Sprogo. 
Of the harbours seen by him, he preferred that of 
Christiania in Norway, Wingo Sound on the Swedish 
coast, Nyborg in the Great Belt, and Kiel in Hol- 
stein, as the best place of all for a general rendez- 
vous ; supplies of all kinds being as reasonable there 
as at ‘Copentauens 

There was not much in this report which could 
be of use in the navigation of the Belt, and the 
journals of the /Zecla were not supplicd to the Ad- 
miral. What he wanted to know was something of 
the dangers to be encountered in navigating the Belt, 
and in this respect he was nothing the wiser for the 
voyage of the Heela. 

The squadron weighed anchor soon after 6 o'clock 
on the morning of the 23rd of March; the rendezvous 
being appointed at Foreness. At 5 p.m. it was off 
Anholf, where it was joined by the Neptune, ‘Capt. : 
Frederick “Hutton, and the Monarch, Capt. John 
E. Erskine. The Neptune bore the flag of Rear Ad- 
miral Corry, who, on joining, was directed to proceed “ 
to Foreness for the night, as it was blowing -hard. 
The squadron Sanchiored there in a strong gale, at 
11 pm. 

On the 2ith, at 7 a.m., the Leopard was sént for- 
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ward to place vessels on the various shoals between 
Foreness and Kallundborg Fiord. This service was 
very judiciously performed by Admiral Plumridge, 
the squadron shortly afterwards following. At4tp.m. 
the ships rounded Reefiiess Light, passing the Daunt- 
less, at anchor between Reefness and the shoals. A little 
before sunset the squadron anchored in Kalundborg 
Fiord; but so badly manned were some of the ships 
that it was with difficulty they could furl their sails. 
This is hardly to be wondered at when the Admiral 
was afterwards officially apprised that, “ noheithstand- 
ing the number of landsmen entered, we are come nearly 
toa dead stand for seamen!” This was from Admiral 
Berkeley. 

At 10 o'clock on the following morning, the Leo- 
pard, bearing the flag of Admiral Plumridge, was 
sent forward to place steamers on the Sprogo and 
Vengeance shoals, which service was performed in a 
masterly manner. The morning had been overcast 
with drizzling rain, and this was accompanied by 
strong gales, which at 4 p.m. had so much increased 
as to induce the Admiral to order the squadron to 
strike topmasts. , ; 

The ships held on during the, night, and early on 
the following morning the Vulture was sent forward 
to Copenhagen, in obedience to previous Admiralty 
order. In the course of this morning the squadron 
was joined by Capt.. Lyons, who, in the Miranda, 
had been reconnoitring in the direction of Revel and 
Port Baltie. Capt. Lyons reported that there were 
no Russian ships of war in either port, both of which 
he had reached with great difficulty, having had to 
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force his ship through fifty miles of ice in going, 
and nearly the same in returning. Less able officers 

- might have shrunk from such a task; yet was the 
service as completely performed as thoughethere had 
Not been an ice-floe in the Baltic. 

That Capt. Lyons had been able_to force his way 
at all, was a proof that, with a further break up of 
the ice in the time which had elapsed since he quitted 
Revel, the Russians might, with a fair wind, be able 
to force their way also; and there was every reason 
to believe that they would do so the moment that 
the ice in the Gulf of Finland became practicable. 
When Capt. Lyons left the gulf, the ice had not 
broken up; but the Admiral felt that he would not be 
through the Belt any too soon to destroy the Russian 
hope of effecting a junction between their fleets, 
whatever might be the purpose of such junction. 

That the rapidity of his movements did so deter 
them is certain. The Russians, believing the British 
fleet to be in a high state of efficiency, judged that it 
might follow in the track of Captain Lyons, and thus 
meet the Sweaborg division, if it left port. It did 
not therefore venture out, thus rendering any con- 
templated Junction with the Danish fleet out of the 

-qiiestion. = 

Capt. Lybns, whose ship had received considerable 
damage, from the ice, proceeded, in pursuance of pre- 
vious orders, to Sheerness. At 2 p.m. the Leopard 
rejoined the squadron, bringing with her Mr. Bu- 
chanan, the Biitish Minister at Copenhagen. At 3 
P.M. the squadron came to an anchor between Nyborg 
and Sprogo. . 
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On this day the Admiral wrote to Sir James . 


Graham, notifying the arrival of the Neptune and 
Monarch, but complaining ‘that the Monarch was 





fit to fight. He represented to the First Lord that 
it would be better to give such ships more time, as, in 
the state in which they joined the squadron, they 
were only a nominal force, whilst they gave him the 
credit of being stronger than he really was. 

To this representation the First Lord subsequently 
replied, “I hope to hear that you have been able to 
enter men in the Baltic.” This is perhaps the first time 
in our history that an Admiral was sent forth to war, 
and told to find his men amongst foreign nations 
as he went along: nations, moreover, which, though 
now professedly neutral, would, as regarded some of 
them, have become hostile, had the chances of war 
been against us. Yet this injunction to pick up fo- 
reign seamen was afterwards frequently and most anx- 
iously repeated: The only immediate hope held‘out 
by the First Lord was that the Cumberland, which 
had been three years in commission, would ‘now join 
the squadron, and that probably many of her’ men 
would be found qualified for highex ratings; in which 


case they were to be turned over as petty officers to” 


ships in want of them, their places in the ‘Cumberland 
being filled up by a draft of men from home. — 

On the morning of the 27th, the squadron having 
procured a few pilots, again weighed anchor, first 
saluting the Danish flag, which salute was duly re- 
turned from Nyborg. At 6.15 a.m. it passed Sprogo 
in the Great Belt, and the rendezvous was appointed 
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at Kiel, where thé Flag-ship anchored at 4.30 pes. ; 
a fortnight only after having quitted England, and 
having conducted the squadron through a most in- 
tricate and dangerous navigation. The Admiral 
having preceded the squadron to the anchorage, it 
was left in charge of Admiral Corry, who at 9 p.m. 
brought the ships to an anchor in the outer roads of 
Kiel. No disaster of any kind had occurred during 
the passage, beyond the temporary disablement of ohe 
of the engines of the Dauniless. 

On his arrival at Kiel, the Admiral wrote to Ad- 
miral Berkeley, on whom had devolved the charge of 
manning the squadron, advising him of the bad con- 
dition of some of the ships. “The Monarch,” wrote 
Sir Charles, “is in a most deplorable state ; she ought 
not to have been sent to sea. There is hardly a man 
in her who knows a rope. You may suppose I am 
anxious to be reinforced, as, by all I hear, the Rus- 
sians will be in great force, what with their ships and 
gun-boats. I warn you to beware that if accidents 
happen to us from want of men it will be no joke: 
especially Ajax and Monarch are badly mannéd, Mo- 
narch abominably so; none are fit to go into action 
as they ought to be. Be sure you send us powder 
and shot to fill up.” 

Whilst, as regards the fleet, matters were in this 
state, England was on the tiptoe of expectation 
that some decisive blow would be at once struck, 
though where, .or by what means, it is difficult to 
guess. A blow had indeed been struck by the rapi- 
dity of the Admiral’s movements, which had com- 
pletely frustrated the plans of Russia, viz., by placing 
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the squadron between them and the Danish capital, 
and’ preventing the smallest chance of any of their 
cruisers getting out of the Baltic. oa: 

On the 22nd -of March, when the Baltic was a 
mass of solid or broken ice, Sir H. Seymour, our late 
Ambassador at Sf. Petersburg, thus wrote to the 
Admiral: «I am doing all I can to moderate the 
expectations of my countrymen, and*to explain to 
them that the fleet cannot sail on the ice, or take 
Cronstadt by the wasp's nest process; and that, 
evén if Cronstadt were taken, the Winter Palace is 
too large to be packed up for erection in- Trafalgar 
Square.” No man better knew the strength and 
resources of Russia, or the difficulty of getting at her, 
than did Sir H. Seymour, who thus ridicules the in- 
ordinate expectation of what the Admiral was to effect 
instanter, though, unhappily, as will ere this have been 
gathered, without the means to effect anything. 

Tt should have been enough, that in nineteen days 
after quitting England, the Admiral had, by his 
rapid progress, utterly paralysed the movements of 
Russia, and had not permitted a single ship of war . 
to pass him into the North Sea, whereby the undg- 
fended coasts of England—then with scarcely a ship 
of war in her ports — would have been at the mercy . 
of any that had escaped his vigilance. On;the con- 
trary, he had the whole of the enemy’s force in front 
of him, enclosed, as it were, in the net of their own 
waters, beyond the power of external mischief either 
by action or political diplomacy. This fortnight’s 
work alone, whether nationally or diplomatically con- 
sidered, was worthy of a campaign. : 
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On the 26th of March, the Board of Admiralty ap- 
prised Sir C. Napier that quarters were being pre- 
pared at Riga by the Russian Government for a gar- 
rison of 8000 men, and at Revel for a garrison of 
32,000 men. Further information was sent to him 
respecting the movements of Swedish gun-boats. He 
was also apprised that extensive military defensive 
preparations were being made on the coast of Norway. 

The Admiralty, acting on the information of Col. 
Hodges and Mr. Buchanan, at various times warned 
Sir Charles that the Russians were actively engaged 
in getting the materiel of war from the neutral ports. 
Col. Hodges reported considerable quantities of lead 
lying at Liibeck for shipment to Riga. “The naviga- 
tion was open, and great exertions were being made 
to get it away before the declaration of blockade. 
Mr. Buchanan ascertained that Swedish vessels were 
engaged in this object, and that one had already 
left hurriedly, in consequence of telegraphic instruc- 
tions, in tow of a Liibeck steamer for Bornholm, 
whence she would be able to get to Russia. Mr. 
Buchanan moreover learned that several other vessels 
had left Liibeck for Russian ports ostensibly laden 
with cotton, but really with munitions of war, ad- 
ditional cargoes of which were in a state of active 
forwardness. The train of 23rd of March had 
brought from Hamburg 300 quintals of sulphur, to 
be shipped to Finland. Ten thousand muskets 
and thirty-two cases of Congreve rockets had also 
_ arrived. at Liibeck on Russian Government account. 
It is remarkable; that although notifying this to 
the Admiral, the Board of. Admiralty, throughout 
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the whole campaign, never supplied the fleet with 
a single Congreve rocket! though it was no secret 
that numbers had been made in London for Russia, 
to whom they were of less use than to the British 
fleet, which could not well undertake any bombard- 
ing without them. , 

On the 29th of March, the squadron, having been 
Joined by the Odin, Capt. Scott, again weighed, and 
left the outer roads of Kiel for Kioge Bay. It was 
shortly afterwards joined by the Lightning, surveying 
vessel, Capt. Sulivan, and was compelled to anchor at 
5 P.M. on account of heavy fog. : 

On the 30th of March, Sir James Graham trans- 
mitted to the Admiral further instructions as to the 
course to be pursued, viz., that, when assured of 
having the whole of the enemy’s force in front of him, 
and within the Gulf of Finland, his first object must 
be to shut them up there, and to see if they were dis- 
posed to measure strength with him. The First Lord 
thought that they would not now do so, but would 
more probably await his attack under cover of their 
fortresses. He doubted the prudence of any such 
operation, but inclined to the belief that the Ad- 
miral, having established his blockade, should rather 
look to Aland, which, from report, the Russians were 
about to evacuate. If not, it would be necessary to 
take steps for attacking it, and preparations must be 
made accordingly, —the Admiral’s instructions being 
specially directed to this object, as the first success 
obtained in the Aland Islands would have a great 
effect both on Finland and Sweden. But if the 


Russians held their ground and meant to defend 
E2 
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Aland, the Admiral was to consider that, without the 
co-operation of “a military force, at least equal to the 
enemy's garrison, success could not be secured,” and it 
would not do to begin by risking a failure. How- 
ever, the First Lord informed Sir Charles that he was 
disposed to leave to him the largest discretion. He 
would make him strong as rapidly as he-could, and 
he must then turn the means placed under his com- 
mand to the best account. 

On the 30th of March the squadron was still de- 
tained at anchor off Langeland by the fog. On the 
31st it again sailed, and anchored in Kioge Bay at 
noon on the Ist of April, having been joined by the 
Gorgon, Commander Arthur Cumming, which ship 
brought out from England Mr. G. Biddlecombe, 
Master of the Fleet. When at anchor the squadron 
was joined by the Conjlict, Captain John Foote. 

Whilst under way for Kioge, the Princess Royal 
and Cressy ran foul of each other, fortunately without 
sustaining greater damage than the loss of two of the 
Princess Royal's boats, and the fore-yard and flying 
jib-boom of the Cressy. Whilst regretting this ac- 
cident, which was rather owing to inexperience than 
to neglect, the Commander-in-Chief congratulated the 
Admiralty on the successful passage of the Belt with 
so many large ships. 

When at Kiel, a deputation of the British mer- 
chants at Hamburg waited on the Admiral, with an 
invitation to partake of a public dinner; but Sir 
Charles was compelled to decline accepting it, on 
account of the onerous duties of the squadron. 

Whilst on his way to Kioge Bay, the Board of 
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Admiralty was indefatigable in communicating to 
him all the information they had obtained of the 
movements and resources of the Russians. On the 
18th of March he was told that the Russians were 
fitting their gun-boats with disc steam engines; 
though the Board*did not credit the report: why, is 
not stated: If so, it was small consolation to Sir 
Charles Napier that he had no gun-boats to meet — 
them. Nor was it much more satisfactory to be 
told, on the 27th of March, that at Cronstadt the 
Russians had two floating batteries, each armed 
with four 98-pounder mortars, whilst he had not, 
then or afterwards, a single mortar in his fleet! He 
was also told that one of the Russian forts at Cron- 
stadt mounted 128 guns, equally divided into four 
classes, of 112-pounders, 98-pounders, 74-pounders, 
and 48-pounders. 

On the 30th of March, the Board of Admiralty 
transmitted to Sir Charles the preparations which the 
Russians were making for his reception. At Swea- 
borg, Cronstadt, and Revel they had laid down 70 
mines and booms, for the purpose of destroying his 
ships. All the forts were supplied with red-hot shot. 
The Board also obtained the Russian plan of meeting 
the British squadron, which they felt assured would at 
once proceed to Cronstadt. The fleets were ordered to 
remain close in harbour and receive the attack, till 
our vessels were disabled, as it was calculated they 
would be. Whilst in this condition, the fire of the 
forts was to be seconded by that of the fleets, which 
would thus secure an easy prey. The Sweaborg 


division was then to be ordered, by electric telegraph, 
zE3 ‘ 
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to come to the support of the Cronstadt fleet, and 
thus make sure of the whole of our ships. The plan 
was not ill devised, and would, no doubt, have met 
with more or less success, had the Admiral been un- 
‘wise enough to fulfil the Russian expectation that he 
would attack the forts at Cronstadt. 

In case Revel should be attacked, the Russian mode 
of meeting the attack has at least the merit of no- 
velty. A number of large ships were to be lightened 
and dragged into shoal water, so that it was expected 
the British squadron would, by following them, have 
fallen into the snare, and, when dashing at these ships, 
themselves run aground, whereby they would have 
become an easy prey ! 

It was also ascertained that an imperial ukase had 
arrived at Riga, putting the provinces “en état de 
guerre.” The supreme military command of Livonia was 
entrusted to Prince Susaroff. Esthonia and Cour- 
land were to form separate commands, Prince Susaroff 
retaining the civil command of the three provinces. 

We have spoken of the defensive preparations of 
Norway. It was now ascertained that, besides the 
ships of war to be stationed on the coast of Finmark, 
two engineer officers were deputed to prepare the 
fortress of Wardehus on the island of Wardoe, at the 
entrance of the White Sea, for the reeeption of troops. 
The casemated fortress of Kaholmen, which com- 

“mands the entrance to Christiania, was also to be put 
in order. Thé naval stations of Horten and Christian. 
sand were being prepared for any contingency. The 
Swedish fortified ports generally were to be closed to 
ships of war as soon as the war commenced. 
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RELATING TO THE WAR IN THE BALTIC. 
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MARKS, 


In a work of this nature, the reader will naturally” 
expect information relative to what may be termed 
the diplomacy of the war, so far as regards the 
states more immediately connected with Russia in 


the North. At the period‘of which we write, th 
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daily papers exerted every nerve to penetrate the 
secrets of Cabinets, and arrived at no small amount 
of truth, coupled with much that was erroneous, and 
more that .was conjectural. The Government too 
communicated much that was expedient — but no 
more. ' We will endeavour to give'a synopsis of our 
diplomatic position at the Northern afd German 
Courts as far as is necessary for the comprehension 
of our narrative,— for we are not writing the 
diplomatic history of the war. In so doing, we shall 
go to sources beyond the possibility of error, for 
which, if it be made, we must be jheld accountable. 
Whilst war was yet imminent, it was impossible to 
predict with any degree of certainty what might be 
the combinations for or against us, The contin- 
gencies which might have arisen as regards Austria, 
Prussia, and Sweden were endless. Whilst we were 
at war with Russia, Austria might act against 
Russia, in favour of her, or be neutral. Prussia 
might be neutral, whilst Austria remained so. 
Prussia might act with England, whilst. Austria 
remained neutral. Prussia might act in favour of 
Russia, whilst Austria was neutral. Austria might 
act against Russia, whilst Prussia was acting of- 
fensively in her favour. Austria might act in 
favour of Russia, whilst Prussia was acting against 
her. Both Austria-and Prussia combined might 
act for or against Russia. In short, these complica- 
tions might be interminable. Yet the course to be 
pursued was clear enough, viz., how to meet the 
greatest combination that could be formed against 
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us, or how to procure the greatest combination in 
our favour. 

There was no existing combination against us to 
meét; consequently the movements of the Govern- 
ment were confined solely to one object, to procure 
combinations in Dur favour; viz., those of Austria, 
Prussia, 4nd Sweden in the first instance, which 
avould be followed by the petty states of Germany, 
and perhaps Denmark, on compulsion. 

, Now for the steps taken by the Government to this 
end. A squadron was despatched to the Baltic, and 
the often repeated. instructions to the Admiral may 
be confined to three heads, which were kept con- 
stantly in view: First, to keep the Russian fleet 
shut up in the Baltic, in order to prevent their 
cruisers from slipping out to the injury of our com- 

‘merce and coasts. Secondly, on no account to attack 
the Russian forts, or, as Sir James Graham phrases 
it, not “to run his head against stone walls,” not “ to 
play the enemy’s game,” &c.: this caution was 
constantly reiterated. Thirdly, to “ look to Aland,” 
as a bait for Sweden to enter into the combination 
desired, as well as for the aid of her gun-boats ;— 
this being stated in direct language, which will be 
afterwards adduced, it being necessary to mention 
it here, because it is important, before we can 
follow the course of the campaign, to form a clear 
idea of the purpose for which the saa was sent 
to the Baltic. 

From the above, it is aiiiidently: apparent that 
fighting the Russian forts was not the object of the 
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Government —however it might be the object of the 
Admiral, could he have got the means he asked 
for. Those means were not supplied, which is an 
additional confirmation that the Government ‘had 
other objects in view. Next to keeping the Russian 
fleet from doing us mischief by getting out of the 
Baltic, the object of our squadron could, at this 
period, have been none other than that of turning 
Sweden in our favour— as was indeed directly stated 
by the First Lord—and procuring the combination of 
Austria and Prussia with the Allies, by means of the 
demonstration made by the fleet. That this was its 
object, will by and by appear — not from argument 
only, but from proof positive. 

Again, the words of Sir James Graham, before the 
departure of the flect, are very remarkable. He did 
not apprehend that the Admiral would be called upon 
to undertake any “desperate service.” His after in- 
structions, from time to time, cautioned him against 
. undertaking any “ desperate service.” Not that the 
Admiral would have paid much attention to these 
cautions had he possessed the means of undertaking 
desperate service; but there are the Government 
cautions against it, and the Government took care 
not to supply him with the means of exhibiting any 
inconvenient zeal. Taking all these circumstances 
together, nothing can be clearer than that the first 
object of the Baltic fleetyin the estimation of the 
Government, was that of demonstration to procure 
German and Swedish combination in favour of the 
Allies, and not fighting, unless the Russian fleet 
came out. 
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And Sir James Graham was right, both in making 
a demonstration for the purpose of procuring com- 
binations i in favour of the Allies, and in not wishing 
to expose an insufficient and newly manned. squa- 
dron to a contest with granite walls. Not that 
the Admiral, in the present condition of his fleet, and 
without troops, would have dreamed of such a con- 
test; but still, from some undefinable belief in the 
Admiral’s rashness, Sir James thought constant 
gaution necessary. It is difficult to say how Sir 
Charles Napier acquired this reputation for rashness, 
for throughout his whole previous life he never under- 
took an enterprise which had not ended in immediate 
and brilliant victory. In place of rashness, such 
victory could only have been the result of just cal- 
culation, promptly arrived at, and instantly executed. 

At the risk of being deemed prolix, it is necessary, 
before entering on German diplomacy, to pursue this 
subject a little further, for it is the key to all which 
afterwards occurred in the Baltic, and, indeed, . 
throughout the war; and without a correct esti: 
mation of these matters, it is impossible to arrive at 
accurate conclusions, 

Had not the conduct of Sir Charles Napier been 
afterwards called in question, for not attacking Swea- 
borg and Cronstadt with ‘ships alone, of so great 
draught of water that they could with difficulty ap- 
proach the one or the other, this course might not be 
called for. Both Sweaborg and ‘Cronstadt were 
stronger by far, as well by nature as by art, than 
was Sebastopol at its first investment. At Sebastopol 
the fleet could get well up to the forts, and we all 
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know what trifling impression the attack made on them. 
Neither Sweaborg nor Cronstadt could be attacked un- 
less first pounded with gun and mortar-boats, and the 
Admiral, having neither the one nor the other, very 
wisely refrained from attacking them. At Sebastopol 
a larger army than had ever before been collected for 
a siege, backed the fleet, and finally rendered it 
subordinate, as being of no use against the forts. 
Sir Charles Napier had no troops at all, for the 
French troops suddenly, and by express order of the 
French Government, left him immediately after the 
fall of Bomarsund. Is it not then absurd to have 
expected Sir Charles Napier, without troops, and at 
the commencement of winter, to do that which a 
vast army, after two campaigns, and with enormous 
loss of life, only partially succeeded in effecting ? 

These remarks, though premature as regards our 
history, are nevertheless called for here, in order 
that we may afterwards place the objects of the 
Baltic fleet beyond question. A few words on 
Sebastopol, the weaker fortress, will show that 
an attack on Cronstadt or Sweaborg was not 
amongst those objects. A high military authority 
(whose name we are not at liberty to mention), on 
the 14th of March, the day after the Admiral left 
England’ for the Baltic, wrote on this subject as 
follows : — 


“Aa to attacking Sebastopol, this appears to me to be an 
operation of so desperate and reckless a character, that I 
hope no French and British Generals will be found who 
would attempt to carry it into execution. On the sea side, 
the defences are so formidable that to attach it with ships 
alone would be in the highest degree rash and unjustifiable, 
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As to attacking it from the land side, there can be no doubt. 
But on that side the place is fortified by a line of forts, 
which would form a completely fortified line of battle for the 
garrison. These forts are bastioned, of masonry, and so 
strong that to reduce them could only be accomplished by a 
regular attack with heavy artillery; whilst to occupy these 
works, the garrison,cannot be supposed to be less than from 
30,000 to 35,000 men. All the gailors and marines of the 
enemy would be available for defence. To force such a Vine 
of defence would of itself be extremely difficult, and would 
require considerable time. But what in the meantime would 
the Russian army outside be doing? The whole disposable 
fotce of Russia would be diverted for its relief; so that there 
is a certainty that the besieging force would be attacked by 
a great army. The operation therefore would be of the 
most formidable kind, and the besieging army, if defeated, 
would also be destroyed ; so that, of ail the operations which 
may be attempted, this one appears to me about the most absurd 
and dangerous. 

“ Exactly similar reasons exist against attaching Cronstadt, 
Revel, Sweaborg, Riga, and Viborg, or any strong place 
that can be supported from the land side, as those stated 
against attacking Sebastopol. But the sume reasons do 
not seem to me to apply to the Aland Islands, and I don’t 
see why they should not be attacked.” 


Here we have a high military authority arriving 
at the same conclusions as did Sir James Graham, 
who was no doubt guided by competent authorities, 
military and naval. To say, then, that Sir Charles 
Napier, with ships alone, and without troops, should 
have attacked Sweaborg or Cronstadt, is the height 
of folly, and is so regarded by all military and naval 
authorities. To say that the squadyon itself was 
intended to attack such forts is no less an act of folly, 
even had not Sir James Graham himself repudiated 
such intention. 
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We are now in a condition to comprehend what 
was its intention. 

On the entrance of the British squadron into the 
Baltic, the whole Northern diplomaticquestion resolved 
itself into a small compass. The objects aimed at by 
the British Government were the co-operation of 
Prussia, Austria, and Sweden. Had this co-operation 
been obtained, the adherence of the petty German 
States would have followed as matter of course. 
The Baltic provinces of Russia would, in all proba- 
bility, have withdrawn from their allegiance. Den- 
mark, though thoroughly Russian, and ever eager to 
join her, could it have been accomplished in time, 
must either have joined the confederacy, or have been 
reduced to a nonentity; whilst Finland, though not 
revolutionary, as was represented in England, might 
reasonably have been expected to yearn towards 
the country from which she had so recently been 
separated. 

These were, doubtless, great objects; but in con- 
sidering them, we have only to deal with three states 
-— Prussia, Austria, and Sweden, and with these three 
in the order mentioned; as the influence of Prussia 
was great over Austria, which again would have 
been followed by Sweden. Prussia was all along the 
stumbling-block, or rather enemy, of the Allied 
diplomacy ; and at the period when the British press 
was exciting public ill-will against Austria, Prussia 
was in reality the power against which that ill-will 
ought to have been directed. 

At the outset of the war, the German people were 
with us—the Swedes were even more so. Not that 
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the German people had any wish to plunge heedlessly 
into war, but they would have been quite content 
that their Courts should have done so, if necessary. 
The Courts of Germany—with the exception of 
Prussia, whose diplomacy was as completely Russian 
as though it had emanated from St. Petersburg 
itself—presented no insuperable barrier to the Allied 
interests, but as they were controlled or influenced 
by Prussia. They had simply been for many years 
in confidential relationship with Russia, and did not 
kriow how to realise the possibility of a rupture with 
her. To break this barrier—slight, though venerable 
from age—required the success of our arms; or what’ 
would, at the time, have been equivalent, the adoption 
of a naval and military course in the Baltic on such 
a scale as, under the ordinary circumstances and 
calculations of war, must have commanded success. 

It was in not adopting this course that we failed 
from the outset throughout the whole war, and were, 
in the end, compelled to patch up an inconclusive 
peace. Our national means were abundant, had they 
been rightly directed; but in place of so directing 
them as to attach the German powers to us, those 
means could not have been better directed had our 
object been to detach them from us—and in this we 
succeeded. 

The Turks held their own against Russia without 
any assistance from us, though, perhaps, it may be 
conceded that a knowledge of coming assistance 
rendered the Russians cautious in the prosecution of 
the war against Turkey. Had the Allies confined 
themselves to securing the integrity of Turkey, and 
directed their main strength on the Baltic, nothing 
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could have saved Russia; for, with adequate means, 
some of her fortresses were not impregnable, but on 
the contrary might, with proper appliances, have 
been destroyed; and this would have answered our 
purpose better than capturing places which, under no 
circumstances, could we have held during the winter. 
Qur national ability to destroy the Russiansfortresses 
in the Baltic will abundantly appear in the following 
narrative. 

In place of this, we despatched an enormous fleet 
and army to the Crimea, a non-vital point of the 
Russian Empire, and from that moment Russia was 
safe. So long as she could amuse us at Sebastopol, 
and prevent our retreat, —which had it been attempted, 
must have become a second Corunna,—she had nothing 
to fear for her northern capital, where her power 
really lay; and, by securing her ships behind the 
thousands of guns of her Baltic fortresses, —themselves 
impracticable to large ships, which, when the blow 
ought to have been struck, had not so much as a 
gun-boat wherewith to approach them,— she saved her 
navy also. The best proof of the fears entertained 
by Russia for her Baltic territories, and even exist- 
ence, when, in 1856, a large army was ready to second 
our fleet in earnest, and when that fleet was about 
to be rendered for the first time efficient, is, that she 
accepted the terms of peace offered rather than run 
the risk of attack where she was most vulnerable, — 
trusting to hep diplomacy, which, as usual, has stood 
her in better stead than her arms could have done. 

The German Courts became instantly alive to the 
error which had been committed. At first, they 
trembled for Russia, when it was determined to 
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carry the war into the Baltic. But perceiving the ina- 
dequacy of the flect to the purposes of war amongst 
the rocks and shoals of a sea in which, from the 
magnitudg of the ships and the total want of small 
vessels, it could do nothing, they triumphantly pre- 
dicted that Russia had nothing to fear from Sir C. 
Napier, who would only inflict injury on his own 
ships if he attempted anything against the forts of 
Russia, or the fleets they sheltered. 

Prussia, though professedly standing aloof, now 
began to dally with Austria, and used all her in- 
fluence with the young Emperor to induce him to 
withdraw from the Western Powers. She had, 
shortly after the entrance of our flect into the Baltic, 
signed a convention with Austria, leading the 
Allied Powers to believe in her eventual sympathy, 
if not adhesion. Austria, though ignorantly abused 
by the English press, was showing every symptom 
of a nearer approach to us, if it could be done in 
concert with other German powers; and had she 
persevered in this course, Prussia must have fol- 
lowed as a matter of necessity. A mecting of the 
sovereigns of Prussia and Austria took place in 
Bohemia, and had the effect of checking the honest 
sympathy of the young Austrian Emperor; and 
thenceforth all positive and direct interest on the 
part of Austria ceased ; the policy of Prussia became 
thoroughly Russian, and was, no doubt, directed by 
Russia herself; as no one supposes the King of 
Prugsia to possess the capacity to enatt the masterly 
though Machiavellian part which he afterwards took 
in the interest of Russia. 
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The course adopted by Prussia, in order to check 
Austria, was that of intimidation. The Austrian 
Emperor was told that if his leaning towards the 
Allies— for it really existed—led him evenjually into 
serious difficulties, as it might do, he must not 
count on the support of Prussia or the other German 
powers, but rather on their enmity. The Emperor 
became alarmed at the prospect of becoming isolated 
in the midst of enemies, and yiclded to the represen- 
tations of Prussia, as regarded active co-operation 
with the Western Powers. . 

The influence of Prussia on Austria was not, 
however, altogether decided. Austria sent a summons 
to St. Petersburg, demanding the evacuation of the 
Principalities. If this was refused, it was understood 
that Austria would at once march on them, but with- 
out herself declaring war. Fearing the consequences 
of this determination, Prussia despatched an. officer 
to St. Petersburg, urging the Czar to negotiate. 

The Czar was greatly irritated at the Austrian 
summons, which the masterly diplomacy of Russia, 
however, soon turned to good, and even decisive 
account. In place of a flat refusal to the Austrian 
demand, as Prussia had anticipated, the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg, perceiving a latent advantage in the 
matter, resorted to negotiation; and in place of 
refusal, a rejoinder only was sent for the sake of 
delay, whilst the matter was more fully considered. 
The result was, it was seen by Russia that, if the 
Principalities were turned over to Austria, Germany 
would be fully satisfied, and every chance of an al- 
liance between Austria and the Western Powers dis- 
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sipated. This masterly diplomatic move was there- 
fore determined on, ostensibly to meet the wishes of 
Austria and Prussia, but really to neutralise Austria, 
in which, by turning over the Principalities to her pro- 
tection, Russia completely succeeded. What British 
diplomacy was about in the meantime, is another 
question. , . 

Prussia warmly seconded the move, but still made 
a show of adhering to the clumsy policy of putting 
an end to the war by negotiation. On finding that 
the Baltic fleet failed to effect anything of importance 
against Russia beyond blockading her ports, — which 
was of no great consequence, as Prussia threw open 
her own ports to the Czar, who forthwith confined 
his ships of war to the protection of his fortresses, — 
Prussia threw off the mask, and whilst giving us fair 
assurance of formally adopting the “Four Points,” 
as had been done by Austria, she repudiated her 
policy, perfidiously addressed a circular to the Ger- 
man Courts in a totally different and contradictory 
sense, and henceforward succeeded in nullifying our 
relations with Austria and the rest of Germany. 
It is more than probable that this was not effected 
by any superfluity of diplomatic tact on the part of 
Prussia, she rather acting the part of Russia. 

Had the means employed by us in the Baltic been 
such as even to promise success, — to say nothing of 
being sufficient to secure it,— our relations with Ger- 
many would have been different, even, with Prussia 
against us, as she would have been under any cir- 
cumstances. But the fleet was far wide of its mark, 
and, demonstration apart, it was not calculated 
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for effect otherwise than by keeping Russia on the 
qui vive, whilst we were operating where she could 
well afford to laugh at our efforts. Our Ambassadors 
saw this at the time, and were urging on Sir Charles 
Napier the importance of a blow in the Baltic, in 
order to make a wholesome impression on the German 
Courts. The Government, blind to this importance, 
or having some other undefinable policy in view, was 
instructing him to be careful “ not to run his ships 
against stone walls ;” and neglected the means of at- 
tack which he pointed out. Had it been otherwise, 
Austria would have gone with us, and Sweden would 
as certainly have followed, whilst the minor German 
Powers could have no longer held aloof, even under 
the influence of Prussia, whose conduct, or, perhaps, 
obedience, was all that Russia could desire. Prussia 
washer bulwark, without being called upon to un- 
dertake her defence ; and as the Baltic fleet, of neces- 
sity, produced few effects to neutralise the course pur- 
sued by Prussia, the influence of Prussia upon the 
other German States kept alive the Russian prejudice 
amongst them, checked Austria in a course honestly 
begun, supplied her with a pretext for retracting this 
course, and annulled the co-operation both of Ger- 
many and Sweden with us. Our own want of fore- 
sight was our first enemy, Prussia our second and 
worst. 

We are not, however, the apologists of Austria. 
Her former character is against her, and though now 
sincere in hér wish for peace, she would, no doubt, 
have played the same game as have done other states 
in history, viz., stood near the field of battle; pro- 
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fessing all sorts of amiabilities, but with the intention 
of joining the strongest. That Austria earnestly 
desired the maintenance of peace, there can be no 
doubt. If at war with the Allies she must lose her 
Italian provinces. If at war with Russia, she might 
lose her very existence as a nation. Hence her ef- 
forts to make peace were naturally very great, and 
no doubt were made in earnest. But from our begin- 
ning the war in the wrong place, the Crimea, and 
sending Sir Charles Napier with a demonstration- 
fléet only to the Baltic, the real seat of Russian 
power, whilst that demonstration was only onc of 
unfitness of the squadron for any decisive purpose, 
Austria would have been insane to have made com- 
mon cause with us against the Czar. As far as her 
own safety was concerned, it would rather appear to 
have been her interest to have gone with the Czar 
and against the Allies, and this, had the latter sus- 
tained any reverse, she no doubt would have done. 

A few words must be said relative to the position of 
Sweden in these affairs. The feeling of the Swedish 
people, on the entrance of the British squadron into 
the Baltic, was decidedly in favour of an alliance 
with! us against Russia, and was, indeed, almost 
enthusiastically so; it would not have been difficult 
to have raised this feeling to a pitch which would 
have rendered neutrality almost impossible. Sweden, 
however, would not act without guarantecs and as- 
surances, which, at one time, the Allied Governments 
seemed well enough inclined to give, though after- 
wards, for some undefinable reason, they declined 
to give them. 
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The turning point was, however, the course pursued 
by Austria. Ifshe had moved in the direction of the 
Allies, Sweden would, no doubt, have followed, — but 
would not set the example, — preferring t> wait till 
Austria had declared one way or the other. In the 
meantime, the whole force of Sweden, naval and 
military, was placed in a state of equipment that 
would have rendered it immediately applicable to 


_ offensive or defensive war, had either become neces- 


sary. The course which Austria took, under the 
influence of Prussia, has been detailed ; and we neéd 
not allude farther to the co-operation of Sweden than 
to say that it was never given, nor, after the defec- 
tion of Austria, do any attempts seem to have been 
made to secure it; though, considering that our army 
and fleet were wasting their strength in the Black 
Sea to small purpose, the co-operation of Sweden, 
with her army, flcet, and superb flotilla of gun-boats, 
of which the Baltic fleet had not so much as one, 
was of the greatest importance. A slight pressure 
only was required, and we shall not go far wrong if 
we state that this was refrained from on the score of 
economy! Our fleet in the Baltic was paralysed from 
economy, and our diplomacy there seems to have 
suffered from the same disease. For’ this economy 
the nation has had to pay but too dearly. 

As regards Denmark. Before the Admiral had 
been long in the Baltic, and some time before he had 
reached the Gulf of Finland, the Danish Govern- 
ment was invited by Prussia and Austria to accede 
(for Holstein) to the Austro-Prussian Convention of 
the 20th of April. To be thus appealed to in her 
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German capacity, whilst her leanings were Russian in 
her Danish capacity, was embarrassing enough to 
Denmark ; as it was a demand which could not be 
well avoided on the one hand, and on the other might 
have led to the abandonment of her professedly 
neutral policy, amd to her being dragged into a war 
against Russia. It is plain that the secrets of the 
German Courts had not been confided to her. To 
comprehend the exact position of Denmark, it may~ 
be as well to particularise the object of the Austro- 
Prussian Convention, viz., that Prussia was to protect 
the territories of Austria, should the latter power 
find it necessary to her interests to interfere in the war 
in Turkey. To this treaty Denmark was asked to be- 
come a party for her German provinces ; i. e. she was 
asked to act against Russia, should it become neces- 
sary. After a lengthened deliberation, the Danish 
Government, knowing from ocular demonstration that 
the Baltic fleet, in its present condition, would not be 
able to do Russia any serious damage, and, no doubt, 
feeling that the German Courts would not be long in 
coming to the same conclusion, and would modify 
their tactics accordingly, solved her dilemma by 
cutting the Gordian knot, and refused to support 
Austria. : 

When this convention, by which the Allies had 
been amused into the hope of co-operation on the part 
of the German ‘powers, was going on, the Admiral 
was threading his way amidst the shoals and fogs of 
the Baltic towards Stockholm, with the intention of 
seeing what could be done with Sweden. The tactics 
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too had acquired. an‘-accurate measurement of the 
eapabilities of his fleet, saw that little was to be 
“feared from it,-and that the military’ ‘and naval: power 
of ‘the Allies wa’ being exercised in the wrong place 
-—the Black Séa. After this there was no hesitation 
on their parts as to the course they should pursue. 
The very course which Prassia took is a paoof of the 
influence which :our inadequate preparations in the 
Baltic had on her. When the fleet with its well ex- 
perienced cemmander was about to. enter the Baltic, 
Prussia, with the rest’ of thé world, felt that Russta 
was in danger. - When she- sayy" that the fleet was 
withoat. the - - proper’ means to get at Russia in her 
shallow waters, in which huge ships could not float 
near enough-.to her -fertresses to be of use, she 
viewed it in its right light, of an imposing parade of 
ships which ma commander could use effectively, 
because they could’ not come nigh the foe. Even 
when they were joined by the French fleet, effective- 
ness was not obtained, for the French fleet, like’ . 
the English, had no gun-boats which could: have got. 
at the encmy in their fastnesses, and. had, more- 
over, the disadvantage of being composed, with one 
exception only, of sailing ships, which required the 
utmost vigilance to prevent their getting aground 
in such waters. Even a non-naval power like Prus- 
sia could correctly calculate the ‘chances of such a 
fleet as this. The naval pewer of Great Britain 
appears to haye not been competent to calculate 
them. ce 
Lord Ellenborough was amongst the few statesmen 
who saw the error of the Government in the insuffi- 
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ciency of our Baltie preparations. - Looking -on the 
Baltic as the vital point of the Russjan empire, and 
fully aware that in-ro other way than by attacking 
Russia theve, with a powerful army as well as with a 
fleet, could we exercise any influence upon the Courts, 
of Germany, he jurged the despatch of an army 
where aloye.it would tell ‘with. effest, contenting our- 
selves inthe East by merely providing for the safety 
of Turkey. 

This view was moteover urged upon the Govern- 
mtnt by Sir Charles Napfer ‘himself, as‘ soon as he 
had found out what was his real postion in the Baltic. 
He too told the Government that they. were fighting: 
in the wrong place, and plainly sajd, that “ without 
an army it was by no means clear what-he eould do,” — 

Our unsatisfactory career in the Black Sea and the 
Baltic, and the utter failure-of our diptomacy in Ger- 
many and Sweden, incontestably prove the soundness 
of the views which have been here given. As was be- 
fore said, if there be any error, it must arise from 
our own want of ability to comprehend the sources 
from whence these views are taken, for the’ sotirces 
are undeniable and beyond the possibility of error. 

In the Black Sea our army gained no satisfactory 
victory, whilst our navy, by the admission of members 
of our own Government,—such admission now lying 
before us,— suffered a defeat at Odessa, having there 
made a demand upon the Russian authorities which 
was not acceded to, and which we failed to enforce. 
Had our attack been rightly dirccted on the Baltic 
instead of the Crimea, how different would have been 
the result! Russia was not unassailable in the 
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Baltic, for some of her gigantic fortresses there were 
reducible; and Sir Charles Napier pointed out the 
means necessary to reduce them as a matter of cer- 
tainty, but those means were not supplitd to him, 
and but partially to his successor. It is too late to 
retrieve our error; but it is folly to shut our eyes 
to it. * 
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ADMIRALTY REPROOF OF SIR CHARLFS NAPIER FOR QUITTING WINGO SOUND, 
— ADMIRALTY COMMENDATIONS FOR THE SAME STEP, ~— INJUNCTIONS TO 
COMPLETE HIS FLEET BY PICKING UP SEAMEN IN THE BALTIC. — AD- 
MIRALTY AUTHORITIES ON OFFICERS, WANT OF EXPERIENCE. -— DANISH 
OPINION OF SQUADRON. — PRUSSIA ASSISTS RUSSIA IN GETTING CONTRA- 
BAND OF WAR. — ADMIRAL TOLD TO CAPTURE. -—- EXPECTATIONS OF 
SWEDISH CO-OPERATION.— ADMIRAL TOLD NOT TO EXPEND SHELLS FOR 
PRACTICE. — ADMIRAL PLUMRIDGE’S SQUADRON SENT ON TO EXAMINE 
THE ICE, — DENMARK PROUIBITS PILOTS FROM SERVING, — ADMIRALTY 
REFUSES TO PAY ORDINARY WAGES. — INFORMATION RESPRCTING ALAND. 
—INSTRUCTIONS OF MINISTER-AT-WAR, — DECLARATION OF WAR, — SIR 
CHARLES DOES NOT SKE WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH FORCE UNDER HIS 
‘COMMAND, — DETERMINES TO PUT TO SEA. —— HIS SIGNAL TO SQUADRON. 
—-CONTRARAND OF WAR SUPPLIED TO RUSSIA BY GERMANY. — RUSSIAN 
ORDER TO REMOVE LIGHTHOUSES AND BEACONS. —— MOVEMENTS OF RUS~ 
SIAN TROOPS,— REVEL AND IT8 VICINITY.— CLIMATE OF RUSSIA. 


NorwirustaNnpinc the energy displayed by the Ad- 
miral promptly to carry into effect the joint orders 
which he had received from the Secretary of State and 
the Board of Admiralty, and that by his promptness 
he had utterly frustrated any hope which the Russian 
Government might have entertained of getting crui- 
sers into the German Occan,—or, by the presence of 
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her fleet off Copenhagen, of uniting Denmark with 
herself before we could prevent it,— Sir Charles was 
no less surprised than annoyed by an official repri- 
mand, in the shape of a curt letter fromethe Board 
of Admiralty, calling his attention to their order to 
remain in Wingo Sound, and expressing a hope that 
“he had sufficient reasons for quitting it without the 
concurrence of the Board.” 

The Board had forgotten that on the 10th of March 
it had given him an order to “conform in all re- 
spects” to the sealed despatch from the Foreign 
Office ; and that, in that despatch, the Secretary of 
State had most judiciously commanded him to take 
up a position which would prevent any egress of 
Russian ships from the Baltic or any injurious com- 
binations of Russian ships within the Baltic; neither 
of which objects could. be effected by remaining in 
Wingo Sound, as will be evident even to an unpro- 
fessional reader who will take the trouble to consult 
a chart of the position. The reprimand, considering 
the service rendered, was certainly a strange one, and 
can only be accounted for by the supposition that 
they who dictated it could not have read the order 
from the Secretary of State, nor even their own order 
commanding the Admiral to act in obedience to the 
Foreign office despatch; for even this, from the 
system in vogue at the Admiralty, is by no means 
beyond the bounds of probability. 

As may bg imagined, the Admiral was greatly 
annoyed at receiving such a reprimand at the very 
outset of the campaign—and that for implicitly obey- 
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Accordingly, he expressed to the Board of Ad- 
miralty his surprise at their letter blaming him for 
quitting Wingo Sound, and referred the Board to its 
own orders, as well as to the Foreign Office despatch 
which superseded their order to remain there. Tle 
further apprised the Board, that, had he remained in 
Wingo Sownd till the ice disappeared, and then after: 
wards passed the Belt, the Russians might have 
slipped a squadron through the Sound into the 
North Sea whilst his own squadron was passing the 
intricate channels of the Belt; and thus, the very 
disaster which the Government was so anxious to 
avoid might have happened to British commerce on 
the high seas, or to British interests within the 
Baltic. ; 

The Admiral wrote also to the First Lord, express- 
ing his surprise at the reprimand, at the same time 
pointing out the danger which would have resulted 
had he waited in Wingo Sound till the ice broke up, 
or, to use the Admiral’s own words, “Had the Rus- 
sians passed the Sound, what would the Government 
have said to me? Superseded me—and served me 
right.” 

To Admiral Berkeley he complained more strongly 
than could have been done officially: “ You sent me 
an order from the Secretary of State to place myself 
at the entrance of the Baltic, to prevent the possibility 
of a Russian ship getting out of the Baltic, and when 
T use all exertions to obey the order,you find fault 
with me for so doing.” 

The Board, however, speedily discovered its error; 
and, whether froin compunction at the injustice com- 
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mitted, or from more perfectly comprehending the 
masterly movement which had at once deprived the 
Russians of the smallest chance of emerging from 
their own waters, to the danger of the Buitish coast, 
then* undefended by a single ship, the Admiralty 
began to load him with praises for the very step for 
which it had previously reprimanded him, and more 
especially for the able way in which the movement 
had been executed. 

On the Ist of April the Board signified to the Ad- 
miral its approval of the new disposition he had matle 
of his fleet. It had not, however, the candour to 
allude to its forgetfulness of its own previous orders 
when reprimanding him for making that new dis- 
position of the fleet. A second letter from the Board 
of Admiralty, written on the same day, expressed the 
Board’s approbation of the satisfactory manner in 
which the flect had passed the Belt. On the 8th of 
April their Lordships expressed their entire approval 
of the Admiral’s proceedings, and on the 10th the 
Tirst Lord added his own individual approval by de- 
claring his “entire satisfaction” with all the Admiral 
had done, even praising him highly for the very step 
for which the Board in its collective capacity had cen- 
sured him. “Iam entirely satisfied with your pro- 
ceedings,” wrote Sir James. “ Neither Lord Claren- 
don nor myself anticipated your movement through 
the Belt, but believed you would watch in the Catte- 
gat. You judged, however, wisely ; the time you have 
gained has been very precious, and the passage of 
the Belt in safety was a most successful exploit.” 

Tn the same letter Sir James reminded the Admiral 
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that he relied “upon his prudence in not knocking 
his head against stone walls prematurely, nor without 
the certainty of great success;” telling him, further, 
that “the less consequent on attacking fortresses with 
ships was serious and inevitable.” 

The approbation of the Foreign Minister, Lord Cla- 
rendon, was prompt and unqualified. He warmly 
approved all the Admiral’s movements, told him 
“he knew how difficult it would be to strike an 
effective blow against impregnable forts, and in shal- 
low waters,” and informed him that the Russians, 
deeming him capable of anything, were “ fortifying 
St. Petersburg in an absurd manner, as no ship could 
approach them.” 

Admiral Berkeley also wrote that “all the proceed- 
ings of the Admiral were highly approved of’” He 
told him that he hoped he would not find the My- 
narch’s crew so bad as he thought, though, “if he 
found 300 able seamen on board each ship, he should be 
most agreeably surprised.” “There is,” said Admiral 
Berkeley, “a want of energy among the superior 
officers that must be noticed. If you have any want 
of energy, speak out, and you may rely on my 
hacking you up in a way that will make the rest 
open their eyes.” Yet afterwards Sir James Gra- 
ham accused the Admiral of detracting from the 
professional reputation of his officers. Here we find 
a Lord of the Admiralty doing this before the war 
had begun! Were we to extract Admizal Berkeley’s 
opinions of some by name who hold high rank in 
the navy, they would indeed “ open their eyes,”—and 
the nation scarcely less so. 
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Notwithstanding this ample reparation for. the 
censure Which had been passed upon the Admiral, it 
was evident that an illfeeling towards him existed in 
some quarter. The Board, though reluctantly com- 
pelled to recognise the importance ‘of the movements 
for which it had so unaccountably censured him, 
showed an utter want of cordiality towards him, by 
net replying to his private letters which related to 
remedies for the inefficiency of the fleet. On the 
8th of April, the Admiral, in very bitterness of spirit 
at this marked discourtesy, thus complained to Cap- 
tain Milne, the Junior Naval Lord. “TI have at last 
got a public approval of my conduct, which is pre- 
ferable to reproof; but I do think the Admiralty 
ought to express their regret at writing to me as 
they did. It was most discouraging, when I was 
doing my best to fulfil their own orders. I never 
get the Board's letters I used to when I was last 
employed. Ay private letters are not answered, and I 
will write no more.” All this, be it observed, occurred 
ere the war had begun, whilst Sir Charles could 
have done nothing to interrupt that “cordial con- 
currence” with the Board upon which Sir James 
Graham had so strongly insisted—except, perhaps, 
the inconvenient zeal which he had manifested with 
regard to the efficient manning of the fleet. 

Yet this inefficiency was fully and frankly ad- 
mitted by Sir James Graham, from whom frequent 
instructions arrived to supply the deficiency of good 
men by picking up foreign sailors in the Baltic. 
The anxiety of the First Lord upon this point was 
excessive. He was continually inquiring whether 
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the Admiral had been able to “ pick up any Swedes or 
Norwegians, who were good sailors, and quite trust- 
worthy.” He was told to “eater them quietly.” ‘Te 

- he could sot get Swedes and Norwegians, “even 
Danes would strengthen him, for they were hardy 
seamen, and brave. There was, it is true, a difficulty 
-With their Governments,. but if the men enlisted 
freely,.and came off to the fleet, the First Lord did 
“not see why the Admiral should be over nice, and 
refuse good seamen without much inquiry as to the 
place from whence they came.” 

Admiral Berkeley, moreover, instructed the Ad- 
miral to the same effect... “ Have any of your ships 
tried for men in a -Norwegian port? Jt is said that 
you might have any number of good seamen Srom that | 
country.” On the 18th of March, the Admiral had 
beer apprised that the James Watt, the Prince Regent, 
and’ Majestic would now join him; “Sut men are 
wanting, and it is impossible to say how long it will 
be before they are completed.” On the 4th of April 
Admiral Berkeley stated, “ Notwithstanding the num- 
ber of landsmen entered, we are come nearly to a dead 
stand-still as to seamen, and after the James Watt 
and Prince Regent reach you I do not know when 
we shall be able to send you a further reinforcement 
for want of men! Something must be done, and done 
speedily, or there will be a breakdown in our present 
ricketty system.” 

No proofs of the inefficiency of the, squadron _.as 
regarded men could be more complete than these 
repeated injunctions to enlist foreign seamen! To 

public generally—accustomed to regard the 
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British seaman as a model of perfection, as he is 
when trained—such injunctions may seem strange; 
but there they are, forming an incontrovertible proof. 
of the actual condition of the Baltic fleet ; a condition 
of such pressing moment as to render the Admiralty 
authorities most anxious that it should be rendered 
more efficient by the enlistment of foreign seamen! 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes, or any of them 
that could be obtained. 

Nor was the First Lord less anxious about the 
officers of the fleet. He hoped that the Admiral 
would “keep his captains up to the mark. If there 
was any slackness, and the Admiral reported it, he 
would not hesitate to supersede.” The game injunc- 
tion was dwelt upon by other Admiralty authorities 
as highly necessary. The fact was, that very few of 
the captains had ever before commanded line-of- 
battle ships. The fleet had been got together, 
manned, and despatched with a degree of haste 
which amounted to precipitancy. Not three weeks 
had elapsed between the appointment of the Admiral 
and his putting to sea. The fault was not in the 
captains, as the Admiralty authorities had assumed, 
but in opportunity not having been afforded them to 
acquire experience in time of peace, from a mistaken 
and destructive economy, which had prevented the 
formation of experimental squadrons. 

That the bad state of the squadron attracted 
attention, is certain. ‘“ What is the condition of the 
Russian fleet?” asked Sir Charles of the Danish 
Minister of Marine, when at Copenhagen. ‘“ Their 
condition is good. They maneuvre well, and sad in 
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close order,” was the sarcastic reply of the ‘Danish 
Minister, who had no doubt watched the movements 
of the British fleet, and had made what he considered ; 
ahit at the “Admiral. The remark was humiliating 
enough, but the Admiral could only reply in an 
evasive manner.” Where can be little doubt but that 
these short¢omings of the fleet, arising from inex- 
perience, were conveyed by Russian agents to St. 
Petersburg. : 

This state of things was hares calculated to make 
a favourable i impression on the German Powers. That 
it did make an unfavourable impression on them is 
certain. Prussia was at this time undecided what 
course to take. No sooner had the British fleet, thus 
inexperienced and without a single gun or mortar- 
boat,—the only class of vessels which could readily 
approach the gigantic fortresses of Russia, — come to 
an anehor in Kioge Bay, than the King of Prussia, 
as though in contempt of what he considered an idle 
demonstration, placed the port of Memel at the ser- 
vice of the Czar, and thus to a great extent neutral- 
ised the effect produced by the British fleet, which 
confined the Russians to their own ports, but only 
that their commerce, about which the Russian Go- 
vernment cared little, might be carried on through 
the ports of Prussia. 

This unexpected move of the King of Prussia, who, 
Janus-like, thus turned a face to both the belligerent 
powers, appéars to have taken the British Govern- 
ment somewhat aback. On the 16th of April, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty apprised Sir Charles 
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that attempts were being made in England to get 
cargoes of coal shipped to Memel, with the intention 
of transporting them to Cronstadt. The Admiral 
was directed, that, if he fell in with such cargoes, he 
was to detain them, for that coals destined for the 
enemy’s use would be regarded by the Admiralty 
Court as contraband of war, according to the Jaws of 
nations as laid down by Sir William Scott. 

But unfortunately Sir William Scott had not laid 
down any rule by which a ship carrying coals to 
Memel on Russian account could be distinguished 
from a ship carrying coals on Prussian account. The 
deficiency was supplied by Sir James Graham, in a 
somewhat novel manner. He told the Admiral that 
a reasonable ground of belief that’ the coals were 
Russian, depended, in some measure, on the port of 
delivery, on the character of those to whom tt was con- 
signed, and on various minute circumstances which 
could not be particularised beforchand. If he had 
any reason to suspect that the coal was shipped on 
Russian account, he was to capture without hesitation, 
as also marine steam-engines, screw propellers, or 
their component parts, which must on no account 
reach Russia through Prussian ports. 

These were truly singular instructions to a flect of 
twelve sail of the line only. With this force, taking 
all the First Lord’s instructions collectively, the Ad- 
miral was ordered to blockade all the ports of Russia, — 
watch the Aland Islands,— take care that the Russian 
fleet, itself more than double the numbers of the 
British fleet, did not slip past it into the North Sea, 
—-and hunt up the characters of Prussian consignees, 
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whilst his ships were hunting for unpatriotic New- 
castle colliers ! 

Such a jumble of orders, to means wholly inade- 
quate to execute them, was, perhaps, never before 
issued. Even had the Admiral betaken himself to 
the diversion of colNer hunting, the Admiralty Court, 
amidst the quibbles of lawyers, could not have coui- 
demned one of his prizes. No court could have held 
that a cargo of coal, consigned by a Newcastle traitor 
to a characterless Prussian, was on that account law- 
ful prize as contraband of war; whilst no captain, 
with the fear of law before his eyes, would have 
captured a ship under the “ various minute circum- 
stances,” which would have told vastly more against 
than for him. Had he captured a ship under such 
circumstances, he would not only have lost her, but : 
would have had to pay the costs for his pains; thus, 
himself becoming a prize to law harpies, rather than 
the contraband collier a prize to him. , 

The common-sense view of the matter is that 
Prussia, having satisfied herself of the utter ina- 
dequacy of our Baltic fleet as against Russia, had 
laughed at it, and had made common cause with the 
Czar. The British Government could not help itself, 
nor could the Admiral help it. That such was the 
case was unmistakeable, from the advices of the Mi- 
nisters and Consular Agents. If it had been wished 
to stop Russian contraband of war from going through 
the Prussian port of Memel, Memel itself‘should have 
been blockaded, after conviction and warning given. 
Memel was then, and throughout the whole war, 
notoriously as much a Russian port, both for import 
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and export, as had been Cronstadt itself, before it 
was blockaded; and the shippers of contraband of 
war were too well versed in evasion, and too fully 
aware of the futility of English preventive measures, 
to run any risk of its condemnation. Had war in the 
Baltic been waged in earnest, Prussia ought not to 
have been permitted to place her ports at the service 
of the Czar in defiance of a nation with which she 
was in alliance. 

It is perhaps too much to say that the war in the 
Baltic was not at first waged in earnest, because it is 
impossible to prove such an assertion, the secrets of 
Cabinets being too closely locked for that.’ What can 
be proved is, that, if it were in earnest, then were the 
ideas of statesmen as to the requirements of war 
somewhat of the smallest. The fleet, the offspring 
of necessity rather than of preparation, had no 
class of vessels which would float in what Lord Cla- 
rendon rightly termed the “ shallow waters sur- 
rounding the enemy’s fortresses,” where the enemy’s 
fleets were alone to be found, sheltered by guns more 
numerous than their own. The squadron was com- 
posed of little more than ships of the line, frigates 
of the largest class, and a few steamers, and the Ad- 
miral would have to survey every fathom of his ap- 
proach to the enemy’s shores, or, to use the more 
emphatic words of Sir James Graham, to “ grope his 
way.”+ Some view of the despatch of a fleet for the 
" purposes of fortress-war—for, as the Russians had shut 
themselves up, there were nothing but fortresses to 
war with—must be taken. The solution that can be 
got at is, that the Government anticipated the imme- 
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diate junction of the French fleet, and the eventual - 
co-operation of Sweden with her formidable flotilla 
of gun-boats. “But the French fleet did not join the 
squadron for three months after it had sailed from the 
Downs; and of the co-operation of Sweden with her , 
flotilla there never was the least chance. "The Admi- 
ral was then placed in this unenviable’ position, that; 
scarcely had he sailed, when the nation expected news 

. ofa great victory, whereas there was no enemy whom he 
could get at to fight, whilst it was impossible to get 
the enemy to come out and fight him. It is, moreover, 
clear, from the Government despatches, that he was 
not expected to do anything till the junction of the 
French fleet. Till that arrived he was instructed 
only to blockade the Russian ports, to watch Aland, 
&c., with early intimation that when the French Ad- 
miral should join him, he must act “ in entire concert 
and perfect understanding” with him. 

Whilst at Kioge, the fleet was incessantly occupied 
in the exercises necessary to train the men, both at 
the guns and aloft; that is, as often as the weather 
would permit, for violent gales were constant, and 
ships were continually losing anchors. Above all, 
firing at marks was the most essential practice, 
and it was diligently followed out, the captains and 
officers of the fleet straining every nerve to ensure 
progress in this most important particular. Never- 
theless the Admiral was told on the 4th of April, to 
“hold hard in the expenditure of shells for practice. 
The shells, like everything else, were on a peace. esta-_ 
blishment, and the Ordnance was obliged to fall back 


on those destined for the advance ‘ships, to mupply his 
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present demands. The Ordnance was going on 
-Jeisurely making so many a year to. increase their 
stock, as if the declaration of war would wait. till 
they were complete,” &c. &c. The reader may feel 
. inclined to: doubt the credibility of such a statement; 
it’ is nevertheless given in the very words of the 
Admiral’s instructions from Admiral Berkeley. 

_Now.that Sir Charles had the whole Russian fleet 
in front of him, and that he held in his hands the 
keys of egress into the North Sea, his attention was 
especially directed to the Aland Islands, of the con- 
dition of which neither he nor the Government knew 
anything, nor were the Northern Neutral Govern- 
ments willing to afford any information to either. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty complained of the 
doubt which still existed respecting Bomarsund as 
being unaccountable. The Government could obtain 
no information from its Ministers and Consuls who 
were almost on the spot, so well did Russia keep her 
secrets. From Stockholm, the Government -had con- 
flicting reports almost every day. Sometimes the 
Aland Islands were to be evacuated. Sometimes the 
garrison at Bomarsund had been strengthened. Some- 
times this garrison consisted of 1000 men, at another 
it had been raised to 9000. Amidst these conflicting 
statements Sir James urged upon the Admiral, to 

--make a strong reconnaissance, and to inform the Go- 
vernment of the result. 

‘But ice was still the obstacle to further progress 
up the Baltic. The first step was to despatch Ad- 
miral Plimridge, with the Leopard, Impérieuse, Tri- 
bune, Dauntless and Lightning, to examine the ice, as 
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well as the anchorage and fortifications: at Hange 
Head, whither the Admiral first intended to proceed, 
Admiral Plumridge was further instructed that, if 
he made sure that the Russian fleet was frozen up at 
Sweaborg, he was to examine :Revel; but he was 
directed to run n¢ risk whatever. 

The pilot difficulty had again arisen, and ‘the Ad- 
miral informed the Board that ‘the Danish .govern-* 
ment had prohibited its pilots from serving in the 
British fleet, though there were amongst them men 
well acquainted with the Gulf of. Finland. This _re- 
fusal was sufficiently indicative of Danish sympathy 
with Russia, and, negatively, of the part Denmark 
might have taken, had not the prompt movements of 
the British Admiral placed his squadron between the 
Danish capital and the Russian flect. 

The Admiral apprised the Board that, by high 
wages, Danish pilots might, nevertheless, be induced 
to disregard the injunctions of their Government, 
though with some difficulty, and that, if he were em- 
powered to offer such wages, he might get what pilots 
he wanted. He represented, moreover, that these - 
pilots, when in charge of merchant ships, earned from 
951. to 351. per month ; so that it was useless to offer 
them lower pay, or even that pay, unless guaranteed 
a pension if wounded, and a provision for their 
families in case of death. The Admiralty would not: 
agree to these terms, and replied that pilots must be 
engaged by day pay only, but that it would give the 
pension demanded. , ; 

Of course, no pilots could be got on the Admiralty 
terms, and with the opposition of the Danish Govern- 
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ment. So that, for this trifling economy, the move- 
ment of the fleet was retarded, and its safety again 
jeopardised, in a more difficult navigation than the 
one through which it had passed. The fleet would 
therefore be compelled to proceed without pilots, a 
the Admiral prepared once more to “ grope his way” 

when his orders so to do should arrive. If he lost his 
ships, the nation would blame him for the loss, whilst 
the Admiralty would, by some means or other, ma- 
nage to escape censure! Jt was certainly a novel 
thing to refuse to pay current rates for pilots in a 
dangerous and — to a British fleet — unknown sea. 

This pilot affair was not the only one upon which 
the Danish Government manifested a want of sym- 
pathy with the British fleet during its stay in Kioge 
Bay. It was a point of more importance, from the 
absence of small steamers, to obtain the services of a 
steamer belonging to the Danish Government. But 
even this, the British Minister at Copenhagen stated, 
would be a matter of careful negotiation with the 
Danish Minister of Marine. The Admiral, however, 
set earnestly to work to supply the wants of his fleet, 
the first of which was the necessary one of water. 
- As the squadron had not a tank vessel, he was obliged 
to turn his own steamers to this somewhat derogatory 
service. But by the use of Mr. Grant’s condenser, it 
was able to put to sea much sooner than would other- 
wise have been possible. 

The first definite information which the Admiral 
got, relative to the Aland Isles, was, that the inha- 
bitants mustered about 15,000; but of the garrison 
he could learn nothing. The people were described 
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as hardy, bold fishermen, having a great dislike to 
the Russians, and anxious to become friendly to Eng: 
land. Suspecting this, the Russian Government had 
ordered an address to be read from the Aland pulpits, 
in which address the people were told, that if they 
did not fight “ Man ur Hus,” — Anglice, every man 
and boy that could bear a musket, — they should be 
sent to the mines of Siberia. 

No point was better ascertained than that. the 
sympathy of the northern nations generally was with 
us; though their Governments held aloof as not 
having confidence in the policy or the power of 
England to effect anything sufficiently decisive to 
change sympathy into active co-operation. 

On the declaration of war the functions of Lord 
Clarendon devolved upon the Duke of Newcastle, 
and. His Grace directed the Admiral to proceed to 
the entrance of the Gulf of Finland “so soon as 
the ice broke up and he had sufficient force to under- 
take hostile operations.” The Admiralty at the same 
time instructed him that he was at liberty to exercise 
the largest discretion in blockading such Russian 
ports as he could conveniently cover with the force 
at his disposal. : 

The instructions of Her Majesty’s Government were 
very clear. The Admiral was to maintain the most 
friendly relations with his French Allies when they 
joined. Previous to this he was to establish a strict 
blockade of the Gulf of Finland, and to pay particular’ 
attention to the Aland Islands, ascertaining the exact 
strength of Bomarsund and the nature of its ap- 
proaches. But his principal olject must be to pre- 
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vent the Russians breaking his line of blockade, 
having first clearly ascertained that there were no 
Russian ships in his rear, which could pass through 
the Sound or the Belt. 

He was then to endeavour to cut off all supplies 
from Finland to Aland, and, having made his surveys, 
to report whether Bomarsund was open to attack, 
and, if so, what amount of military force would 
engure its success. He was also to look into Revel 
and other fortified places in the rear of his line of 
blockade. Any attack upon these must be left to 
his own discretion. In all his operations he must 
regard the interests of humanity to the fullest extent 
they would permit, and must give positive orders to © 
respect private property wherever it could be spared 
without sacrificing the objects of the war. On no 
account was he to attack defenceless places or open 
towns, but must confine his attention to the enemy’s 
forts, batteries, and fleets. 

The Admiral replied to the communication from 
the Board, that he had fourteen sail of the line. 
Whether their Lordships considered this a sufficient 
force he did not know, but he did not feel that 
he ought to stay longer in Kioge Bay than there 
was a chance of fine weather. He told the Board 
that his commencing hostilities would depend upon 
what he might meet. He would try to ascertain the 
strength of the Aland Islands, but would have to be 
careful that the Sweaborg fleet did not meanwhile slip 
out. 

He farther intimated his wish to the Board that 
his force had been large enough to cnable him to 
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place himself between Sweaborg and Cronstadt, so as 
to prevent the junction of the two fleets; but that 
at present he could not do this without running the 
risk of Ietting the Sweaborg fleet slip out behind 
him. But he assured the Board he would do all he 
could to carry out the Secretary of State’s orders. 

It is evident, both from the Government and Admi- 
ralty instructions, that neither authority considered 
the squadron adequate to the purposes of aggressive 
war. And no wonder, for reasons that have been suf- 
ficiently explained. Had the Admiral waited till his 
squadron was strong enough for this purpose, he 
would have made but slow progress. 

Whilst thus on the eve of starting for the Gulf of 
Finland, the First Lord wrote to the Admiral that 
he was afraid he could get no better Gulf of Fin- 
land pilots for him in England than one of those 
whom he found troublesome, and sent home; at the 
same time giving him the not very consolatory alter- 
native, in a more dangerous navigation than any he 
had passed, “I suspect you must grope your way in 
your own surveying vessels.” The Admiral had “ groped 
his way” through the North Sea in the midst of fogs, 
through the Belt in the midst of gales of wind, and 
now he must “grope his way” through the shoals 
of the Gulf of Finland for the rest of the campaign. 
The British people, eager for decisive action, little 
dreamed, at that period, that the time of the Ad- 
miral was being thus wasted, and. that his ships 
were endangered for want of means without which 


no merchant ship would have ventured into the 
Baltic. 
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Whilst at Kioge Bay, the Archer, Capt. Edmund 
Heathcote, joined from England. ‘The Archer was 
despatched to Stockholm, with advices to the Hon. 
Mr. Grey, the British Minister at the Swedish capital. 
Capt. Heathcote was charged to obtain information 
as to the state of the ice in the Gulfs of Finland and 
Bothnia, and also to obtain pilots for those gulfs and 
the Aland Islands. Lieut. Nugent, of the Engineers, 
was sent by the Admiral in the Archer to examine 
any plans, charts, or other memoranda which the 
British Minister at Stockholm might have been able 
to collect. Having accomplished his mission, Capt. 
Heathcote was ordered to pass along the East Coast 
of Gottland, on his return to the squadron, keeping 
to the northward of Bornholm Island, and looking in 
at the anchorage there. 

On the 5th of April, the squadron was joined by 
the Boscawen, Capt. William Glanville, and on the 
following day by the Cesar, Capt. John Robb; the 
Basilisk, Capt. the Hon. F. Egerton; the Desperate, 
Capt. Edward D’Eyncourt ; and the Magicienne, Capt. 
Thomas Fisher. . 

On the same day the Admiral proceeded to Copen- 
hagen in the Odin, for the purpose of inducing the 
Danish Government to allow him the use of a water- 
tank for the fleet. This was refused, but with much 
difficulty he succeeded in procuring some water-casks 
from the Minister of Marine. 

When at Copenhagen on this occasion, Sir Charles 
paid a visit to the King of Denmark at his country 
palace. He was civilly received by His Majesty. 

On the 7th of April the Cruizer, Commander the 
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Hon. G. H. Douglas, and the Driver, Commander the 
Hon. A. A. Cochrane, arrived from England. 

On the 8th of April, the Admiral addressed a letter 
to Lord Clarendon, in which he tells his Lordship’ 
that he feared it would be no easy, matter to strike a 
heavy blow at Russia, but he would do his best. He 
at, the same time expressed an opinion to his Lordship 
that “if the combined armies had been sent to the Baltic 
instead of to Turkey, they would have been of greater use. 
We might have attacked some of their strong for- 
tresses and have alarmed the capital. At all events 
we should have given occupation and marching to 
upwards of 100,000 men. I know,” said Sir Charles, 
“by experience, how steamers, with a small force, can 
keep large armies on the trot, and I should recom- 
mend your Lordship to get a floating army here as 
soon as possible.” 

The failure of the steps pursued with regard to the 
Russian war, should at least induce reflecting men to 
give credit to Sir Charles Napier for the course which 
he here indicated to Lord Clarendon. Had that 
course been pursued, there are few who will not ad- 
mit that the result would have been very different. 

Whilst in Kioge Bay the squadron encountered an 
almost constant succession of heavy gales, and it was 
only in the occasional lulls that the operations of 
coaling and watering the ships could be carried on. 

The Dauntless now returned from the advanced 
division, bringing intelligence from Admiral Plum- 
ridge that he had reconnoitred Sweaborg, and had 
observed there seven sail of the line and a frigate. 
He also reported the Gulf free from ice as far as 
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Sweaborg, and even beyond, so that the rapid move- 
ments of the squadron through the Belt were not un- 
necessarily made. , 

Upon receiving this intelligence, the Admiral de- 
termined to put to sea without, delay, confidént that, 
should the Russians venture’ Oute te meet’ him, he 
should be able to give a good account ‘oftthem, not 
withstanding that his fleet was not yet =p! ‘to the 
mark. 

As a preparatory step he announced to Lord 
Bloomfield, the British Minister at Berlin, that the 
squadron was about to sail for the Gulf of F' inland,. 
and to place in a state of blockade the whole of 
the Russian ports in the Baltic, and in the Gulfs of 
Bothnia and’Finland. » He also addressed similar let 
ters to Messrs. Buchanan and Grey, the British Mi- 
nisters at Copenhagen and Stockholm, as well as to 
Colonel Hodges, the British Chargé @Affaires at 
Hamburg. 

Before quitting the transactions of the squadron at 
Kioge Bay, we must not lose sight of the signal made 
by the Admiral, notifying to his ships that war had 
been declared against Russia, and the more so as the 
propriety of this signal was for the first time called 
in question in the House of Commons in March, 
1856, two years after it had been hoisted at Kioge. 

The signal was as follows: — 

“ Lads, war is declared, we have a bold and nume- 
rous enemy to meet. Should they offer you battle, 
you know how to dispose of them. Should they re- 
main in port, we must try and get at them. Suc- 
cess depends on the quickness and precision of your 
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fire: Sharpen your cutlasses, and the day is your 
own !” 

This. signal was purely given by way of putting 
the'fleet in good’ humour, and that in terms to which 
sailors love to listen. . Yet it had another and more 
definite object, ¥iz., to: give the squadron’a good-, 
‘natured hint on some very material points, in which, 
from the- -inexperience of the men, it was most de- 
ficient. In the present condition of the fleet, no 
more judicious:signal could have been made, and this 
appears to have heen the opinion of the Admiralty, 
which, when it was communicated to them, found no 
fault with it, as they assuredly would have done had 
they deemed it inappropriate. But the naval portion 
of the Board well knew the temper of sailors, and the 
necessity of putting them in good humour. 

Had the Russian fleet. put to sea and offered battle 
to the Admiral, as was reasonably to be expected, see- 
ing the comparatively small numbers of the British 
squadron, —had the Admiral boarded them, as was 
his intention in case he fell in with them,—and had 
he captured them, as our national vanity in sea affairs 
will not consider improbable, though from the state 
of the squadron it was by no means certain, — this 
signal would have been lauded to the skies as a noble 
instance of the blunt, straightforward language of a 
British Admiral. In place of alluding in terms of 
ridicule to the cutlass-sharpening portion thereof, Sir 
James Graham would have employed all his parlia- 
mentary eloquence to show the impulse which such 
pointed signals imparted to the British sailor, and 
would have highly eulogised the Admiral for making 
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the signal. It was not the Admiral’s fault that the 
Russians would not come out to meet him, but it was 
decidedly the fault of the Government for not sup- 
plying the Admiral with the means of gétting at the 
Russians. Had these been at hi8 disposal, he would 
have justified his signal, as, throughout his victorious 
career, he had justified every signal he had formerly 
made, and would either have driven the enemy from 
his shelter or destroyed him within it. None will 
doubt this who know his victories of old. But the Rus- 
sians did not dare to venture out, and without means 
the Admiral found it impossible to get at them,—Sir 
James Graham himself, moreover, bearing witness to 
the impossibility. Was this a reason why the First 
Lord should turn into ridicule a signal which for two 
years he had tacitly approved? Was it not rather an 
‘indication that his own management of the Baltic cam- 
paign had been so indifferent, that it required any 
argument, however desperate, to defend it; and that 
when argument failed, he relied for defence upon his 
own peculiar weapon—sarcasm?—a weapon which 
should never be employed by a truly great man, 
strong in self-reliance upon his own acts. 

The information of Russian movements in the in- 
terval embraced by this chapter may be summed up 
as follows. 

It was ascertained at Paris that large supplies of, 
articles contraband of war were being shipped from 
the Hanseatic Towns for Russia. M. Drouyn de 
VHuys sent for the Minister of the “ free towns,” and 
reprobated these proceedings in strong terms, observ- 
ing that they were a bad requital for the efforts made 
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by France and England to preserve neutrals, as far as 
possible, from the calamities of war, and assuring the 
Minister that the greater the liberty which had been 
granted, thé more France was determined to act with 
the greatest severity against those who abused the 
privilege allowed. + Colonel Hodges was directed by 
the British*Government to use the same language to 
the Governments of the Hanseatic Towns. So per- 
tinaciously was this traffic carried on, that it would 
almost appear as though every port, from Ostend to 
Memel, was assiduously employed in the interest of 
Russia—the ships of Belgium, Holland, and the whole 
northern seabord of Germany being engaged in the 
traffic. A mere enumeration of the vessels so em- 
ployed would occupy pages of our narrative, 

The Consul at Antwerp discovered that two ves- 
sels, the property of neutrals, viz., the Thetis and Pap 
penburgh, were loading there with arms for Russia. 
A Dutch vessel, the Jonge Dinf, had sailed from Ant: 
werp with twenty-seven cases of arms for the same des- 
tination. Shipments of arms and munitions of war. 
were going on generally under the Hanseatic flag on 
Russian account. A number of cases of Congreve 
rockets had been embarked at Ostend, through the 
medium of the Hanseatic Consul himself, in a Hano- 
verian brig, which had sailed immediately. 

The Consul at Riga reported the total removal of 
the lighthouse at Diinemunde, rendering the naviga- 
tion of the Livonian Gulf impracticable,-as it formed 
a landmark in these shallow and intricate waters. 
Every precaution was taken by the Russian Govern- 
ment to prevent this from becoming known. An 
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ordinance was published in the Riga Journal, prohi- 
biting all persons from coming within six versts of 
Bolderau and Diinemunde. It was considered to be 
the object of the Russian Government to erect a fae 
simile of the lighthouse in another place, so as to mis- 
lead ships. ° 

The following resolutions had been conie to by the 
Navy Board of Russia, and sanctioned by the Em- 
peror. 

All the Finland lights were ordered to be put out, 
except those of Narskiirs and Enskiirs in the Gulf of 
Bothnia; and these were directed to be discontinued 
on the appearance of the first hostile ship. The pilot 
stations on the coast of Finland and in the Aland 
Isles were to be removed; but those to the north of 
Aland and in the Gulf of Bothnia might remain till 
further notice, unless the British flect made its ap- 
pearance, when they were to be broken up: all beacons 
and seamarks were to be taken away; and, should 
the British fleet appear off Hango, the pilots were to 
be taken into the interior, and all seamarks removed. 
The Governor of Finland was charged with carrying 
out these instructions, and to report to the Imperial 
Government that all had been done according to 
order. 

On the 14th of March, the Emperor and his four 
sons visited Sweaborg, and minutely inspected the 
fortifications during two days, assuring themselves, 
in the words of the informant, that “everything 
was in readiness to give the British fleet a hot re- 
ception.” 

On the 6th of April, the Admiral learned from our 
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Consul at Memel that large bodies of Russian troops 
were expected at the various country towns of the 
adjacent provinces; also that five Russian vesscls had 
arrived at Memel as a neutral harbour, to be laid up 
awaiting events. More, under similar circumstances, 
were expected. The number of troops mentioned 
was 80,000 men. The peasants had received orders 
to clear the roads of snow for the passage of artil- 
lery. Some of the troops were to pass Garsden, two 
Geyman miles and a half from Memel, and move on 
along the borders of Polangen. Forty thousand of 
these troops were to be stationed along the sea-coast 
from Polangen to Libau. It was remarked that on 
the call for additional recruits being made, it was not 
this time at the command but at the request of the 
Emperor. 

"Some interesting information respecting Revel, 
collected by Mr. Consul Gardner, was transmitted to 
the Admiral by the Board of Admiralty. 

Revel has lost much of its former importance as a 
commercial mart from the rise of. St. Petersburg, 
which has monopolised the supply of imports for the 
interior, formerly derived from Riga and Revel, when 
Hanseatic ports. As a compensation for the loss, 
attempts have been made by the Russian Govern- 
ment to render Revel available as a naval station, 
and works adapted to this purpose have been con- 
structed at considerable expense to the Government. 

The entrance to the port is marked’ by the small 
island of Dargo. The bay, when viewed from the 
heights, appears very capacious. A small islet, a 
short distance from the city, is converted into a 
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strong covered fort. On the right is a dock, sur- 
rounded by a wharf, and strong stone ramparts. 

This dock is capable of admitting vessels of con- 
siderable draft of water. It is open, and without 
flood-gates. There is a perceptible tide here, some- 
times to the amount of six fect, but much of this is 
no doubt owing to the direction of the wind. 

The land around the Bay of Revel is generally 
low, but with some commanding heights near the 
town and suburbs. The place is a fortress with 
rampartsgand ditches, and is divided into the upper 
and lower town. The Upper Town, or Dom, com- 
pletely commands the Lower Town forming the sea 
front. The ascent from the one to the other is so 
stecp as to be dangerous for carriages; a circuitous 
communication has therefore to be made. The ram- 
parts round Revel are low, but regular, according to 
the Vauban system of fortification. 

Quitting the dock is a covered way leading to the 
Arsenal. This ‘covered way is lined with guns and 

mortars, painted drab colour, which is generally 
“used for the artillery on the ramparts and bastions. 
“On the left of the bay from the town, is a large 
castellated fort, the plan of which was furnished by 
. the Emperor Nicholas himself, who, before his. ac- 
cession, was commander of the Engineers and Master- 
General of the Ordnance, and was specially educated 
for these departments, in which he was considered to 
have attainéd no ordinary proficiency. This fort, 
which will be again alluded to in the future recon- 
naissance of Revel, is formed entirely of granite, 
which abounds in the vicinity. Its front towards 
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the bay presents three tiers of batteries, rising one 
over the other, like the decks of a line-of-battle ship, 
which seems to have furnished the idea of Russian 
fortresses generally. 

The waters surrounding Revel are shallow, but 
afford excellent smchorage. The Russians consider 
Port Baltié preferable to Revel as a naval port, as it 
will admit vessels of the largest class. and is seldom 
frozen over during winter. The Russian Govern- 
ment has formed the same opinion of its importance 
as a naval station, and has contemplated the construc- 
tion of works to render it an arsenal, but these have 
not yet been carried out. 

Hapsal is an estuary of large extent, and though 
now only the resort of fishing boats, must contain 
anchorage for vessels of large burthen. This was a 
place of great importance to the Teutonic Knights. 
The ruins of a large castle enclosing a Gothic church 
in a state of good preservation, and around which the 
modern town is built, testify that in former days it 
was a place of note, though the port and town are - 
now defenceless. During the, summer months it? 
is much visited by families from St. Petersburg ¢ ahd 
elsewhere, for the purpose of sea-bathing. 

The islands of Oesel and Dago in the immediate 
neighbourhood offer good roadsteads. Like our Cor- 
nish coasts, they have their legends of wrecking, 
Some time since the chief of the family of Aremsburg 
was seni to Siberia, where he ended his: days, for de- 
coying vessels by means of false lights, and after- 
wards plundering them, when their crews were either 
drowned, or had abandoned them. 
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The reeollections of the ‘former visits of the En- 
glish’ fleets have not entirely faded. There are many 
who can still remember them; and by the present 
generation they,are regarded as unconguerable -but 
gencrous foes. There are some amongst the Estho- 
nians who would have hailed them’as Liberators, but 
the conduct of these was narrowly watched. The 
majority have become Russian. The sons‘of most of 
the chief families are now in the ranks of the Russian 
army, and constitute not a few of its generals. 

Observations made by the people of Revel show 
that the waters of the Baltic recede from the land to 
the extent of s$me inches per annum. Indeed, much 
of the land in Esthonia has been recovered from the 
sea, and it is the general belief on these coasts, that 
the Baltic will eventually be comprised within nar- 
rower limits than at present, and that hence political 
influence on its shores will be much altered’ The 
seers and prophets of past ages—and the shores of 
the Baltic have abounded with them — appear to have 
based not a few of their predictions upon these phe- 
‘nomena, so that the predictions have rarely failed 

im accuracy. This is certainly a much more philoso- 
phical way of prophesying than that pursned in Eng- 
land, where, literally, nothing is too absurd for 
.popular credulity. All must recollect the deluge of 
prophesy in England which accompanied the out- 
break of the war ; and great sums were realised by the 
prophets, one of whom, a clergyman, is understood to 
have netted a tolerable fortune by his prophecies, not 
one of. which, it need hardly be said, has come true. 
Thw Esthonian scers are at any rate far in advance of 
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our own, and in many, cases ¢an_ triumphantly. boast 
of the fulfilment of their predictions, simply bécause 
they were based on natural facts. 

‘Some of the Baltic traditions are, however, more 
speculative than’ true. They even ascend to the 
Deluge ; and it if to this day a prevalent belief that 
the wen “mundane shock which caused the Deluge 
was chiefly felt in Finland, where the waters de- 
posited at the same time the rich alluvial soil and 
the huge boulders of granite and marble which 
form the peculiar geological character of the country, 
and render the cultivation of the earth difficult. In 
Poland these boulders are collected inta cairns, and so 
abundant are they, that no necessity as yet exists for 
quarrying stone. The magnificent monoliths which 
decorate St. Petersburg and form the bases of the 

_Russian fortresses; bear ample testimony to the irre- 
‘sistible force of waters which deposited them amongst 
the morasses of the Baltic. 

It is a prevalent idea in these provinces that the 
prescience and sagacity of the Russian Government 
in directing its attention to Constantinople and the” 
Black Sea have arisen from the certain disadvan- 
tages and uncertain future attendant on the site of 
St. Petersburg, whose river at the first formation of 
-the capital was deemed sufficient for all purposes, 
though it has now become a shallow stream, unnavi- 
gable for ships of large burthen. Any reverses sus- 
tained by Russia in the Baltic would: only have di-. 

' rected her attention more strongly to the East, as 
indeed the late war itself has done already. The 
occupation of the East by Russia is only a question 
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of time, which all the blood and treasure of the West 
will not be able to prevent, though where the East is 
accessible to Western power it may be temporarily 
checked. Convinced of this, Russia has’ begun to 
operate vigorously in places inaccessible to Western 
interference, and will proceed stealthily | and un- 
checked in spite of it. 

Russia, since her conquest of the Baltic provinces, 
has pursued towards them an enlightened course. In 
a future chapter we shall have occasion to allude at 
some length to her policy in Finland, so that it need 
not be mentioned here. In her German Baltic pro- 
vinces she has emancipated the population from the 
system of serfage which rendered their former so- 
called liberties somewhat questionable, the liberty 
being for the most part that of one man to hold 
numbers of his fellow-men in bondage. This eman- 
cipation was decreed by the Emperor Alexander at 
the period when the Diet of Warsaw was closed by 
his orders after the Congress of Vienna. 

The religion of the nobility and peasantry of Es- 
thonia is Protestant, and its ministers are persons of 
the purest zeal and piety. 

The changes of climate in these provinces are al- 
most magical. The transition from winter to sum- 
mer can scarcely be called such—it is immediate. 
From the storms and ice of winter to the verdancy of 
spring is but a step,—the rapidity of vegetation, till 
_ Nature stands forth in her full adornment, being no 
less wonderful. The Flora of the country abounds 
in richness and variety, and is all the more enjoyable 
from the fact that the summer may be described as a 
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long polar day, scarcely so much as degenerating into 
twilight. 

As it will be necessary to form some idea of the 
obstacles to be encountered by a fleet, in the upper 
waters of the Baltic, we will here insert the following 


“ Remarks on the Climate of Russia,” from the work of 
Germain de Lagny. 


“In the Russian climate there is no transition ; everything 
is abrupt. You emerge from one season to fall suddenly 
into another. The change takes place ina single day. Yes- 
terday, there were fifty-two degrees of heat; this morning 
there are twenty degrees of cold and ten inches of snow. 
Yesterday, you sailed in a boat down the Neva; and this 
morning you drive over it in a sledge. I will not compromise 
myself by asserting that spring and autumn exist; winter 
begins, so to speak, in the middle of August, and terminates 
in the middle of May. Summer consequently lasts only 
during June and July, in which time, however, there are 
often falls of snow. In summer there is no night. It isa 
change from suffocating heat, during which the air is obscured 
by dense clouds of dust, to a penetrating humidity, which 
paralyses the limbs, On the average, at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, the thermometer marks more than twenty degrees 
of cold; on the severest days the mercury frequently de- 
scends to twenty and forty, sometimes even sixty-six degrees 
below freezing point. 

* Owing to the proximity of St. Petersburg to the Baltic 
Sea, the climate there is most changeable, and the difference 
‘in the temperature extreme. I have seen in the month of 
January rain in the morning with a complete thaw, and the 
streets buried beneath a thick covering of mud; while in the 
evening there are thirty-four degrees of cold. In 1798, the 
thermometer sunk to about seventy-four degrees of Fahren- 
heit, and during thirty-five successive days to from forty- 
eight to fifty degrees. 

“ We find from the tables of the Observatory, that on an 
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average, in the course of ten years, during the month of 
March there were nine days of clear weather, eleven days of 
fog, eleven days of snow, and two days of rain; that in the 
month of September there were only seven days of clear 
weather: that the month of May is sometimes exceedingly 
cold and inclement, and that during the summer there are 

frequent instances of hoar frost. $ : 

* We also learn from the same authority that in the month 
of December, the days are only five hours long; that in the 
month of November there are only three fine days, but eight 
days of fog and twenty days of snow; and that the month of 
January is pretty much the same: during neither is the day 
longer than three hours. 

* At St. Petersburg and Moscow there are, every year, 
123 days of rain, and 87 fine days; during from 190 to 200 
days there isa continued frost, of 92 days of which period 
the snow falls to the amount of twenty-three thousand cubic 
inches. The greater portion of the time may therefore be 
called winter. 

“ The breaking up of the ice never takes place before the 
middle of April, and sometimes later. When the ice is once 
set in motion, the bridges of boats. swing round on their 
anchors, and remain on one side or other of the river. 

“The ice while undergoing the process of decomposition, 
invariably obeys certain fixed rules. First of all, the layer 
of snow which covers it melts, and is succeeded by a layer of 
water; this being warmed by the temperature, which becomes 
milder every day, eventually pierces the ice, that turns black 
and spongy, and becomes disaggregated, when woe betide any 
one who is imprudent enought to venture on it. 

“ Winter ia boon to the inhabitants of the towns as much 
as to those of the country: as soon as sled¢ing has com- 
menced, the markets are actually encumbered with provisions 
of every kind, which the peasants bring in from all quarters. 
Vegetables, meat, fish, game—in a word, everything is frozen, 
Nothing can be more grotesque to behold than the markets 
peopled with frozen pigs, sheep, calves, and oxen, standing on 
their hind legs or placed upon all fours around the trades- 
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men’s stalls: a person would almost think that these animals 
were going through the exercise of the learned pig. 

“When there is a deficiency of snow the towns suffer ; 
living becomes very dear, and sometimes there is a famine; 
navigation as well as sledging being suspended, the provisions 
cannot be forwarded to their destination, or, if they can, reach 
the town in a damaged state, and are exorbitantly dear. 
Again, theearth, and the seed in it, not being protected by 
a layer of snow, the severe cold kills all the corn. 

“The transition from one season to the other occupies only 
afew days. After a week, at most, of fine icy rain and thick 
hard sleet, the heat begins to be felt and goes on increasing 
every day. Vegetation progresses with prodigious rapidity ; 
in the space of a single day, especially after a warm rain, the 
trees bud and are covered with green leaves: but it would be 
a piece of great imprudence to trust this apparently fine 
weather ; storms frequently are formed upon the Ladoga, 
whence they come and break over the towns, in the shape of 
hail or snow. = 

“From the middle of February the days begin to grow 
longer. Towards the middle of April the ice on all the rivers 
commences breaking up. ‘Towards the middle of May the 
sun sets between ten and eleven o'clock ; while in June and 
up to the middle of July it never leaves the horizon. People 
can read, write, and play all night, without the aid of any 
artificial ight whatever. For twenty minutes at the most 
docs the sun seem to disappear, but the sky remains perfectly 


lighted by large clouds of warm red vapour, like those pro-’ 


duced. by a large building on ‘fire during the night: shortly 
afterwards the sun re-appears with increased brilliancy. The 
shadows caused by its rays are immense; those of the trees 
and public monuments are actually gigantic in their pro- 
portions, 

* On one occasion, as I was returning home, at two o'clock 
in the morning, I had the curiosity to measure my own 
shadow, and found it more than 250 paces long.” 
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Tue squadron left Kioge Bay on the 12th of April, 
passing to the northward of Bornholm and the east- 
ward of Gottland. Before ‘following it, it will be 
necessary to convey some idea of the numerous surveys 
necessary to be made in the as yet untried waters of 
the Baltic, — an operation which had to be performed 
previous to every movement of the ships throughout 
their course. This operation never seems to have 
been taken into account by the public or the Govern- 
ment, though itself a work of great magnitude, 
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comprising innumérable difficulties inseparable from 
a pioneer expedition like that of the first Baltic cam- 
paign. 

On the® 7th of April, Captain Sulivan, in the 
Lightning, had been despatched to survey-Faro Sound, 
and on the 10th he reported that the inner anchorage 
was sufficient for the smaller class of vessels, especially 
for colliers, it being an object to find a convenient 
port for this necessary class of ships. The holding- 
ground was excellent, in from five to seven fathoms, 

.afid secure from all winds. Steamers drawing less 
than twenty-two feet might also enter, but with care, 
as there were only twenty-three feet of water in the 
channel leading to the inner harbour. 

The outer anchorage, inside Bunge Island, had a 
depth of from twenty-four to thirty-four feet, with 
space for three or four large ships, but with foul 
ground, this being both stony and rocky. Neither 
did Captain Sulivan consider it would be safe to ride 
in a southerly gale outside the entrance, in what may 
be termed Faro Roads. There was,” however, here 
from twelve to sixteen fathoms, with clean bottom ; 
and, with the wind off shore, this anchorage would 
be safe for coaling the large ships, but too exposed 
for them to remain if the wind was strong on shore. 

The port does not afford any facilities for watering 
the fleet, as the supply is small, and could only be 
depended upon for small vessels. Heavy gales pre- 
vented Captain Sulivan from sounding with his boats ; 
but he found that in some places the soundings differed 
materially from the charts —in one instance no less 
than fifteen fathoms. , 
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Captain Hall, in the Hecla, was despatghed to the 
north end of Gottland, where he-arrived ‘on the 8th - 
of April; and finding Captain Sulivan engaged in 
examining the anchorages, Captain Hall ¢vent on to 
Gottska Sando, an island to the northward of Gott- 
land, and lying in the track of theefleet. 

On landing, Captain Hall commenced digging for 
water, which he found everywhere at the depth of a 
few feet, replenishing his own vessel from this source. 
There was also an abundance of firewood, the island 
being covered with firs and the beach with driftwodd. 
In a bay to the westward of his anchorage, on the 
N.E. side of the island, Captain Hall found water in 
the same abundance ; and as there was anchorage all 
round the coast, ships had only to bring up under its 
lee, where they would find shelter. From the infor- 
mation of the inhabitants, and from his own sound- 
ings, Captain Hall judged that the screw line-of-battle 
ships might anchor within a mile of the shore. The 
only dangers to be avoided were the reefs off the 
S.W., N.W., and E. points, extending upwards of a 
mile. These were distinctly visible at a considerable 
distance. 

On the 6th of April, Captain Yelverton had been 
sent in the Arrogant to examine the island of ‘Born- 
holm, where he arrived on the 7th, and surveyed the : 
anchorage of Nexo on the east gic having been 
unable to reach Rénne. He reported the shelter 
afforded at Nexo as being good with westerly winds; 
but the anchorage was not to be depended on. The 
Arrogant dragged considerably, and only brought up 
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with ninety fathoms of chain, whilst the bottom was 
rocky. 

On the morning of the 8th, the gale moderated so 
that Captaiti de verton could communicate with the 
port, which he found well adapted for watering the 
fleet, as well from wells as from a lagoon near the 
town, though he doubted whether in the summer the 
latter would be wholesome, from diminution of its 
volume as well as from decayed vegetable matter. 

Bornholm is about twenty-four miles from the 
Swedish coast, and about seventy miles from Zealand. 
It is about twenty miles in length and fourteen in 
breadth. It is one of the most considerable of the 
Danish islands, having a population of 25,000. 
Rénne, the capital, at the S.W. angle of the island, is 
well fortified. 

Mr. Biddlecombe, the master of the fleet, was sent 
forward in the Hecla to examine Hango; and whilst 
thus engaged, several guns were fired at the ship 
from the Russian forts, but without effect. A minute 
examination was also made of the anchorage to the 
east of Yassuri, as well as to the westward of Hango, 
the Hecla steaming into the anchorages of Oro and - 
Uto, Mr. Biddlecombe landing to reconnoitre the latter 
place. Tracings of the coast and other sketches were 
made by Mr. Evans, master of the Lightning, who ac- 
companied Mr. Biddlecombe. 

Captain Buckle, in the Valorous, was sent to exa- 
mine a bay to the southward of Slito, and the coast 
as far as Gotham Head. He found good anchorage 
in all parts. The Swedes were constructing a strong 
circula#earthwork, designed for twenty-four guns, of 
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which twelve were mounted en barbette. Two Swedish 
men-of-war were at Slito, which port was interdicted 
to the Allies. There were also ten gun-boats, and a 
Swedish squadron was expected from Cartscrona with 
reinforcements of troops. 

It would be easy to multiply these surveying re- 
ports, and would only be creditable to the officers 
who executed the surveys under great disadvantages ; 
but enough has been adduced to show that no re- 
liable information had been previously obtained with 
regard to the comparatively unknown waters ufon 
which the squadron had entered. Could pilots have 
been obtained, all this time and trouble would, to a 
great extent, have been saved, as would also have 
been the case had our ministers and consuls in the 
Baltic been directed to procure trustworthy informa- 
tion. As it was, the whole sea ahead had to be sur- 
veyed; and thus the squadron had to assume all the 
character of a surveying expedition before it could 
even approach the enemy’s coasts. 

On the 14th of April the squadron was rejoined 
by the Archer from Stockholm. Captain Heathcote 
had only been able to procure one pilot. A Swedish 
lieutenant came with him from Stockholm to join the 
fleet. On the same day the Conflict and Cruiser were 
sent to blockade the coast from Libau to the Gulf of 
Riga; and on the following day the Archer was de- 
spatched to cruise off Felsand, and the Desperate to 
watch Dager Ort. 

Shortly afterwards, Rear-Admiral Corry, with his 
squadron, consisting of Neptune, Royal George, Bos- 
cawen, Hogue, Blenheim, Ajax, Euryalus, Dragon, and 
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Vulture, was left between Dager Ort and Hufvudskar, 
to intercept all vessels in that direction. 

The Admiral himself stood on towards the Gulf of 
Finland with the following ships — Duke of Welling- 
ton, Edinburgh, St. tae @Acre, Princess Royal, 
Cesar, Cressy, Impérieuse, Amphion, Leopard, Magi- 
cienne, Gorgon, and Driver. 

On the 16th, Captain Foote, in the Conflict, cap- 
tured a Russian barque belonging to Riga and sent 
her into Memel. On the following day he captured 
three more prizes, and on the 18th landed at Memel 
to make arrangements for sending the prizes to Eng- 
land. On the evening of the same day Captain Foote 
was unfortunately drowned, together with four 
men, in going off to the Conflict. Captain Foote 
had been cautioned not to cross the bar with his own 
boat, but had neglected the warning. The Tribune, 
which had been sent on ahead to examine the ice, 
had also captured six prizes, with which she proceeded 
to England, and was afterwards sent to the Black 
Sea. 

On the 16th it blew a gale, and on the 17th the 
Admiral stood towards Hango Head, with the inten- 
tion of running up to Sweaborg on the following 
day; but the wind coming direct into the Gulf, with 
a falling barometer, and the weather looking threat- 
ening, he abandoned his intention. 

In the night the fleet tacked, every two hours, 
between the shoals of Hango Head and Dager Ort, — 
by no means a pleasant eruising-ground with a squa- 
dron not accustomed to maneuvre in such waters, 
and in the midst of fogs and gales. Under all 
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circumstances, the inexperience of the flect, now 
that it was on the enemy’s coast, was but too ap- 
parent. To remain, therefore, at the entrance of 
the Gulf, in the weather at present prevailing, was 
dangerous, as the least inattention to, or misappre- 
hension of, signals —in the night especially — might 
have been attended with fatal consequences. The 
squadron was without local pilots, whilst the Russians 
had removed all the beacons and lights, and had, 
moreover, locked up all their own pilots, lest the 
Admiral should entice any of them into his service. 
The Admiral, therefore, apprised Sir James Gra- 
ham that, considering the early period and the ad- 
verse circumstances in which he found himself, he 
should postpone entering the Gulf of Finland for a 
short time; and the more so as, on referring to the 
proceedings of the Baltic flect in 1808, it appeared 
that they did not enter the Gulf till the summer was 
well advanced. As all the lights and beacons were 
removed, he did not consider that his ships were 
sufficiently well in hand in the event of bad weather; 
and added, that he should like to have the views of 
the Admiralty upon the subject of entering the Gulf. 
The Adniiral informed the First Lord that he had 
not been able to look at Aland, nor to obtain any 
Danish, Norwegian, or Swedish seamen. He again 
urged the necessity of some effort on the part of the 
Government to get pilots, remarking that it was 
surely worth the while of the Admiralty to engage 
some of the captains of steamers who had traded to 
St. Petersburg before the war. ven one of these 
would be an acquisition; and it should be remembered 
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that the loss of one ship of the squadron would pay for 
a@ great number of pilots. 

It was further urged upon Sir James to make 
an effort to"supply the Edinburgh with top-men, as 
this ship was badly off for them; though the Monarch 
was even worse. The condition of the flect was 
certainly improving, but another collision had taken 
place between two of the line-of-battle ships, though, 
fortunately, without much damage. “The state,” 
continued the Admiral, “to which the navy was 
reduced will, I trust, be a war ning to all future 
Governments, never again to reduce the force so low, 
and to keep a squadron constantly together as a school, 
or disasters will happen.” 

Sir James Graham, in reply to this communication 
on the 1st of May, approved all the Admiral’s move- 
ments and intentions, especially that he had not gone 
to Sweaborg. He told him that when the whole fleet 
had assembled, he would have a force sufficient to 
close the Gulf of Finland, and, as he hoped, to prevent 
the junction of the two divisions of the Russian flect 
from Cronstadt with the squadron which had win- 
tered at Sweaborg. 

The First Lord instructed the Admiral that he 
would judge whether, in the rear of his blockading 
squadron, he could safely make any attack upon 
Aland ; that much would depend on the strength of 
Bomarsund. He advised him that Sweden was well- 
disposed, and perhaps her own interest would one 
day compel her to join us. This was a reason why 
there was no need be in a hurry about Bomarsund, 
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prevent the passage of troops from Abo to the Aland 
Isles. The hope of regaining these islands would be 
the strongest possible inducement to Sweden to 
embark in the confederacy; and if Sweden led the 
way, Denmark must follow. Bomarsund should 
therefore be closely watched ; but the necessity or 
policy of an immediate attack on that fortress was 
not apparent. 
. 

“In the first instance,” continued Sir James, “ you must 
feel your way, and make good your hold in the Gulf of Fin- 
land. By this is meant, that I by no means contemplate an 
attack either on Sweaborg or Cronstadt. I have a great re- 
spect for stone walls, and have no fancy for running even 
screw line-of-battle ships against them. Because the public 
may be impatient, you must not be rash. Because those at a 
distance from danger are foolhardy, you must not risk the 
loss of a fleet in an impossible enterprise. I believe both 
Sweaborg and Cronstadt to be all but impregnable from the 
sea, Sweaborg more especially ; and none but a very large army 
could co-operate by land efficiently, in the presence of such a 
force as Russia could readily concentrate. Tf you have no 
means except naval at your command, you must pause long, 
and consider well, before you attempt any attack on the 
Russian squadron in their strongholds, and I am afraid they 
are much too cautious to come out and meet you. Ilad you 
been weaker, they might have done so. Now they will wait, 
and watch an opportunity, in the hope that you will seriously 
cripple your force by knocking your head against their forts, 
when they may take you at a serious disadvantage, and inflict 
a fatal blow. These considerations must not be overlooked 
by you. I recall them to your mind, lest, in the eager desire 
to achieve a great exploit and to satisfy the wild wishes of an 
impatient multitude at home, you should yicld to some rash 
impulse, and fail in the discharge of the noblest of duties— 
which is the moral courage to do what you know to be right, 
at the risk of being accused of having done wrong. It is 
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enough to present that view to your deliberate attention. 
You will reflect on it, and Iam certain that your judgment 
will not err.” 


This masterly piece of writing, which has few 
superiors even in a literary point of view, will long 
remain a monumerft of Sir James Graham’s adminis- 
trative caution; but it will, at the same time, remain 
a monument showing how great administrative ability 
can afterwards swallow its own injunctions, when it 
may become expedient that they should be forgotten. 
As far as the conduct of the war goes, no instructions 
could be more explicit, and, as we go on, it will be 
seen how well they were obeyed to the letter. 

In accordance with the Admiral’s well-founded 
determination not to enter the Gulf of Finland —~a 
determination which had thus been approved by Sir 
James Graham — the squadron went into Elgsnabben 
Roads, below Stockholm, where there was a good 
harbour, but little fresh water. This-was of the less 
consequence, as twelve of the ships distilled their 
own water when the steam was up; indeed, when 
they entered the Gulf of Finland, they might have no 
other resource. The squadron was now employed in 
setting up rigging, and equalising provisions and 
coals. The Admiral’s opinion upon the latter, as 
expressed to the Board of Admiralty, may be ser- 
viceable in future wars. With the exception of the 
Duke of Wellington, which was supplied with Welsh 
coals, the other ships had Newcastle coals, the smoke 
from which was so intolerable that, in coming in, 
the channels could scarcely be distinguished. The 
Admiral gave it as his opinion, that, in going into 
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action with a fleet, or even with batteries, such a 
smoke would be injurious to the correct performance 
of evolutions, and that, therefore, it was a matter of 
great importance that coals making the least smoke 
should in future be supplied. 

On arriving at Elgsnabben, it Was ascertained that 
Admiral Plumridge’s squadron was off Aland; and 
Captain Scott, in the Odin, was forthwith despatched 
to mect him, and to assist him in surveying* the navi- 
gation of the islands, : 

Tt has been mentioned that Captain Heathcote had 
brought to the squadron a Swedish volunteer, who 
was anxious to see the operations of a British fleet. 
Not only was the Admiral enjoined to enter Swedish, 
Norwegian, and Danish seamen, how or whenever he 
could get them; but on his arrival at Elgsnabben, he 
found that the British Minister at Stockholm had been 
authorised by Her Majesty’s Government to offer the 
rate and allowances of a licutenant in the British 
navy to Swedish officers who might be willing to join 
it. These negociations, though diligently entered 
into, in obedience to the Government instructions, 
for the most part failed, from the uncertainty which 
Swedish officers felt as to their future prospects when 
the war was over. 

Tt was now learned that vessels were loading 
at Antwerp, with arms destined for Russia, these 
being transmitted through Prussia. From the same 
source it was learned that Prussia had signed the 
Protocol with the other three powers at Vienna; “ but,” 
added the informant, “there was little confidence to 
be placed in the King of Prussia or his government.” 
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To the request of Sir Charles to be furnished 
with the opinions of the Admiralty upon the subject 
of entering the Gulf. of Finland, the Board replied, 
that he had better oceupy such position within the 
Gulf as might best enable him to intercept the move- 
ments of the enemy, and to watch the principal ports 
on both sides; but that he must not proceed to the 
upper part of the Gulf till the weather admitted, and 
his own judgment prompted him to do so. This was 
satisfactory, as implying the Board’s approbation of 
his not having entered the Gulf on his arrival, for 
reasons before adduced. 

The chief reason why the Admiral had determined 
on going to Elgsnabben was, that in a few days the 
weather in the Gulf of Finland might become more 
favourable. At that early period of the year he had 
already gained experience of the bad weather which 
accompanies the breaking up of the ice. The passage 
across the Gulf is only seventeen or eighteen miles, 
and shoals innumerable exist on either side; so that 
it would have been rash, in thick weather, to have 
entered with large ships in line what to the Admiral 
was an unknown navigation — which was alike un- 
known to the captains and officers of the fleet. He 
therefore judged that by the time he should equalise 
his coal and water, the weather would clear suffi- 
ciently for him again to proceed to the Gulf. 

The result proved the correctness of the opinion. 
Whilst at Elgsnabben, a succession of fogs and heavy 
gales set in, which might, had the fleet been in the 
Gulf, have proved perilous in the extreme; and 
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of some of the ships might have ensued. As it 
was, he was compelled to remain at Elgsnabben for 
a fortnight, in place of the two, or at most three, days 
which he had proposed to himself to remain on his 
first going there. 

The squadron anchored in Elsgnabben_ Roads on 
the 21st of April, nine days after leaving Kioge Bay. 
Admiral Berkeley’s anxiety about men for the fleet, 
seemed now to increase far beyond ordinary anxiety. 
On the 9th of April he communicated to Sir C. Napier 
the ill-success of the Admiralty’s arrangements, in 
the following terms:—“TI hope the St. George will 
soon follow Cumberland, but men — men — men are 
wanting.” 

On the arrival of the squadron at Elgsnabben, the 
Swedish people were in a state of ferment, or, to use 
the words of one of the British authorities, “ This is a 
new era in Sweden, the people are all mad about the 
fleet.” 

On the 24th, the Admiral wrote to the Board that 
he had despatched the Odin up the Swedish coast to 
examine the harbour of Anholme, opposite the Aland 
Isles, and to collect information relative to the latter. 
He further told the Board that he had not succeeded 
in getting pilots, so that the fleet would still have to 
depend on its own resources, When Admiral Plum- 
ridge joined, he would send him with two of the 
steamers in the direction of Aland, to get what infor- 
mation he could. The Admiral, however, added, that 
if our representatives at Stockholm could get no in- 
formation, it was scarcely likely that Admiral Plum- 
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It had been observed in some of the ships that 
ordinary evolutions were somewhat clumsily per- 
formed, and on inquiry it was found that they were 
deficient of “leading men ;” in some of the ships there 
were scarce any. The Admiral therefore wrote to the 
Admiralty, urging them to send out seamen, if only 
twenty to each ship! He further suggested that intel- 
ligent young officers might surely be found in the 
merchant navy who would join the fleet; and who, 
if not retained when the war was over, might be dis- 
charged with a proper remuneration. The Admiralty 
promised that such arrangements for petty officers 
should be made as would supersede the necessity of 
having recourse to the merchant. service. Few, 
however, were made ; and even in 1855 the Admiralty 
had to hold out offers to the merchant service in 
order to get second masters. 

When at Elgsnabben the Admiral paid a visit to 
the King of Sweden. He was very cordially received, 
the reception being partly friendly and partly cere- 
monial. It was conducted with much state, intended, 
no doubt, to mark a warm feeling towards Great 
Britain. The unusual compliment of invitation to 
breakfast was made; this, no doubt, being intended 
to neutralise the state with which the King deemed 
it incumbent on him to receive the British Admiral. 
There was good taste and good policy in a reception 
of this nature, considering the difficult circumstances 
in which the King of Sweden was placed, and amidst 
which he has throughout conducted himself with an 
ability which marks him as an able and enlightened 
man. 
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The interview commenced by His Majesty paying 
Sir Charles Napier many compliments on his arrival, 
to which the Admiral replied, that he was proud of 
commanding a British fleet in one of His Majesty’s 
harbours; adding, that he had directions to be of 
use to His Majesty should he wish to avail himself of 
his services. The King, perhaps thinking Sir Charles 
a somewhat off-hand diplomatist, took no notice of 
the offer; and after saying that the command with 
which Sir Charles was entrusted was a very important 
one, he entered into a conversation as to the change 
which must be effected in the art of naval warfare by 
the introduction of steam and shells. 

Passing from this, His Majesty broached the ques- 
tion of the war, especially as regarded Turkey; 
giving it as his opinion that Turkey was only a 
secondary object, and that the war bore an European 
rather than a Turkish aspect. It was clearly the 
opinion of the King of Sweden that it ought to be 
rather an European than a Turkish question; but he 
must since have been miserably deceived by the peace, 
which has converted it into a purely Turkish ques- 
tion,—left the European question altogether unsettled, 
and Turkey little better off than before. That peace 
is the greatest victory Russia ever achieved. It has 
trained her armies, at no cost beyond their main- 
tenance, given her fortresses the reputation of being 
impregnable, and bestowed upon her a warlike prestige 
of the highest character, in place of the questionable 
one which existed before the war. The Allies have 
gained little beyond the cost of the war, and England 
in particular absolutely nothing. 
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To the remark of the King on the European aspect 
of the war, Sir Charles Napier replied, that as re- 
garded the Turkish question it was impossible to 
foresee what would happen; that if Russia adhered 
to her first resolution of acting on the defensive, and 
contented herself*with the occupation of the Princi- 
palities, it might be difficult to drive her out. On the 
other hand, if she crossed the Danube, Austria would 
probably act, and, if she crossed the Balkan, would 
certainly do so, and not only impede her progress, but 
stop it altogether ; and in that case, the Allied Powers 
would assuredly not be satisfied with the present 
status of Europe. Sir Charles said this, as knowing 
that the hope of the Allies as to the co-operation of 
Sweden rested mainly on the attitude assuthed by 
Austria, but the King, evidently considering these 
remarks to be thrown out as a feeler, made no reply, 

Sir Charles then said, that in case of the war be- 
coming an European question, it appeared to him that 
tHe position of Sweden was such that she could take 
a great part in the final settlement thereof; that 
Russia was within four hours’ steam of Stockholm, 
and that Sweden must always be in danger so long as 
Russia possessed the Aland Isles. He represented 
that England and Franc@ had a large fleet in the 
Baltic, but few troops, and those marines; whilst, with 
an enemy’s fleet in front, it would not be advisable to 
land a force snfficient to take the Aland Isles. He re- 
presented, moreover, that Sweden had a good army 
and a good fleet of gun-boats, and that if she came 
forward at once, it would hasten the settlement of the 
auestion. and greatly tendtoimprove herown condition. 
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The King said this was all very well, but neither 
he nor his people required conquest, even of the Aland 
Isles, whilst the neutrality of Sweden was secured. 
His position was delicate, and he would remain as he 
was. It was true that Russia was rather a formid- 
able neighbour, but he did not know how an alliance 
with the other Powers would mend his position. 

His Majesty was not to be shaken. He was anx- 
ious to impress on Sir Charles Napier that he was 
most friendly to Great Britain, but his position was 
peculiar, and he must not vacillate. He said he had 
‘spoken frankly to Sir Charles, as one gentleman to 
another. Beyond this, His Majesty left the Admiral 
to draw his own inferences. ; : 

After about an hour’s conversation, His Majesty 
introduced the Admiral to the Qucen’s apartments. 
The Queen received him very graciously, afterwards 
presenting him to the Queen Dowager and to her 
own sons and daughters, as well as te the Crown 
Princess. After this ceremony, the whole Royal 
family, together with the Admiral and the Hon. Mr. 
Grey, the British Chargé d'Affaires at the Court of 
Sweden, sat down to a sumptuous breakfast, which 
passed away with all the ease and familiarity observed 
amongst private families. After breakfast the conver- 
sation was resumed pretty nearly in the same strain as 
before; and some time having been thus passed, the 
Adwiral took his leave, returning to the fleet in the 
King’s yacht, which had been placed at his disposal. 

On his return to the fleet the Admiral wrote to 
Lord Clarendon the result of his visit to the King of | 
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Lord Clarendon replied that “his visit to the King 
of Sweden had produced an sxceliopt effect, which 
was not likely to be thrown away.” Lord Clarendon 
told the Admiral, moreover, that “ the Government 
had watched all: his proceedings with the deepest 
anxiety, and everybody rejoiced that he had the 
moral courage to resist impossibilities that could 
only have been attempted to satisfy the public at 
home.” His Lordship added, that if, with the French 
troops which would join him at the end of the month, 
he could make the Aland Islands change masters, it 
would be a “right good deed.” 

Posterity will with difficulty believe that, with this” 
unqualified praise on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, the Admiral, from this judicious act of. 
going to Elgsnabben, was afterwards accused of 
“being unwilling to enter the Gulf of Finland.” 

This is the more strange as Sir James Graham 
could not have found fault with him for his attempt 
to enlist the King of Sweden on the side of the Allies, 
this being one of the First Lord’s highest aspirations 
and ebjentsy even, as it would appear, to the neglect- 
ing to supply the fleet with gun-boats, in the hope 
that Sweden would supply the deficiency by hers, as 
Sir Charles had suggested’ to the King of Sweden. 
How important this was in the estimation of Sir James 
Graham, may be gathered from the following extract 
of a letter from him to the Admiral on the 9th of 
May, after Sir Charles had failed to persuade the 
King into the alliance: “Much depends on the 
final decision of Sweden. If she will join you with 
her gun-boats and her army, not only Bomarsund, but 
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Sweaborg will be within your power of attack. I 
venture to hope that at ‘all events Bomarsund may 
be found .assailable.” Here is a plain admission on 
the part of Sir James-Grahain, that, without gun- 
boats and army, neither place was assailable, and 
also a-plain admission that the Swedish. gun- boats 
were an important desideratum. 

Of these gun-boats, the small state of Sweden had 
no less than three hundred and twenty-eight, whilst the 
great naval power of England could not supply @ © 
single one to her fleet! ‘Surely this was not the fault 
of the Admiral who had done his best to get the 
Swedish: gun-boats! “Of thése vessels fifty-four carried 
two guns each, in some cases 84-poundets, and 
in no case under 32:pounder3. Two were bomb- 
. ketches, carrying one mortar each. A hundred others 
carried one 32-pounder each. Of the armament of 
the remainder nothing certain appears to be known.: 
These vessels were distributed between Stockholm,,. 
Gottenburg, and Horten. ; 

There is no doubt but that Sir Charles Napier had 
an eye to the Swedish gun-boats when he took the 
fleet to Elgsnabben, and the more so that, he himself. 
was deficient in this arm altogether. . “ 

If the British Government had desired to secure 
Swedish co-operation, it should have given the Ad- 
miral a fleet. fit for all purposes, It was too palpable 
to Sweden that she was expected to render the British 
fleet efficient, and she declined to be put to any 
such use. 

It was the interest both of. France and England to 
have made every effort to secure the co-operation of 
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Sweden. .She was, both as regarded her fleet and 
' her army, im a-perfect. condition for immediate war; 
whilst even a subsidy would not have cost half the 
money whith was expended on worthless foreign 
mercenaries and Turkish snoptingen te: which were of 
no use whatever. * 
The Swedish flect, properly so silied -anraprisal 
ten ships of the line,. sixteen frigates and corvettes,’ 
twenty-one brigs, sloops, and. fourteen stearners, and 
the 328 gun-boats before spoken of, ~a force vastly 
“move fitted for war with Russia than the one under 
the command of Sir Charles Napier. 
At Stockholm the Admiral had Jearned from the 
best sources that the, Aland Islands were not evacu- 
‘. ated; and that, instead of abandoning them, —as he 
had been led to believe when at Copenhagen, — it was 
the intention of the Russians to defend-them. He 
learned, moreover, that the Russians had: destroyed 
all buildings capable of being fortified by an enemy, 
taken the boats up the country, removed all the buoys 
and lighthouses, and even carricd off all the coast pilots 
to one,village in the interior. He learned also that 
the Russian, garrison at Bomarsund consisted of 2500 
men, and that the Government was about to reinforce 
them ; whilst it was evident that it would be difficult 
to prevent them unless he had a fleet of gun-boats. 
The innumerable rocks and shoals with which the 
Russians were well acquainted gave them facilities 
which he had not, and it’was too early in the year to 
send away the boats and marines. Nor would this have 
been prudent, till he knew something more of the naval 
force with which he might have to contend in the Gulf. 
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On ascertaining these particulars from sources on 
which he could implicitly rely, Sir Charles Napier 
wrote to Sir James Graham that “there would be 
some difficulty in getting at the Aland Tslands, but 
should there be an intention of attacking them, it 
might easily be done with the assistance of Sweden, 
could she be brought to co-operate. Should Sweden 
not consent, it could be done with 8000 or 10,000 
men; but this must be later in the season, as there 
would be a good deal of boat-work. If Sweden could 
be brought.to assist, the Islands could easily be taken; 
her gun-boats, being supported by light troops, would 
be very efficacious amongst the Islands; but that. it 
would not da to unman our. ships till we knew what 
force the Russians really meant to send against us. 
Nor would he like to send a steam force up the Gulf 
to Bomarsund till he was reinforced.” 

Sir James Graham wrote to, the Admiral on the 
2nd of May, that he might shortly expect the French 
ficet to join him,.and that “the French Admiral’s 
instructions would be officially communicated to him, 
mention being made of attacking St. Petersburg, 
if it be within the power of man. You will ob- 
serve,” said Sir James, ‘that it is not.an instruction 

to make the attack, but the statement of a wish that 

it were possible, — two very different things, — and 
your duty does net extend ito the impossible ; it is limited 
to the possible and the expedient.” 

On the 2nd of May, Sir Charles Napicr cine 
the Admiralty that he was still at Elgsnabben, from 
stress of weather ; which, from its continuance, with 
heavy snow-storms. had nrevented him fram nuttine 
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to sea. When lying there, the fleet had been visited 
by crowds, who came in steamers from all parts of the 
coast, and evinced the utmost enthusiasm. 

Commander Arthur Cumming, of the Gorgon, was 
promoted by the Admiral in Capt. Foote’s vacancy. 
Commander P. Cracroft joined the Gorgon in Capt. 
Cumming’s’ place. Lieut. Anderson and Mr. Brett 
received promotion in consequence. 

The squadron had now been joined by the Por- 
cupine, Lieut. G. M. Jackson; the Prince Regent, 
Capt. Henry Smith; the Cunberland, Capt. G. H. 
Seymour; and the Auséerlitz, French linc-of-battle 
ship, Capt. Laurencin. It has been omitted to be 
stated that the James Watt, Capt. Geo. Elliot, joined 
the squadron the day before it left Kioge Bay. . 

More definite information now began to be’received 
relative to the movements of the enemy’s troops. The 
first Corps d’Armée, comprising 60,000 men, was 
stationed in Poland, together with two divisions of 
the corps of Grenadiers, and a corps of cavalry 
amounting to 6000. At Riga were stationed the 
reserves of the Guards. At Revel was one division 
of the Guards ; at St. Petersburg two other divisions 
of the Guards. At Viborg was a division of the 
corps of Grenadiers; .and at Helsingfors a garrison of 
12,000 men were stationed, in addition to the garrison 
of Sweaborg. 

On the 19th of ‘peil the Admiral learned that 
Denmark had raised new’ obstructions, by stating her 
intention to levy a transit duty on coals trans-shipped 
within her harbours or waters; and he was instructed 
to make arrangements for coaling without their limit. 
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This had no doubt been done in consequence of re- 
monstrances which Mr. Buchanan had been directed 
to make to the Danish government, relative to the 
facilities which she was giving in getting ‘articles con- 
traband of war to Russia. 

On the 25th, the Admiral obtained drawings from 
St. Petersburg of the “ infernal machines” and other 
kinds of defence which the Russians were sinking in 
the channels leading to the Gulf of Finland ports, 
especially at Cronstadt. It was understood that no 
merchant vessels would be allowed to leave Cronstadt 
at the opening of the navigation, for fear of disturbing 
those preparations, which,.as the ice cleared away, 
were to be increased. He was also apprised that 
there was no chance. of the navigation. at’ Cron- 
stadt being clear before the Ist of May. The rein- 
forcements intended for Finland had marched from 
St. Petersburg, but 6000 men destined for Aland had 
not yet been’ sent. It was now ascertained that there 
were 2000 men at Bomarsund, and 4000 at Abo. . If 
the gun-boats-building at Abo could be: got ready in © 
time, the latter force was to be sent to _reinforce 
Bomarsund. This the Admiral teok promp} steps to 
prevent. It was the opinion of General Bodisco that 
the fortress of Bomagsund could not be approached 
by large vessels, and’ that it could only. be taken: hy 
landing troops. . 

Colonel Hodges sparen the Admiral that at Ham: 
burg there were three or four screw engines ready for 
the Russian service; and that a Dutch yessel had just 
taken on board at oa a large qnantity of arms 
Pe vaca . 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE SQUADRON FROM ELGSNABBEN 
TO HANGO. 


SQUADRON QUITS ELGSNABBEN. — NEARLY LOST IN A FOG, — DIFFICULTY 
FROM NON-NOTIFICATION OF BLOCKADE.— ADMIRAL CAUTIONED AGAINST 
NEWSPAPER CORRMSPONDENTS. — STATE OF THE SHIPS, — ADMIRAL 
BLAMED FOR NOT ENTERING THE GULF OF FINLAND, — ADMIRALTY 
APOLOGY. — SOME OF THE SHIPS UNFIT TO GO INTO ACTION. — RUS- 
SIAN’ GUN-BOATS AT ABO, — ADMIRAL COMPLAINS OF WANT OF SMALL 
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IN FAVOUR OF RUSSIA. — RUSSIA IN WANT OF POWDER, — SUPPLIED 
THROUGH PRUSSIA. — SHIPMENT OF ARMS FROM BELGIUM FOR RUSSIA. 








Tue weather having somewhat moderated, the squa- 
dron weighed anchor, and quitted Elgsnabben on the 
5th of May, proceeding to-sea under steam. Shortly 
after it had sailed; a sudden fog arose in the ‘most 
dangerous part of the Channel, and the whole of the 
ships were for some time exposed to great peril. So 
dense was this fog that neither land nor ships could 
be distinguished, and that in a navigation thickly 
studded ‘with rocks and shoals. The Admiral de- 
scribed the fog as being the thickest it was ever his 
lot to encounter, so much so that he thought it 
almost impossible the fleet could escape; and the 


anchorage was very bad. 
K3 
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The squadron was for some time in this perilous 
position, and the Cesar and Cressy, as well as the 
flag-ship itself, had narrow escapes, as indeed had the 
whole of the ships, which, to use the Admiral’s words, 
“escaped, as if by miracle.” “I never, in my life,” 
said he, when reporting the circumstance, “ passed 
such a night; and not before four o’clock on the 
following afternoon were my anxictics removed by 
the junction of cight ships. The rest did not make 
their appearance till the day after.” 

An occurrence here took place, which forcibly 
shows the way in which the operations of war were 
conducted at the Admiralty. On the 2nd of May 
their Lordships acknowledged the receipt of the 
Admiral’s letter of April 18th, notifying the steps 
taker’ for the blockade of the Russian coasts in the- 
Gulf of Riga. ‘This letter was never supplied to the 
Queen’s Advocate, so that the greatest confusion 
arose in the-Admiralty Court, relative to the condem- 
nation of prizes captured on that coast, the merchants 
contending that no formal notification of blockade 
had been made, and that therefore the prizes could 
not be condemned. The consequence was a great 
amount of expensive litigation, and, finally, the de- 
spatch of Dr. Deane, an Advocate of. the Admiralty 
Court, to the fleet, to take the affidavits of the Ad- 
miral and his officers as to the fact of any blockade 
having been formally established. When the Queen’s 
Advocate saw both the notification and the Admiralty 
acknowledgment of it, he was naturally much an- 
uoyed at the vexatious delays which had taken place, 
and, ne doubt, ou his return, expressed a pretty strong 
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opinion on the’subject, when the Board denied having 
received any such notification from the Admiral. 
Their acknowledgment of it, dated 2nd of May, now 
lies before ts, as does their denial, dated 5th October. 
We notice this matter here, as, in proceeding, we shall 
have to remark of denials of a still more important 
character, though to suitors in the Admiralty Court 
this denial of blockade must have been sufficiently 
vexatious. 

Sir James Graham, having been much annoyed at 
the reports of the squadron, which found their way 
into the newspapers at home, wrote to the Admiral 
that he had reason to believe some of the London 
newspapers had paid correspondents amongst the 
officers of his ships. It was very difficult, said the 
First Lord, to check the evil, and he did not see how 
the Admiral could control it ; but it was an evil, and , 
a very serious one, as such officers, by their misrepre- 
scutations, as well as comments, were producing fulse 
impressions upon the public mind, and rendering the 
conduct of warlike operations more difficult: The 
First Lord, therefore, directed his attention, if pos- 
sible, to correct the mischief. 

The Admiral .knew well enough who these news- 
paper correspondents were, though few amongst 
them occupied a position in the fleet which entitled 
them to form a judgment ; the less so, as, from want of 
experience, they were incapable of comprehending 
what could, or what could not, have been done. Not 
caring what they said of ‘him, he did not think. it 
worth his while to’ interfere in the matter. Before 


leaving England he himself had been applied to, to 
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permit the presence of a newspaper cofrespondent on 
board his own ship, but had declined, as such a course 
would have been.contrary, to the injunctions of the 
First Lord. . I would,. perhaps, have heen better to 
have acceded to the request, as the public would have 
beef saved no small amount of misrepresentation. 
Shortly before quitting Elgsnabben, the Admiral, 
in answer to the queries of Admiral Berkeley as to 
the condition of the fleet, replied that some of the 
ships were getting on very slowly ; “ they were short 
of leading men; were badly manned; whilst all of them 
were. deficient in quarter-deck -petty officers.” He 
apprised Admiral Berkeley that he had communicated 
with the Admiralty on the subject, and urged him to 
inake a stir in the matter, adding: “ When we come 
to boat-work, what are we todo?” - 
It has been said thatthe Prince Regent joined the 
squadron at Elgsnabben, and it may be useful to 
know the condition ‘in which she had been sent out 
from England, now with the certainty of instant war 
before her, had. the Russians ventured to come out. 
The Admiral thus wrote home, as regarded that con- 
dition: “The Regent has arrived, without midship- 
men or master’s assistants. Really it is dangerous to 
have raw ships’ companies without officers. Who are 
to look after the men in action ? Who are to com- 
mand the boats when that service begins? How are 
the men to be disciplined? Should we go into action 
with raw crews, who is to show an example to them ? 
It is all very well to send out ships to me; but should 
we meet with any disaster, what will the country 


say 2?” 
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The truth of the remonstrance was fully admitted, 
and an assurance was given that the evil would be 
remedied as soon as the Foz arrived from India. 
He was then to have all the mates, midshipmen, 
and blue-jackets in her and the Portland, which 
was expected frof1 South America;. though, if the 
Russians intended to’ meet our fleet, it was scarcely to 
be expected that they would wait the arrival of these — 
ships; or, if they did, that the number of mates and 
midshipmen which two ships could have furnished | 
was sufficient for a squadron, some of the ships in 
which could not have fought their guns effectively 
for want of officers to distribute amongst them. 

The solution of the matter is not difficult. Not- 
withstanding the war, the mania for economy had not 
yet subsided. *It was the ambition of Sir James 
Graham to conduct the war economically, and hence no 
bounty was offered in the outset, nor afterwards, by 
which alone seamen could be procured. It was 
evidently wished to show how cheaply war could be 
conducted, and this was shown to demonstration, 
though it was at the same time shown how worthless 
were naval armaments when altogether inadequate to 
their purpose. 

This condition of the navy had been forcibly 
portrayed by Sir C. Napier, when previously in 
Parliament, as likely to be injurious in case of war; 
and now that his forewarnings were realised, he was 
told by Admiral Berkeley, who had the charge of 
manning the fleet, to “ show it all up: he must act 
up to what he said when unemployed.” This referred 
to the Admiral?’s numerous writings on the same 
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subject. He did “ show it all up,” and brought 
upon himself the wrath of the Admiralty for so 
doing. 

Not only did the showing it all up incur the dis- 
pleasure of the Admiralty, but, what was worse, it 
failed to impel them to make tlfe flect fit for the 
mission on which it had been sent. The only practical 
result was, that the First Lord was made a Grand 
Cross of the Bath for the cheap zeal which he had 
manifested in equipping the fleet, and Admiral 
Napier got a force inadequate to effect anything of 
importance — still less to satisfy the expectations of 
the public. 

On the 5th of May, the Admiral got another hint 
that his zeal in practising his men was inconvenient. 
He was again told to “nurse his shell8, or the Board 
of Ordnance would be blamed for having reduced 
their stock so low.” 

If the determination to render his fleet efficient had 
at all equalled the amount of official frankness which 
was accorded to the Admiral at the outset of the cam- 
paign, his fleet would indeed have been highly so. He 
was told by Admiral Berkeley that “three ships had 
started to join him, but that none of them would add to 
his bed of roses, when he had them to cruise in the nar- 
‘row channels of the Gulf—tacking and wearing every 
twe hours.” As regarded some of his ships of the line, 
he had even requested that they might be sent home, 
and had been told that, in case of bombardment, they 
would do to be knocked to pieces as well as any 
other, and therefore he had better keep them. 
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having at once entered the Gulf of Finland, though 
the Government had praised him for his negotiations 
with the King of Sweden; but in place of two days, 
as he had “calculated, he had been detained in Elgs- 
nabben Roads for ten days by fogs, and, as far as the 
safety of the fleet*was concerned, luckily so detained. 
That under such circumstances any operations could 
have been undertaken is absurd to suppose, and Sir 
James Graham had expressly praised the Admiral for 
not attempting it. 

Yet, on the 2nd of May, the Board of Admiralty 
called his attention to the fact that, in the years 
1808-9, there were no ships of war propelled by steam 
employed within the Gulf of Finland. There was 
now a material difference in that respect, and that 
every consideration should induce him to occupy 
such positions within the Gulf as might best cnable 
him to intercept the movements of the enemy, and 
to watch the principal ports on both shores. It’ was 
with this view that the surveying vessels attached 
to his squadron had been supplied with buoys and 
lights, and he must use them accordingly. 

These instructions would seem to imply that the 
squadron was amply provided with means for the 
purposes indicated. The surveying vessels amounted 
to two only, the Lightning and Alban; and, in the 
weather which had prevailed, neither buoys .nor 
lights would have been of much use, nor was there 
any object to be gained in entering the Gulf amidst 
fogs. 

To these intimations the Admiral - replied as 
follows: — 
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“ In their Lordships’ letter of the 2nd of May, comment- 
ing on a paragraph of my letter of the 19th of April, they 
appear to think I have been going too slow. When I passed 
the Belt, their Lordships thought I was goiny too fast. 

“Tam perfectly aware that steam makes a great difference 
in naval operations; but steam has no effect on fogs, and has 
not prevented two collisions, and very nearly a third, which 
might have disabled half a dozen ships. Their Lordships 
will have observed by my last letter that fogs detained me 
ten days at Elgsnabben, and a fog was very nearly the cause 
of the Joss of the fleet. It therefore behoves me to be care- 
ful, and act with judgment in operations with this fleet. 

“ Their Lordships abstain from pressing me to proceed to 
the upper part of the Gulf of Finland till the state of 
weather and my own judgment may dictate. Their Lord- 
ships may depend I shall go to the upper part of the Gulf 
when I can; but I must leave a sufficient force off Sweaborg, 
where there are eight or nine sail of the line; and then I 
must have force enough to take care of twenty sail of the 
line, besides frigates and steamers in Cronstadt. How this 
is to be done with twenty sail of the line, some of which are 
perfectly unfit to go into action, I really do not know; but 
all that can be done, I will do.” 


This reply to the Board of Admiralty was written 
off Hango. As the reader is aware, a squadron had been 
detached under Admiral Corry to Gottska Sando, and 
other steamers were detached under Admiral Plum- 
ridge to the Gulf of Bothnia. Others had again been 
despatehed to the Coast of Courland, and elsewhere. 
The actual force with the Admiral consisted of six 
ships of the line, two blockships, two frigates, and 
two paddle-steamers, viz.: the Duke of Wellington, 
Edinburgh, St. Jean d Acre, Cesar, Cressy, Princess 
Royal, Hogue, Blenheim, Impérieuse, Magicienne, 
Gorgon, and Dragon. The Admiral’s object in thus 
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reducing his squadron, was the full expectation that 
the disparity of his force to the numbers of the 
Russian fleet would induce them to come out and 
attack him;—an object of far greater importance than 
that of making idle demonstrations with his whole 
force within the Gulf, and in the midst of fogs. Had 
he done this, he could have adopted no surer 
means to induce the Russians to keep closé under 
the shelter of their fortresses, instead of quitting that 
shelter. 

The Board of Admiralty saw this, on explanation, 
and replied that it had no intention of commenting 
on his proceedings, and was unwilling to limit the 
exercise of his judgment. Their, Lordships were 
satisfied that every exertion on his part had been 
used, and they continued to confide in his abilities 
and judgment. As has already been stated, the 
First Lord had warmly approved the Admiral’s 
judgment in not going to Sweaborg, as had been at 
first intended, had the weather permitted. 

In his communication with the Board, the Admiral 
had complained that some of his ships were unfit to go 
into action, for reasons with which the reader is now 
but too-familiar. The Board expressed its surprise 
that, with such an intimation, he had not been more 
explicit in details of unfitness. The Admiral replied 
that he alluded more particularly to the ships which 
had joined after he first sailed, which ships had not 
fired a shot; and ships in that state he certainly con- 
sidered unfit to fight. He further reminded their 
Lordships that the fleet was newly manned, and 
that, at the time he wrote, it was only two months 
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from England, — two months not being sufficient to 
organise a fleet. With regard to detailed réports, he 
did not consider that the Reports of Inspection were 
sufficiently satisfactory to lay before their’Lordships, 
and that he had waited till he could send a proper 
report. In the meantime the Admirals were inde- 
fatigable in the inspection of the ships, and the Cap- 
tains as zealous in disciplining them. 

It will have been gathered from various portions 
of this narrative that Bomarsund was expected to 
be amongst the carliest objects of attack, Sweaborg 
and Cronstadt being as evidently considered beyond 
the means of the squadron. Whilst at Stockholin . 
the Admiral had therefore diligently employed him- 
self in gaining all the information possible about this 
portion of the Russian territory. 

He apprised the Admiralty that he should send 
Admiral Plumridge into the Gulf of Bothnia with a 
squadron of steamers, whilst he himself went up the 
Gulf of Finland. Ile had already despatched Capt. 
Scott up the Gulf of Bothnia with the Odin, and 
Captain Scott had reported ice as far as Bijorneborg 
on the Russian side. 

‘Sir Charles, moreover, informed the Board that 
gun-boats were being built at Abo and other ports 
on the Gulf of Finland; but that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to get at them 
amongst the islands, even with steamers, as the 
islands would be completely covered with riflemen. 
“Tf we are to operate here,” continued the Admiral, 
“it must be with steam-vessels, boats, and troops, — 
the lattar tn acenny the islands as we ro alone. Wea 
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want a much larger force of steam-vessels. We ought 
to have ‘a force in Riga Bay, a force in the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and a force when I go into the Gulf of Fin- 
land. I cénnot have lcss than four steamers from 
Libau to Dager Ort, as attempts will be made by 
neutrals to get cortraband of war along that coast.” 

To the Tirst Lord the Admiral wrote that he had 
sent two steamers into the Gulf of Bothnia to inter- 
cept some gun-boats that he heard were going there, 
and he should reinforce them with a strong squadron. 
Instead of four or five fathoms of water at Bomar- 
sund, he had ascertained, on good authority, that 
there were not twenty feet; and if the Russians had 
submarine engines, it was just the place where they 
could use them with effect. If the King of Sweden 
would come forward, we could act against Aland, and 
if we had troops we could do so. He would not say 
we could not do so without troops, but he did not see 
his way yet. War here was very different from war 
in other places. The coast was surrounded with 
islands innumerable, and the British squadron had 
not a soul who knew anything about them. Even 
steamers were, to a certain degree, useless amongst 
these islands. 

As to his strength, the Admiral told the First 
Lord that he had now seventeen sail of the line and 
three heavy frigates, which he might count as three 
more; so that he had nothing to fear from the Rus- 

sian fleet. But the want of officers was a most 
serious inconvenience, and, with a sturdy enemy, 
would be dangerous. 

Tt has been seen that the Admiral had all along 
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been urgent to be supplied witha elass of steamers 
suitable to the navigation of the intricate coast and 
island channels, and had expressed an opinion that 
without such steamers nothing could effectively be 
done amongst them. In place of these, the First 
Lord, on the 9th of May, recomnfended him to hire 
steamers from Sweden !—“We have given you the. 
largest discretion in the respect of hiring steamers 
from Sweden; and if you exercise this power within 
moderate limits, no arrangements can be made which 
will so promptly increase your steam power against 
gun-boats, and none in the long run will be so econo- 
mical.” Excellent economy, indeed, to frustrate the 
very object of the costliest of wars for the sake of the 
expense of a few small steamers! 

The Admiral did not want small steamers for his 
defence against gun-boats, but for the purposes of 
aggression, as without them the enemy could neither 
be got at in his shallow channels nor in his fastnesses. 
This, as Sir James Graham truly stated, he “had 
urged upon the Admiralty from the first hour of his 
appointment,” but in vain. ‘To be told, now that he 
was upon the enemy’s ground, to “hire steamers from 
Sweden,” was puerile. Sweden refused to co-operate 
with him in any way, much less to let him have 
steamers with which to act against Russia,—an act 
which would have been tahtamount to a declaration 
of war on her part, going far beyond the act of the 
King of Prussia in placing his ports at the service of 
Russia. Sweden was too wary to permit anything of 
the kind. > 

Sir Charles might as well have been told to hire 
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his officers from Sweden, as he had formerly been told 
to hire his seamen: His hiring, as regarded ships, 
officers, and men, would then have been complete. 
He was not told so to hire his officers, but the British 
Minister had been so told, and was unable to get them. 
On the 15th of May, Sir Charles again addressed 
the Home Authorities: “I have repeatedly written 
about sending me officers and some leading men for 
Edinburgh, Monarch, and Cressy. Y had better have 
a ship less than be in this condition. Ajax is of no 
use to me, as she cannot keep her station without 
steam; Edinburgh got one of your short-service men 
the other day, fifty-seven years old, has not been to 
sea for seven years, and has got a pension. Much 
use such men as this will be.” 

To the unprofessional public perhaps some explana- 
tion is necessary as to this constant stress laid upon 
midshipmen, petty officers, leading men, &c. Petty 
officers and leading mén are to a ship what non-com- 
missioned officers are to a regiment. It is their office 
to teach, both by precept and example, and not only 
to teach others, but to preserve that fine order and 
discipline without. which no ship can be efficient, 
any more than troops could be efficient without non- 
commissioned officers, who form the soul of the regi- 
ment. : 

With regard to midshipmen in general, of whose 
services the public has not an adequate idea. They 
are amongst the most valuable officers in action. 
Tt is their duty to superintend the men at. their 
guns, and to keep them to their work; to convey 
the orders of the superior officers, without which 
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those orders cannot be communicated with sufficient 
rapidity to give prompt effect to them,—a most im- 
portant point, as upon the instant execution of an 
order the result of an action might turn. ” Ships des- 
titute of, or not sufficiently supplied with, this class 
of officers in time of war, are, then, destitute of one 
of the most important elements of efficiency, the 
middy being literally the telegraph whereby the orders 
of the one ruling mind at the head are communicated 
to the men, who without such telegraph must to a 
great extent remain inactive, or wait for such orders 
till they are too late for effect. 

The cause for the deficiency of this class of officers, 
the future admirals and captains of our navy, is not 
far-fetched. Formerly, every captain of a ship had 
the power of appointing his own midshipmen, hence he 
took care to secure the full number from amongst his 
own friends, selecting them for their pluck and in- 
telligence; and it was from such that our Nelsons, 
Howes, and other naval heroes of a past generation 
sprang. In our day, the Admiralty has usurped 
the appointments for the sake of patronage; the 
youngsters are sclected from interest, without regard 
to fitness; a smaller number than formerly are now 
appointed ; and from this class there is but too much 
reason to expect that naval heroes may not spring as 
of old. Insignificant as it may appear, this Admiralty 
usurpation of appointing midshipmen is one cause 
of the unquestionable deterioration of our navy, 
Other naval nations are most careful in this respect. 
We care nothing about it, and shall one day reap the 
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On the 14th of May, Capt. Key reported that, on 
+ hearing there was a Russian frigate with some gun- 
boats in Riga Roads, he proceeded in the Amphion 
in quest of them. On arriving off Lyser Ort on the 
morning of the 27th of April, he fell in with the 
Cruizer, Commander the Hon. G. H. Douglass, who 
offered to accompany him, stating, however, that he 
had received certain information that the ice in the 
Gulf was still unbroken. Capt. Key having com- 
municated his intentions to Capt. Cumming, of the 
Conflict, the Amphion and Cruizer got to the edge of 
the ice, thirty miles N.W. of Riga, where several 
vessels were observed blocked up in the pack, with 
others waiting to enter. 

On standing to the westward, Capt. Key found an 
opening near the shore, and, getting his steam well 
up, pushed through the loose ice round the shore of 
the bay towards Riga. When within ten miles of 
the town several steamers were observed endeavour: 
ing to approach the blocked-up vessels, in order to 
extricate and tow them into the harbour. On ap- 
proaching within gunshot, the steamers bore up and 
returned to Riga. 

Observing that there were some vessels in the 
Roads, Capt. Key pushed through the ice alongside 
the Russian barque Carolina, and towed her out into 
clear water. She had been frozen up for a month, 
The other vessels were in a denser pack of ice, so 
that after endeavouring in vain to get at them, Capt. 
Key was obliged to give up the attempt, and anchored 
off the south shore. 

On the, following day the Amphion and Cruizer 
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again stood in towards Riga. The Roads were freer 
from ice, but no vessels were now at anchor there. 
The river was crowded with shipping. There were 
three steamers, with their steam up, but no men-of- 
war nor gun-boats were visible. The entrance of the 
tiver was too shallow for the frigate, and as there 
were two forts on the left bank, and one larger fort 
on the right, Captain Key, very properly, did not send 
in his boats. The forts fired at the British vessels, 
but the fire was not returned. 

The Amphion and Cruizer then skirted the south 
shore of the bay, and, taking the prize in tow, passed 
_through the loose ice to the clear water to the north- 
ward, examining several vessels, but only capturing 
one other, which was Russian. Captain Key then 
stood on with his prizes to Faro, and the Cruizer re- 
turned to her station off Libau. 

Lieut. Priest, of the Leopard, had been despatched 
to examine the neighbourhood of Hango Head. He 
reported that the western side was defended by two 
forts. One, apparently new, had remarkably low 
embrasures. The other was of considerable altitude, 
and had guns on its summit. From the form of this 
fort only three casemated guns were visible. 

The eastern side of the entrance was defended by 
a strongly-built stone fort, with eleven casemated 
guns, and one large gun en barbette. More than 
three miles to the eastward another stone fort was 
observed, mounting four guns, en barbette, and eight 
in casemates. On the extreme right two embra- 
sures were observed, and it was probable several more 
guns than those seen were mounted. , 

The French Consul at Lubeck had reported to the 
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Minister at Copenhagen, that, to provide against the 
, blockade, several mercantile houses at Lubeck, Memel, 
and Libau, were forming themselves into a company, 
having for its object the neutralisation of the blockade. 
Goods for Russia were to be sent from Lubeck in 
neutral vessels to Memel, there transhipped to steamers 
of light draught, and conveyed to Libau. From the 
numerous shoals on that part of the coast, the com- 
pany fully relied on being able to carry on their 
operations in sight of the British fleet, which had no 
class of vessels to prevent this, notwithstanding the 
emphatic warning of Sir Hamilton Seymour, of the 
absolute necessity of vessels of light draught of water, 
the neglect of which warning enabled the Russian 
Government to carry on its commerce through 
Memel without much inconvenience. When, after- 
wards, a statement was made in one of our police 
courts, that an uninterrupted Russian trade in tallow 
was being carried on through Memel, considerable 
surprise was excited in England as to how this could 
be effected with bulky articles of small value. The fact, 
just narrated will, however, fully explain the matter. 
The activity manifested at Memel in the interest 
of Russia appears to have been excessive. Lord 
Bloomfield, on the 1st of May, had ascertained that 
percussion caps were being forwarded from Memel 
to Russia, wader declaration of the Prussian Custom 
House! His Lordship, of course, remonstrated with 
M. Manteuffel on this subject. At the same time H. M. 
Minister at Brussels discovered that an American 
vessel, the Scalark, had taken upwards of 5000 stand 
of arms on board, as was suspected, for Russia. 
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Lead continued to be shipped on Russian account 
from Lubeck in large quantities, in Swedish vessels. 
The French Government also ascertained the measures 
adopted by Russia to get, through Prussia, articles 
required for the manufacture of gunpowder ; and the 
Admiral was in consequence directed to cause a most 
vigilant watch to be kept upon all vessels destined for 
Prussian Pomerania, with the view of preventing any 
warlike stores from being introduced through Prussia 
into Russia. It would have been more to the pur- 
pose to have supplied him with the means of 
watching. We have just shown how articles of any 
kind were got from Memel to Libau, so that to talk 
of watching such a navigation without an abundance 
of small steamers is so much nonsense. The most 
strict watch, as far as the capacity of the steamers 
went, was kept by the Amphion, Cruizer, Conflict, and 
Archer, and most admirable was the vigilance dis- 
played by the commanders of these vessels; but 
they could not effect an impossibility by cruising in 
the inshore channels, where they could not venture, 
though Prussian steamers of light draught of water 
could move with ease. So long as contraband of war 
could get to the Prussian port of Memel, there was 
no difficulty in getting it to Russia, considering that 
the distance to the Russian territory was not more 
than some seven or eight English miles. 

A most important fact was ascertained by M. St. 
André, the French Consul at Dantzic, viz., that 
Russia was generally considered to be in want, not 
only of powder, but of the necessary materials for 
making it; and that, in consequence of the blockade, 
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she could only be supplied through Prussia. He 
, ascertained that these supplies were being taken to 
Memel, and thence across the Russian frontier, whilst 
some were sent by the Vistula from Dantzic to 
Warsaw. It is by this river that all shipments of 
colonial produce vonsumed in the interior enter 
Poland, so that there is little doubt as to Prussian 
sympathy, and even active co-operation with the 
Czar, who thus, though wanting the materials for 
powder, was always abundantly supplied with powder 
itself. It is simply folly to suppose that Prussia 
could shut her eyes to the nature of the merchandise 
passing her frontier into Russia in such unwonted 
profusion ; and the more so as at this time a Russian 
Colonel had arrived at Dantzic on a mission which 
was kept a profound secret, even by the Prussian 
Government, though there was little doubt as to the 
nature of the secret. 

Some idea as to the extent to which arms were 
shipped from the Belgian port of Antwerp alone may 
be gathered from the following list of vessels, as fur- 
nished from the Customs’ returns obtained by the 
British authorities there. The arms were chiefly of 
Liege manufacture, so that our Belgian ally must have 
been pretty nearly as active as our Prussian ally. 

List of vessels : — 

Spiridion, Cito, Alexander, Puffenborg, Thetis, Amt- 
citia, Earl Powis, Azoff, Margaret (the last three 
English), Jeannette, Marie, Josephine, Laurent, Curr- 
stuck. The Spiridion was a Greek vessel. Others 
were suspected. 
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On the 20th of May, the squadron anchored off Hango 
Head in twenty fathoms, and Sir Charles reported 
to the Board his arrival with the following ships: 
Duke of Wellington, Edinburgh, St. Jean @ Acre, 
Cesar, Cressy, Princess Royal, Hogue, Blenheim, 
Impérieuse, Magicienne, Gorgon, and Dragon. Rear 
Admiral Corry had been left off Dager Ort with 
eight sail of the line. ; 

The object of the Admiral in entering the Gulf of 
Finland with so small a force, was, as has been said, 
in the hope of drawing the Russian fleet out; but, 
failing in this, he stationed a squadron of ‘frigates 
between Hango Head and Sweaborg, to watch the 
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motions of the enemy, and to communicate the same 
tohim. The bgtteries at Hango Head, he reported 
to the Admiralty, could be destroyed if necessary, 
but with considerable loss of life, which their im- 
portance scarcely warranted; besides which, if he 
destroyed them, hs had no force to hold the place, 
so that their capture would not do any good. 

Some of the captains being, however, anxious for 
a brush with the enemy, asked permission of the 
Admiral to try the range of their guns on the bat- 
teries ; and as the Master of the Fleet had reported 
a corner of the fortress where, in his opinion, its 
guns would not bear upon a ship placed under cover 
of an intervening island, the Dragon was sent under 
the island, and told to try the range of her guns. 
This was ably done by Capt. Willcox, who took up 
a position flanking the principal fort, Gustavsward, 
and found that only two of the enemy’s guns could 
be brought to bear upon him. The Dragon imme- 
diately opened fire; after a few shots the fort re- 
plied, and, having got her distance, hit her several 
times, killing one of her men. The Magicienne and 
Basilisk also fired some shells, in order to try their 
range, as did the Hecla. It was with great difficulty 
that the Admiral was able to restrain the ardour of 
these vessels, and he was compelled to make several 
signals before he could get his orders obeyed. The 
authorities at home agreed: with the Admiral that 
Hango was not worth caring about. 

The squadron sent forward in the direction of 
Helsingfors. consisted of the Impérieuse, Arrogant, 
Dauniless, Magicienne, and Gorgon. They were in- 
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structed to keep a sharp look out on the Russian 
fleet at Sweaborg ; and Captain Watson, who com- 
manded the detached ships, was told to place his 
fastest ships nearest to Sweaborg, so as well to re- 
connoitre it, communicating with Sir C. Napier by 
the Hecla. On the 25th, the Dauntless returned, 
and Capt. Ryder reported that the weather was too 
hazy for him to see into Helsingfors from Renskar ; 
he therefore proceeded through the entrance of the 
channel leading to Helsingfors and obtained informa- 
tion that 24 gun-boats had been towed out of Swea- 
borg, as was supposed, for Viborg. He could get 
no other information about Sweaborg, but learned 
that there were at Cronstadt 10,000 troops, besides 
the seamen attached to 20 line-of-battle ships, 8 
large steamers, and 16 small river-boats. The line- 
of-battle ships were moored in couples, head and 
stern, across the narrow channels under the walls 
of Cronstadt. 

Captain Ryder also got drawings of the submarine 
shells distributed over the inner channel. These were 
reported to contain 450 lbs. of powder, to be fired 
by galvanic batteries, as will be hereafter described. 
From a Danish brig he learned the loss of the Tiger 
in the Black Sea. 

After writing this, Captain Ryder made a drawing 
of Helsingfors, and got a view of thirteen men-of-war 
lying at Sweaborg, which he enumerated in the order 
in which they lay, but which it is not necessary to 
repeat here. 

The Dragon now arrived with some prizes, which 
the Alagictenne took to Dantzic and Copeyhagen, being 
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directed on her return to communicate with the 
squadron on the coast of Courland. The Basilisk 
was sent to cruise off Renskar lighthouse; and the 
St. George, which had joined at Hango, was despatched 
to join Admiral Corry off Gottska Sando. 

On the 27th of May, the Admiral advised the First, 
Lord that he was waiting to see whether the Russians 
would come out; that he was all ready banked up, 
and, if they did come out, he should lead them down 
to Rear Admiral Corry’s squadron near Dager Ort, and 
then dispose of them. Ile was, however, afraid they 
would not give him the chance. He was very much 
inclined to have taken Hango, as he could easily have 
done; but, on reflection that there was little use in so 
doing, whilst he should have lost a good many men, 
and, in all probability, have got some of his ships 
disabled at a critical moment as regarded the Russian 
fleet, he had refrained. 

Captain Sulivan had thus reported on the forts at 
Hango: —“ There is good anchorage for four ships 
between Koppskar and Maskar Islands, from whence 
Gustavsward fort can be already seen. Its chief 
lines of defence can be shelled at 2400 yards. If 
necessary to place a heavy ship nearer, it might be 
done at 2000 yards. She would be exposed to the 
guns on the flank of the battery, and to as many 
more as could be trained to that flank; but after 
Gustavsward was silenced, she would be in a good 
position for shelling the other forts and buildings. 

“‘Skams Holm fort appears built of earth faced with 
wood. ‘Ten guns on the east front seem well hid 
from fire, but two guns on the south flank are only 
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in a wooden stockade, and the barracks, &c., in the 
rear could be easily destroyed by shells. The other 
fort at the head of the bay is on old Tull Holm, but 
the islands are not correctly placed in the chart, so 
that this may be a mistake. The fort has eight 
guns, and would be difficult to silence with a front 
fire, as a rock in front forms a natural glacis nearly 
as high as the guns. It is, however, open to flank and 
rear, and, after silencing Gustavsward, the steamers 
might move to the westward, and look into the rear 
flank. 

“On the west side of the same island is a battery 
of four heavy guns, looking down the channel round 
Hango Head. The same steamers could take these 
in flank. There is a good position for two ships on 
the flank of Gustavsward through the opening east 
of Ryson Island, at a range of from 2000 to 2500 
yards. I think if this fort was silenced, and its 
defences destroyed, the others could be so injured — 
not silenced —by the flank fire of shells, as materially 
to assist a direct attack in front. If Skams Holm 
battery were silenced, those on old Tull Holm, shaken 
as they would be by the flank fire, would be deserted 
or their men cut off. 

“Damans Holm fort has a new square bastion with 
a gun on each face; but the guns on each front could 
be silenced by two ships placed west and south-east. 
Each would be exposed to the fire of the bastion 
guns, which, being in a large embrasure, could soon 
be silenced. The parapet between the guns is -so 
loosened by loopholes that it could not stand long a 
close fire. 

“Gust. Ad. Faste would require to be silenced at 
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the same time, and a ship could be so placed as to 
avoid the fire of the seven guns in casemates. Those 
on the projecting angles en barbette could, I think, 
be silenced with grape-shot. The ships would be 
exposed to a raking fire from Damans Holm; it 
would therefore be’ necessary to send the ships against 
all three batteries at the same time. This plan sup- 
poses that Gustavsward is first attacked and silenced 
by shell-fire at long range.” 

Whilst at Hango, the Admiral thus wrote of the 
condition of the fleet to Sir J. Graham : — 


“We are improving in gunnery. I do hope the navy 
will never again be so reduced, and our lists never over- 
burdened. The French system is much better than oure. 
A French officer can never get out of employment; an 
English officer hardly ever can get employment: how, then, 
is it possible that he can know his duty. 

“Tn some instances captains have not chosen their own 
commanders. This is wrong. A captain will generally 
choose the best, and he never ought to be interfered with. 
Patronage is the bane of the naval profession. In the 
French service, in the lower ranks, one half go by seniority 
and one half by choice, and the choice is not so abused as 
with us; whilst their rules and regulations are better 
attended to. One Government cannot undo with the same 
facility what another does, This is not a recent evil; it has 
been going on for years. Look. back to Lord Collingwood’s 
letters. I think he says that if he can get one lieutenant 
besides the first, who knows his duty, he is content. If 
these things are not changed, we shall come to grief — that 
is inevitable. I write to you, Sir James, plainly what. I 
think. I have no object, but the good of the service. It is, 
in all probability, the last time my flag will ever be up, and 
I think it my duty to do my best to correct existing evils.” 


In case the Russians decided on venturing out to 
» meet the squadron anchored off Hango, Admiral 
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Corry was instructed to keep well up to Dager Ort, 
for the reasons which have been adduced. It is 
more than probable that the Russians saw through 
the stratagem as they kept close. 

On the 21st the Hecla, Captain William H. Hall, 
arrived with a prize in tow, which prize.had been 
obtained ina gallant manner from before the batteries 
at. Eckness, a town situated on the banks of a river 
twelve miles in the interior. This exploit must have 
shown the Russians that they were not safe, even 
in their own country towns, when approachable by 
water. 

Captain Yelverton, in the Arrogant, and in company 
with the /ecla, was about to anchor a little beyond 
Teneramine, when a strong force of the enemy’s 
troops opened fire upon both sides of the intricate 
channel in which the ships were, the troops being 
themselves protected by extensive sand banks. A 
few broadsides from the ships, however, soon dispersed 
them, and no one was hurt in either of the steamers. 

Capt. Yelverton having ascertained from a pilot 
that three large Russian ships were loading at Eckness, 
eight miles to the northward of them, determined to 
make a dash at them, and to give the Russian troops 
a further lesson at the same time. Accordingly he 
ordered the Hecla—she having the lightest draught of 
water — to lead the way, an operation by no means 
easy to perform in a narrow and intricate passage, 
exposed, as she was, to the first of the enemy’s fire, 
proceeding from a strong battery, as well as from a 
mortar, and five field-pieces, which were handled 
very efficiently. Capt. Yelverton soon dismounted 
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two of these guns, and Capt. Hall dismounted and 
brought off three others. The Russians fought with 
great bravery, returning to their guns twice in the 
midst of the fire, and only quitting them as the 
guns were destroyed by the shot and shells of the 
steamers, | 7 

Having fought their way to the anchorage at 
Eckness, the steamers discovered that two of the 
loaded merchantmen had been run aground; when 
Capt. Hall dashed at the third, she being afloat, and 
brought her out under the fire of a battery, which 
the Arrogant’s draught of water would not allow 
her to approach near enough to destroy. In this 
operation, Captain Yelverton carefully avoided in- 
juring the town, directing the whole fire of the ships 
exclusively to the batteries and troops attacking 
them; the latter consisting, in addition to a brigade 
of horse artillery, of a considerable body of ca- 
valry and infantry, moving abreast of the Hecla as 
she advanced. In such a contest, the troops, exposed 
to the fire of the steamers, must have suffered fear- 
fully; but they bore it with unflinching bravery, 
though they could not prevent the merchantman 
from being carried off by the steamers. In this 
gallant affair Capt. Hall got a bruise on his right lee 
from a spent rifle-ball. The Arrogant had two men 
killed; the Hecla, an officer, Lieut. Read, severely 
wounded, and one seaman hit by a round shot, and - 
afterwards drowned ; these, with cight others slightly 
wounded, being all the casualties sustained by both 
ships. 
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dated May 11th, 1854, is worthy of notice. It states 
that the British ships were repulsed with trifling loss 
to the Russian -troops, one officer and three men 
being alone killed. The loss sustained by the British 
must have been considerable. One sixteen oared 
boat was so terribly handled by Lieut, Gunning, 
that it had only two rowers left when retreating! 
Fearful havoc was also made of the men in the 
rigging of the Arrogant and Hecla, which ships 
sustained serious damage from the well directed fire 
of the coast batteries. After this, the British ships 
“had not the courage to attack the town,” but dis- 
creetly withdrew! The Russian account omitted to 
notice that Capt. Hall landed on “the well directed 
coast battery,” and, in face of the Russian troops, 
who bolted to a safe distance, brought off one of the 
guns to the Z/ecla. The damage done to the ships 
was, in reality, trifling, unless the hulls of both being 
well studded with Minié rifle balls can be so termed. 
The version given by two deserters (Fins), who had 
been impressed at Eckness, was the more probable, viz. 
that the fire of the ships in fighting their way up 
had caused terrible slaughter amongst the Russian 
troops. 

Whilst at Hango, Sir James Graham despatched 
another of his “cautions” not to make any “rash 
experiments.” On the 20th of May, he wrote to the 
Admiral as follows: — “We hear a great deal of 
submarine barricades by which the North Channel in 
Cronstadt is closed, and an entrance into Sweaborg 
out of reach of the defences. Would it be impossible 
to remove these obstructions by diving bells and 
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blasting under water? In France they have a notion 
that the batteries at Cronstadt might be turned by 
floating batteries heavily armed, with steam power 
and light draught of water, — to be used at the out- 
side ‘of the South Channel in ‘the shallow water, 
beyond the,range of the greater part of the defences. 
But if the construction succeeded, and the batteries 
were passed, I do not see how this flotilla could cope 
successfully with the Russian fleet of twenty sail of 
the line moored ready to receive them in the inner 
harbour. If anything can be done, you will discover 
the best method of doing it; but ‘no rash experi 
ments must be tried’? which do not hold out a reason- 
able prospect of success.” 

The plan of getting up piles by means of diving 
bells, and that in the presence of the enemy who 
drove them down, is an enginecring idea that will no 
doubt amuse the Russians when they read these 
pages: such an idea may be statesmanlike, but is not 
half so nautical as is the French plan of floating 
batteries, the chief drawback to the latter plan being 
that there were no floating batteries to experiment 
with. A more feasible method was that proposed by 
M. Dotizac, the French Minister at Copenhagen, which 
plan was forwarded to the Admiral by Mr. Bu- 
chanan. M. Dotizac suggested that if the fleet could 
not get into Cronstadt, the best plan would be to 
adopt Cardinal Richelicu’s idea for keeping the 
English out of La Rochelle, viz., to run a dam 
across the Cronstadt channel, out of range of the 
batteries: if this did not bring out. the Russian fleet 
at once to protect the channel, it must render 
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Cronstadt useless as a naval station for many years 
to come. To this plan Sir Charles Napier replied 
that it would require the removal of a mountain to 
block up the channel, and he scarcely thought the 
Russian gun-boats would be idle whilst the work was 
being done. At any rate, he had no gun-boats to 
superintend such an operation. 

For several’ days afterwards the weather again 
became threatening, and nothing was done beyond 
despatching Captain Sulivan in the Lightning with the 
Driver to the Aland Islands, and the Cruizer for the 
Coast of Courland. On the 2nd of June, the Admiral 
determined to move onwards, and the Desperate, 
Dragon, and Gorgon were sent forward to mark the 
shoals, Mr. Campbell’s yacht Esmeralda assisting, and 
the fleet shortly afterwards following, and coming to 
an anchor the same evening in Baro Sound. 

On the following day the Master of the Fleet, and 
the masters of the Edinburgh, Acre, Hogue, and 
Blenkeim were employed in surveying the anchorage 
of Baro Sound. On the dth, the same officers were 
despatched in the Porcupine to reconnoitre Helsingfors 
and Sweaborg. 

Sir Charles had reported to the Admiralty that the 
Russians had seven or eight sail of the line at Swea- 
borg, and, as far as he could learn, about twenty sail 
at Cronstadt, all well secured above the batteries ; 
their front being covered with ‘“ infernal machines,” 
so that a passage through these would be very 
difficult. He further informed Sir James Graham 
that an American ship had been towed in and out by 
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sail out, for fear of getting foul of them. The 
Admiral added: “ All this may be true or not, but 
it is quite certain that Cronstadt is impregnable ; 
indeed the Gulf is lined with troops on both sides. 
Revel was reconnoitred the other day, and the 
Russians made a kreat show. Even here, where I 
an lying, they are very thick. It would be easy to 
drive them out of the batteries at Hango, but I could 
not hold them; therefore it is better to let it alone. 
I threw a few shells from steamers into the citadel ; 
but it would just have been as well to throw peas 
against their granite walls.” 

This opinion coincifled with that of all who knew 
anything on the subject, including the Admiralty 
itself. Just at this period, Lord Bloomfield wrote to 
Sir Charles from Berlin: “TI can well understand all 
you say about the impregnable state of the coast, or 
rather the inutility almost of attacking their strong. 
holds; but I still hope you will be able to make 
an impression somewhere. In Germany it is believed 
that we can do the Russians no serious injury, and 
that our ships will get knocked to pieces if they 
attack the Russian batteries.” 

Whilst off Dager Ort, Admiral Corry wrote to Sir 
Charles that his division was greatly inconvenienced 
by fogs; and he expressed his opinion that if the 
Admiral’s squadron experienced similar weather, the 
enemy's gun-boats might pay him a visit some night 
during the fogs with red-hot shot. Nothing would 
have been more easy; but this evidently formed no 
part of the Russian plan, which was to entice an 
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attack on their batteries, about which they cared 
nothing, so that the ships suffered. 

On the 4th of June, Sir Charles wrote to Admiral 
Berkeley : — 


“The French squadron has not made its appearance. I 
hear it is at Kiel, but I suppose does not like tke fogs, which 
are very bad. We have had two collisions and two misses ; 
one there were neither drums nor bells going, and the pilot 
heard the ripple of the water: so much for look-ont. 

“T can see Ielsingfors from the top of the lighthouse 
here, and I stop the whole of the trade. We sce eight sail 
of the line, three frigates, and three steamers lying there. 
The Cronstadt fleet don’t seem inclined to surprise us as 
yet. i 

“1 am going to look at Nargen, and have written to the 
French Admiral, telling him my plans, and asking when I 
am to see him. I propose, if he agrees, to leave a force here 
to watch the Sweaborg squadron, and go up with the rest of 
the flcet to Cronstadt. But if Sweden would lend a hand, 
Aland is the place we ought to attack; but it could not be 
done without troops and gun-boats, because we must keep 
our ships at hand in case the Cronstadt fleet should come and 
disturb us.” 


On the following day, the admiral wrote to Sir 
James Graham: “I expect Admiral Corry here 
every day, but when the French fleet will come I 
don’t know. My present intention is to arrange 
with the French Admiral to leave a forcé here to 
watch Helsingfors, and stop the trade, and then 
goon to Cronstadt. Of course, if I hear that Sweden 
intends moving against Aland, I cannot go to Cron- 
stadt, for I should not have force enough for the 
three operations. I reconnoitred Sweaborg yester- 
day by the Master of the Flect. It is impossible to 
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touch them. If the bird’s eye-view that is published 
of Cronstadt be correct, the Emperor may sleep 
sound.” 

On the 8th of June, Sir Charles Napier received 
an exact report as to what was going on at Cronstadt. 
The reports about* “infernal machines” were quite 
correct, these being scattered in all directions, 
Some of them had broke from their moorings and 
were floating about, the Russians carefully picking 
up and replacing them. It was, however, generally 
believed that they would prove failures, and that 
their connection with the clectric batteries in the 
forts would turn out to be incomplete. It was found 
that they would not explode by concussion, as was 
expected. The Russians were making prodigious 
exertions to equip gun-boats. Forty of these had 
left for the Gulf.. Seventy more would be ready 
within a week, and 290 would be completed by 
August. These gun-boats were described as drawing 
only two and a half fect of water, and each was armed 
with two guns, one 60-pounder and one 74-pounder. 
Each boat was manned with a crew of cighty men. 
With this force of gun-boats it is somewhat strange 
that no attempt was made on the British squadron 
during thick weather, as Admiral Corry had surmised. 
It is probable that furnaces for heating shot were not 
forthcoming, or had been overlooked. 

On the 10th of June, the Admiral apprised Sir 
James Graham that he had learned further that the 
north passage into Cronstadt was closed by a double 
row of piles, with granite blocks Ict in between them ; 


the whole being protected by batteries. He gave it 
: u3 
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as his opinion that these piles were immoveable by 
divers or diving bells, so long as they were protected 
by an enemy. 

As to the batteries at Cronstadt being assailable by 
floating batteries, as had been suggested by the 
French Emperor, Sir Charles gave it as his opinion, 
that this would not lead to the capture of the place, 
though there could not be a doubt but that floating 
batteries could be built with guns that would reach 
the enemy’s forts without themselves receiving much 
injury. “But a great number would be required, 
and an ‘attack of this nature, if continued for the 
whole summer, would not take Cronstadt, even if the 
floating batteries were forthcoming. Should this 
mode of attack afterwards be adopted, the enemy 
could fill vessels with stones and sink them in the 
passage; and this there was no question they would 
do, even were it necessary to sacrifice their whole 
fleet for the purpose: whilst, as Sir James Graham 
had justly observed, if the floating batteries suc- 
ceeded against the forts, they would not be capable 
of contending against the Russian fleet moored in 
the inner harbour. 

On the 6th of June, Admiral Berkeley wrote to Sir 
Charles: “You cannot enact impossibilities. You 
cannot get at the Russian fleet, neither can you destroy 
Sweaborg or Cronstadt. The destruction of Lango ts 
not, to my mind, worth the lives it would cost, or the 
risk and ruin to some of your best ships.” 

On the 9th of June, the squadron again weighed, 
and proceeded up the Gulf of Finland under steam, 
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same evening it was obliged, an account of fogs, to 
anchor off Renskar lighthouse. On this day, Sir 
Charles sent orders to Admiral Corry to join him 
as quickly as possible, and apprised him that he had 
sent steamers to mark the shoals, so that he might 
steer for them in vonfidence, and this come to Baro 
Sound. ~ 

On the 10th of June, the Driver and Lightning 
returned from the Aland Isles, Captain Sulivan 
having made an excellent examination of the forts 
and various approaches to them. Bomarsund ‘was 
reported by him as being very strong. He was well 
reccived by the inhabitants of the islands, who told 
him that the forts, at present, were garrisoned by 
about 2500 men. The fortifications consisted of 
solid granite, with two tiers of guns, and were sup- 
ported by three round towers. As regarded the 
channel, Capt. Sulivan did not think there would 
be water cnough for large ships ; whilst, if so, there 
was not room enough before the fortress for more 
than two or three ships, which would be inadequate 
to reduce it. He, however, reported that a land 
force could be used to great advantage, if supported 
by ships, which for this purpose would find a secure. 
harbour. ; 

In accordance with this report, the Admiral wrote 
to Sir James Graham on the 12th, that he had anti- 
cipated him in the survey of Bomarsund, and told . 
him that, if 10,000 troops could be spared, the 
fortress might be reduced, though a strong garrison : 
would be required to hold it when taken. He 


suggested.to Sir James, that no time should be lost, 
m4 
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as the npaiee might send hig fleet to endeavour to 
save Bomarsund. P 

The’ Admiral: further’ observed that, as Admiral 
Corry had joited: him,’ the whole fleet would be 
collected ” in the Gulf: He reported to the First 
Lord, that * the Emperor might ‘have saved himself 
inuch trouble, as Sweaborg was so well fortified by 
rocks and shoals.” 

As to Cronstadt, if it were as strong as represented, 
it would be impossible to touch it. .All he could do 
would be to offer the Russians battle, and if they did 
not accept it, to return and see what he could do 


‘atong shore. More latge ships would be unnecessary, 


as the Russians would not come out to fight a large 
force, though they might come out to fight a small 
one ; and unless the First Lord intended to send out 
troops to make an attack upon Aland; the Admiral 
saw no use for more ships. 

To this communication Sir James replied on the 
20th of June that he was “well pleased with all the 
Admiral’s operations,” and especially with the con- 
centration of all his forecs within the Gulf of Fin- 
land. The squadron would now be strong enough to 
prevent the escape of the Russian fleet in Sweaborg 
when he proceeded with the rest of the combined 
fleet to Cronstadt. “ But this, ” said the First Lord,— 


“TI am afraid you will find unassailable. If the Russian 
fleet will not come out to meet you, and you find that you 
cannot reach them,—after having well reconmnoitred the works, 
and having ascertained what is possible and impossible to 
do,— your return to the more open sea below Helsingfors 
would appear to be a judicious measure, every necessary 
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precaution being taken to prevent the reunion of the Russian 
force, now divided atCronstadt and Heélsingfors. - 

“I do not see any great advantage in the eapture of 
Bomarsund, with a serious loss both of ships and men, if 
Sweden stands aloof from the contest’ and adheres. to her 
neutrality. If she will take a part, with the aid of her 
troops and gun-boats, the ‘capture of the Aland Isles is an’ 
easy operation; and the principal benefit will fall to. her 
share, for she alone can hold those islands in “defiance ‘of 
Russia during a Baltic winter. 

I am well aware of all the difficulties of your position, 
and of the impossibility of triumphing over an enemy who will 
not fight you on fair terms; but you will discipline our fleet, 
and make our officers and men fit for any servtec. It is a 
disgrace to Russia that she dares not show a ship ia-her own 
waters, and that she is driven to seek for aafety under the 
shelter of her fortresses. It would be madness to play her 
game, and to rush headlong on her granite walls, risking our 
naval superiority, with all the fatal consequences of defeat, 
in an unequal contest with wood against stone, which in the 
long run cannot succeed. : 

“TI had reliance on your prudence, which was doubted. 
Your brilliant courage was proved long ago; you will now 
show to the world that you possess a combination of those 
great virtues which are necessary to make a consummate 
Commander-in- Chief.” 


It had been discovered that the Minié rifles sent 
out to the fleet were in the case of some ships 
without ammunition! and this circumstance having 
reached the authorities at home, the Admiral was 
asked to ascertain the truth of the report, which 
was found to have been well grounded. 

On the 21st of May, the Penelope, Capt. Caffin, 
arrived from England, bringing out some twenty 
mates and midshipmen, who were very acceptable, 
thouch thev searcely amnaunted ta nnn fae nach LL 
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of the squadron. Still the Admiralty had no doubt 
done its best to collect even this inSignificant number. 
The Penelope also brought out some petty officers 
and seamen. 

The Admiral was at the same time apprised that 
some old steamers would shortly join him, viz., Cuckoo, 
Otter, Zephyr, Pigmy, &c.. “If he could make a 
bonfire of them, to the annoyance and detriment 
of the enemy, it would be the best service he could 
get out of such craft.” If the ships were of this 
character, their commanders were not. One of these, 
Lieut. Hunt, had been formerly with the Admiral in 
his attack on Sidon, where he had highly distinguished 
himself by his bravery, and had, in consequence, 
received his promotion to the rank of lieutenant. 

Before the squadron quitted Hango, Commodore 
Seymour was promoted to the rank of Rear Admiral. 
On the sailing of the squadron, the Penelope was 

-left to watch Hango, and to send any ships arriving 
there on to Baro Sound. Before quitting, Sir 
Charles Napier apprised Admiral Parseval that he 
would find a steamer at Hango, and for his guidance 
buoys had been laid down on the reefs. * 

We have frequently had occasion to mention the 
energy displayed in Lubeck in favour of Russia. 
An additional movement was there set on foot, 
to which, as it is of the first consequence to the 
conduct of maritime warfare as regards neutral 
powers, we shall allude at some length. 

A plan, favoured by the Senate of Lubeck, was 
put in operation: first, of making fictitious sales 
af Russian vessele to Tanheck eitizene and thue 
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enabling them .to escape capture; secondly, of 
making these fictitious transfers of Russian vessels 
whilst lying in the ports of other countries, and 
then sailing with Lubeck papers and under the 
Lubeck flag, the papers being transmitted to them 
authenticated by‘the--Lubeck authorities; thirdly, 
of making such fictitious transfers of Russian vessels 
in foreign ports under the Lubeck flag, but with 
papers signed by the Lubeck consul. 

In the first case, it was the opinion of her Majesty’s 
Government that the transfer was legal, and that no 
‘capture could be made. In the latter cases, it might 
be made, but subject, as has been before said, to the 
quibbles of the Admiralty Court. An order to the 
Admiral and his captains to capture under such 
circumstances, vas tantamount to an order to ruin 
themselves by law costs, the object of the lawyers of 
the Admiralty Court not being the condemnation of 
prizes to the use of the captors so much as the 
individual gain arising from disputing the prizes. 

The opinion of the lawyers whom the Crown 
consulted differed from the Crown itself. In the 
first of the above cases, no capture could be made ; 
in the second, the ships would not be duly docu- 
mented ; and in the third, it would be a “ suspicious,” 
i. e. doubtful case. This very opinion showed that 
the lawyers consulted were themselves ignorant on 
the subject ; for, as the consuls of Lubeck in foreign 
ports had no power given to them to grant new 
papers to a ship under such circumstances, the third 
case never could have arisen at all, as was pointed 
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this discrepancy and ignorance on the subject, the 
Admiral and his officers were urged: to capture vessels, 
which could either not have been condemned, or 
would have become the subject of endless litigation. 
As the object of the British fleet was not privateering, 
no such captures were made. In‘a future war, the 
best way of preventing the mischief — which by the 
treaty of Paris may now be carried on with perfect 
impunity — would be to lay hands on the Hanse 
Towns themselves at the outset. 

The evil was, however, serious. The British consul 
at Lubeck forwarded a list of the names of thirteen 
Russian vessels which -had been so transferred to 
Lubeck citizens, some from the Russian ports of 
Revel and Viborg. - 

Col. Hodges transmitted from Hamburg a still 
more formidable list of Russian vessels whieh had 
been similarly transferred to different persons at 

. Hamburg, Bremen, Kiel, and Altona. This list com- 
prised mineteen- vessels transferred to Hamburghers, 
six to Bremen merchants, one to a Kiel merchant, 
and thirteen to merchants of Altona. These, with 
the Lubeck vessels, made a total of jifty-two Russian 
ships transferred for Russian purposes to our trusty 
neutral friends. 

Similar transfers of Russian vessels to Swedish 
merchants were made with perfect impunity, Lubeck 
being still the port for shipping articles to Russia. 
The plan was to change the name of the Russian 
vessel, when it was remeasured by the Lubeck Custom 
House authorities; and the original Russian certi- 
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authorities ; this again being backed by the Swedish 
consul. Thus furnished, the vessels loaded at Lubeck, 
and sailed for Haparanda, a Swedish port in the 
upper part of the Gulf of Bothnia, from whence 
cargoes were easily transferred to Russia. 

It may be useful, in case of future wars, to record 
what were the views of Lubeck on the legality of 
these fictitious transfers, viz., that when such transfers 
of Russian vessels lying in Russian ports were made 
to Lubeck citizens, they were not fictitious, but must 
be regarded as legal, provided the vessel so trans- 
ferred proceed direct from the port where the alleged 
transfer was made to Lubeck, for the purpose of 
being duly registered. 

The Swedish vessels alluded to above as clearing 
for Haparanda, did not in reality go there, but to the, . 
Russo-Finnish ports of Christianstadt or Jacobstadt ; 
Haparanda being mercly the pretence, if boarded by 
the British blockading squadron, when they were, of . 
course, safe from capture. The only way to put a 
stop to this trade would have been to station a small 


"”. steamer at the mouth of the river Torhea ; but there 


was no small steamer to station: nor could such 
vessels be prevented from entering the ports on the 
west coast of Finland, without numerous small 
steamers, of which there were none, so that the trade 
may be said to have been uninterrupted. 

To the credit of the Danish Government, be it 
said, it refused to grant certificates under such 
circumstances, and addressed a circular to this effect 
to the authorities at the various Danish ports. 

On the 23rd of May, Capt. Heathcote in the 
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Archer detained a Dutch vessel deeply laden with 
wheat, coming out of the Gulf of Riga. Several 
other vessels bound for Riga were warned off by 
Capt. Heathcote, though, as it would appear, with 
more fotbearance than was necessary, as the masters 
admitted they were liable to seizure, but stated that 
they had been induced by large offers for freight to 
run the risk of the blockade. -On the 26th, Capt. 
Heathcote seized a Norwegian ‘vessel laden with 
grain, and a Dutch one laden with timber, sending 
‘them to Faro Sound. A strict blockade was now 
established at Libau tnd Windau. 
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RECONNAISSANCE OF SWEABORG. —JUNCTION OF THE FRENCH FLEET 
AT BARO SQUND. 


SQUADRON ANCHORS OFF SWEABQRG.—~ SURVEY OF THE CHANNELS: — MR. 
BIDDLECOMBE’S REPORT ON HELSINGFORS AND SWEABORG, — PREPOS- 
TBROUS RXPECTATIONS OF THE ADMIRALTY, — ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH 
FLEET AT BARO SOUND, — LISTS OF THE COMBINED SQUADRON. — NO 
SUPREME COMMANDER. — EVILS OF DIVIDED COMMAND, — EXAMINA 
TION OF PLANS AND CHAGTS OF SWESBORG. — COMPLIMENT PAID TO 
CAPTAIN LAURENCEN. SIR’ @, NAPIER'S STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS, — 
_SATISFACTION OF THE GOYERNMERT. — ANALYSIS OF ADMIRAL CHADS’ 
REPORT ON THEY FORTIFICATIONS OF -SWEABORG.~—SWEABORG BE- 
WEVED TO BE IMPREGNABLE, —‘SWEDISH ACCOUNT OF SWEABORG, — 
EXAMINATION OF PASSAGES INTO TNE GULF OF RIGA.— ADMIRAL 
SENDS TO STOCKHOLM FOR VOLUNTEERS, AND TRANSMITS TO SIR JAMES 
GRAHAM, A SECOND TIME, THE PLAN OF A GUN-VESSEL. — BLOCKADE ON 
THE COAST OF COURLAND. — INADEQUACY OF THE BLOCKADE ORDERS, 
— REMARK OF THE CZAR ON THE SAFE ARRIVAL OF HIS GUN-BOATS AT 
SWRARORG, 





On the 12th of June the squadron anchored off Swea- 
borg, as near as it was prudent for the fleet to ap- 
proach with safety, from the anchorage being new, 
and—except from charts obtained from Sweden, 
which charts had: yet to be tested —=indeed un- 
known. “Despite his cautions “against granite walls,” 
and “ especially Sweaborg,” to use the words of Sir 
James Graham, the Admiral lost no time in making - 
himself acquainted with all which panes to the 
place. 

On the day of his arrival, the Tibeise and Basi- 
lisk were at once sent in to see what they could make 
of the enemy’s squadron; and they observed seven or 
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eight sail of the line, one frigate, and some smaller 
vessels at anchor inside; but these showed no inten- 
tion of coming out to molest them: 2 

The next object was to survey the channéle, and 
more especially Miolo Roads, which constituted the - 
outer roadstead of Sweaborg. There was not a pilot 
on board any of the ships who knew anything of the 
anchorages within the Gulf, much less of the channels 
leading to Sweaborg; this being ascertained by the 
Master of the fleet, ae Biddlecombe, having com- 
municated with the whole of the pilots. ‘The survey 
had to be made by the Masters themselves. ae 

The Master of the fleet and Mr. Moriarty, the | 
Master of the Duke of Wellington, were therefore sent 
in the Bulldog, accompanied by the Driver and Basi- 
lisk, to survey the passage into Miolo Roads’ and 
the castern channel leading to Sweaborg, which sur- 
vey was completed in a masterly manner rand without 
molestation from the enemy. 

_ The following i is Mr. Biddlecombe’s reports — 


HEusINGrors AND SVEABORG. 


Renskiir lighthouse in Bard Sund, being well seen nearly 
20 miles distant, affordsa good object for proceeding eastward — 
towards Sveaborg, which, with the cathedral dome at 
Helsingfors, are readily seen 15 miles, and enable you to 
determine your position sufficiently in coasting; and when 
“the island of Nargén is seen, its lighthouse is another good 
object. Otherwise there would be much difficulty, as the 
sameness of the coast defies your determining any point 
positively when some distance scaward, which ia necessary 
from the numerous shoals extending off the shores. 

Stora Midlé Island, about 50 feet high, is well defined.at 
its western part, where it is covered with trees, with a look- 
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out house on its southern extremity. . At its eastern part it 
is low and barren. There are a few huts called a farm on its 
northern side, sheltered by trees. 

Torra Miblé is also wooded, and its east and west sides are 
well defined. > - ; 

Grohara Beacon, 50 feet high, is a remarkable object. On 
the Admiralty chart, No. 2224, copied from the Swedish 
survey, and also No. 2246, from the Russian survey, it is 
placed on the wrong islet. : : 

Its position on the Swedislr chart should be on the S.W. 
part of Stor Enskar; and in ‘the Russian on the S. part of 
Grohara Island, ‘instead of the island N.E. of it, as described ; 
as proved by my aggles. 

Outer Griskiirs are rocks about 3 feet above water, well 
fixed in the Russian chart. 

Liubim or Arrans Ground, and New Ground, The few 
hours we had did not enable us to determine their positions ; 
but, in the Baltic Directions, page 98., the Grohara Beacon is 
described as a mark td. be uséd in line with Sveaborg castle, 
N. by E. 4 E. to clear them. I have already described the 
Grohara Beacon as being on Stor Enskar of the Swedish 
chart, and therefore it cannot be in that bearing when 
in line with Sveaborg castle; consequently great caution is 
necessary. . ° : 7 

West Tokan Islet by the Russian survey is well placed. 
It is bare and knob-like, about 20 feet high. This islet, 
with the west part of Stora Miélé, the cathedral of Helsing- 
fors, and the Grohara Beacon (on Stor Enskar, Swedish 
chart), enables you to determine your position well when 
passing up the channel to Sveaborg, and also enables you to 
take up an anchorage to await pilots, if you do not*know the 
channel. : 

We anchored in 32 fathoms, mud ; the cathedral of 
Helsingfors N. 2° 30’ W., extreme west part of Stora 
Mivlé 12° 30’ E., and West Tokan N. 38° E., where, it may 
be well to observe, that although we had mud, there were 
very different soundings, such as sand and gravel, in the 
neithbourhood. “4 
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CHANNEL TO SVEABORG. 


The channel used by the Russians appears difficult, except 
when it is buoyed, as it is by them in the season; that being, 
however, impracticable, I proposed to try a channel to pasa 
eastward of Stora Miulé, and entered on the line south of 
that island; the soundings confirmed my opinion that a 
proper channel could be obtained, which was afterwards 
proved to be the case. 

The cathedral of Helsingfors N | W., Grohara Beacon 
N. by W. 4 W., and the west part of Stora Mivlé, N. } E. 
is a good position to make for, when you will sec the Outer 
Griskir rocks. Then steer eastward, keeping the island of 
Stora Miélé open on your port bow until the west part of 
that island bears N. } W., when it will be in line with the 
hollow of the land at Kungs Sound, as described in the 
sketch; keeping that bearing or steer up with it till the 
Grohara Beacon comes in one with the easternmost of the 
Svartbodan rocks bearings N. W. by W. 4 W., where there 
is a good muddy anchorage of one mile in extent; then steer 
for the centre of Stora Miélé Island until Helsingfors 
cathedral comes in one with the west part of that island 
bearing N.N.W. 4 W., from which position you should steer 
to the N.E., keeping fully half a mile from the island. There 
is a shoal described in the chart of 3} fathoms; we passed 
just outside it in 6} fathoms, When the north part of the 
islet Midlé. _Knekt comes open of the N.E. point of Stora 
Mi6!é, haul up to the northward, and on to the anchorage 
inside Stora Midlé; the bottom is loose sand and gravel, conse- 
quently not good holding ground, but closer to Stora Misls 
the bottem may be better, where vessels would be well 
sheltered. 

The points of Bak Holmen and Kungs Holmen are low, 
which enabled us from the paddle-box boat of the stcamer 
Bulldog to see, between those islands, the main deck ports of 
the enemy’s ships. 

The only fortifications in view from our extreme position 
were 6 guns at the signal station, on the S.W. part of Bak 
Holinen. 
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The reader will be able to judge from this masterly 
survey by Mr. Biddlecombe, whether it would be 
possible to take a fleet in the winter into Miolo Roads, 
without pilots, beacons, and buoys, in the midst of 
heavy gales, and with “holding ground of sand and 
gravel!” Yet it will be hereafter shown that Sir 
Charles Napier was expected by the Board of Ad- 
miralty to choose a “ fine day at the end of October” 
—when fthe days there were none—and take his fleet 
up to Sweaborg to attack the Russian fortifications. 
When Admiral Dundas afterwards bombarded the 
place with his mortar vessels, he said that “from rocks 
under water and awash, there was hardly room.to lay 
a gun-boat,” much less a line-of-battle ship; and though 
it had been well surveyed by Captain Sulivan, the 
Merlin had got on shore on a rock that had been missed. 

Let us suppose a Russian flect off the Isle of Wight, 
as a British fleet was off Sweaborg ; that all the buoys 
and marks were removed, as at Sweaborg; and that no 
pilots were to be had. What should we hae thought, 
had the Russian Governmenturged their Admiral torun 
his fleet into Portsmouth Harbour! ! though this would 
have been an easier feat than to have run the British 
fleet into Sweaborg ? What, then, must the British 
nation think of the Board of Admiralty goading on Sir 
Charles Napier to run thus madly on Sweaborg, after 
all along cautioning him “ not to run his head against 
stone walls ?” Surely they must have been thought 
incapable of comprehending what ships could do, or 
of deliberately sacrificing the fleet to satisfy popular 
clamour. Yet these very men still direct the move- 
ments of British fleets; and though throughout the 
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campaign in the Baltic they highly eulogised the 
prudence and ability of Sir Charles Napier, some 
amongst them have ‘since, individually and per- 
sonally, been actively engaged in the endeavour to 
ruin his reputation, which they themsclves had so 
materially enhanced. But more of this in its place. 
Tt will have been scen that Mr. Biddlecombe had 
not, in this survey, gone further than Miolo Roads, 
and could, therefore, give no opinion on a nearer 
approach, It was arranged, on his return to the 
Duke of Wellington, that, early on the following morn- 
ing, he should return and place buoys for the fleet at 
the muddy anchorage above described. Whilst pre- 
paring to do so, the fleet was signalled to weigh, and 
he was directed to shape its course for Baro Sound. 
The cause of this sudden alteration of purpose for 
the moment was as follows: Captain Sulivan, in 
the Lightning, had arrived in the middle watch, and 
reported the arrival of the French fleet off Baro 
Sound, which had been thoroughly surveyed before. 
Tt was therefore necessary, no less as a point of na- 
tional etiquette than of safety, that the British squa- 
dron should suspend its operations, and join its allies, 
the services of Mr. Biddlecombe being especially re- 
quired to pilot both fleets to the anchorage in Baro 
Sound, notwithstanding the intention of the Admiral 
to go on with the survey of the Sweaborg channels, 
At 10a.m., Admiral Parseval saluted the British 
squadron, which hoisted French colours and returned 
the salute. Commodore Scymour, with Mr. Biddle. 
combe, went on board the French Admiral to place 
the British steamers at his disposal to tow the French 
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unacquainted. These services being accepted, the 
combined squadron stood into Baro Sound, where 
they came to an anchor shortly after mid-day. 
The Allied fleet now consisted of the following 
ships: — 
Fy Frencu SquapDron. 


Sailing Ships of the Line.—L’Ixvtexieie (Flag of 
Vice Admiral Parseval), Hercurn, JemMarres, Tri- 
pent, Lr Tage, Duaurscrin (Flag of Rear Admiral 
Penaud), Duverni, and the screw ship of the line 
AUSTERLITZ. 

Sailing Lrigates.—SEMILLANTE, AypRomaqur, VEN- 
czancy, Poursurvayre, Vireinin, and ZuNoBIE, 

Steam Frigate.—Danin. : 

Steamers. — Putecerion, Sourrievr, Mmay, Lu- 
CIFER. 

Total, 19 vessels. 


British Squapron. 

Screw Steamers of the Line.—Duxe or WELLINGTON, 
Sr. Jean D’Acrer, Princess Royar, Royar GrorGE, 
James Wart, Nize, Cxsax, Magzstic, Cressy, Epin- 
purcH, Brenuerm, Hocux, and Asax, 

Sailing Ships—Neprune (Flag of Rear Admiral 
Corry), St. Georar, Prince Recent, Mownarcu, Bos- 
CAWEN, and CumBERLAND. 

Paddle Steamers. —Prnexop, ‘ Maaicrennz, Batst- 
tisk, Driver, Porcurryg, Premy. 

Surveying Vessels. Aupan, Licuryine. 

Hospital Ship.— Bewceisxe. 

Total, 27 ships. 

Total combined fleet, 47 ships. 
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‘When the French Admiral joined, Sir Charles 
Napier ceased to have sole command, except of his 
own squadron. Sir James Graham had before in- 
structed him that the supreme command was vested 
in. neither Admiral, but that each would be inde- 
pendent of the other, though acting in concert. Sir 
~ James had hence pointed out to Sir Charles the ne- 
cessity of cordiality, both as regarded opinion and 
action, 

It will be better, eeived to give the precise 
instructions of the First Lord on this point, as written 
to the Admiral on the 28th of May. ‘The French 
fleet will have joined you in large force, and I hope 
that the most friendly and confidential relations will 
have been established between you and the French 
Admiral. The conjoint service of the Allied fleet 
cannot be conducted. on any other footing. The 
supreme command not being vested in either of you, 
mutual confidence and forbearance must be the rule, 
and the general plan of operations must be the result 
of previous concert and deliberation.” 

The evil attending instructions of this nature, 
whereby divided command was enjoined for an object 
which required undivided purpose, as emanating from 
one mind, has been but too often exemplified during 
the late war, and indeed in all wars, whenever it has 
taken place. After the battle of the Alma, it is now 
pretty generally understood that the reason why 
Sebastopol was not at once entered, was, that the 
generals in command could not agree upon the point, 
when one general gave way to another, whereby a 
protracted siege was entailed upon the Allied army— 
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a circumstance which afterwards even tended ‘,to 
lessen cordiality of operation. Much more was this 
divided command undesirable as regarded the opera- 
tions of fleets. This was no fault of the Admirals 
themselves, who were bound by their instructions. 
But as experience of the evils of divided command 
existed, it should have been taken into consideration 
by the Allied Governments, which ought to have pro- 
vided, that either Sir Charles Napier. or Admiral 
Parseval should have assumed the supreme command. 
Sir Charles Napier, had this course been pursued, 
would willingly have acted as second in éommand to 
Admiral Parseval, and no doubt Admiral Parseyal 
would not have considered it derogatory to his pro- 
fessional reputation to have acted as second in com- 
mand to Sir Charles Napier, had the Allied Govern- 
ments so provided. The experience and the opinions 
of both Admirals would have been equally available, 
and their object would have remained the same, 
though the operations to be undertaken and the 
mode of conducting those operations might have 
been different. The instances where divided com- 
mand has succeeded in its common object are indeed 
few; and the reasons why it ever has been, and must 
ever be so, are not. difficult to estimate. The Duke 
of Wellington, when once asked to go to Canada to 
co-operate with the Admiral there, replied, in his 
usual pithy manner, “TI will go, provided the Ad- 
miral be placed under my orders, or myself under 
the Admiral’s orders, but not otherwise.” The Duke 
did not go to Canada. In the Baltic we had two 
commanders-in-chief and a general all independent 
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of each other, and therefore without that strict, unity 
of opinion which: is anshepeneehle td oneness of ‘ 
purpose. 

Considering the relations of the Allied forces dur- 
ing the whole war, the most natural, and even efficient, 
division of command, would have been that the 
military foree should have been under the direction 
of the French authorities, whilst the naval force 
should have been “under the English Admiral; 
an unity of purpose would thus have been secured, 
whilst the amour-propre of both nations would have 
been satisfied. : 

In obedience to their sisteretien, the French and 
British Admirals lost no time in examining the plans 
of Sweaborg which had been furnished by the British 
Government. Others had been obtained from different 
sources in Sweden, where the Admiral had made the 
best use of his opportunities, whilst at Elgsnabben, 
having, there procured information far more correct 
than that which had been furnished by the Govern- 
ment at home. He had obtained charts giving better, 
but still imperfect, information on this point. He 
had “also procured plans of the fortress, whilst at 
Elgsnabben, together with other particulars, detailed 

at great length, and ‘implicitly to be rélied on. In 
addition to this, the in-shore sqyadron’ had been 
indefatigable in surveying the approaches, even to’ 
within gun shot of the enemy. The Miolo Roads had 
“been accurately surveyed, as had also the eastern 
passage to Sweaborg, as far as it could bg undertaken 
without coming under the fire of the fortress. tn: 
short, every necessary information had been obtained 
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both from extraneous sources, and afterwards from - 
careful examination on the spot... - oe 
After the most mature consideration of the very 
complete ipformation which had thus been obtained, . 
both Admirals decided ‘that, without gun- and mortar- ° 
vessels, and without laying down beacons up to the 
fortifications, which would have been a long process, . 
- and could oniy have been effected under cover of gun-. 
and mortar-boats, an attack on Sweaborg was per- 
fectly impracticable. Indeed, when Russia wrested 
Sweaborg from Sweden, the fortress in its then con- 
dition had resisted all attacks from the Russian army 
and navy combined, and was at length only captured 
by bribing the commander. ; 

It has been said that the French line-of-battlé ship 
Austerlitz had for some time preceded the French 
flect, and had been under the orders of Sir Charles 
Napier. When giving her up to the French Admiral, 
Sir Charles Napier paid a well-merited compliment to 
her commander, Captain Laurencin, on the manner in 
which his ship had been conducted. So satisfied was 
the British Admiral of her efficiency, that on forming 
line of bagtle, with the hope that the Russians would 
have accepted, he had appointed Captain Laurencin to 
lead the fleet on one tacks and he informed Admiral 
Parseval that, had opportunity offered, he was quite 

* satisfied that Captain Laurencin would have sustained 
the honour of the French flag and justified the 
Admiral’s choice. ‘ 

On the 20th of June, the Admiral wrote fully to 

: Sir James Graham with regard to what had been dorte 

by the fleet, and what was capable of being done. 
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Neither matter can be better related than in the 
Admiral’s own words :— : 


“ T have now before me the Duke of Newcastle’s instruc- 
tions, and all your letters. I have carefully studied them, 
and think I have accomplished them. - 

“ You say, ‘a complete blockade of the Gulf of Finland’ 
must be my first operation, as well as the ocetipation of an 
anchorage within the Gulf, where I can command a supply of 
water. That is done. You then wish me to look at Aland, 
and see what can be done there. That is accomplished also, 
and I send you the plans by this mail. 

“T have also sounded up to Sweaborg, and can take the 
fleet up to Miolo Roads; but as for going into Sweaborg, it 
is quite impossible. The entrance into the harbour, I under- 
stand from several Captains of colliers, and from the pilot of 
the Majestic, is not much wider than the length of this ship ; 
and across the passage a three-decker is placed, ready to be 
sunk. Besides this, all the beacons are removed, and the 
smoke alone, without guns, would defend the harbour. Zhe 
only way to take Sweaborg would be by a large military force 
occupying the islands, and throwing shells into it. I send you 
Admiral Chads’ report on the subject. 

“I now come to our future operations, We have three 
courses to follow. The first, is to lic here all summer, and 
be content with the blockade of the Gulf of Finland. That 
“won't please the people of Nngland. 

“The sccond, is to go to Cronstadt, offer battle to the 
Russian fleet,which they won’t accept,—or attempt the 
harbour. I look on the latter to be impossible. The channel 
js narrow, very shallow, and the batteries would destroy you 
if you succeeded in getting into the channel, as only one 
ship can enter at a time. This information I have on reliable 
authority. 

«“ The third, is to attempt the Aland Isles. To do this, as 
we have no troops, it would be necessary for the whole ficet 
t8 proceed to the anchorage pointed out in Captain Sulivan’s 
chart,—leaving vessels in the entrance of the Gulf only, to 
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watch the Helsingfors squadron,—land all the marines and 
the French troops, which would amount to 5000 men,—land 
a great number of heavy guns, and lay siege to Bomarsund, 
attacking at the same time in front, if found practicable,—if 
not, landing 10,000 seamen, and making soldiers of them. I 
Jean to this, and shall propose it to the French Admiral. If 
we succeed, it will be a great coup. If we fail, we cannot 
haye much loss; and if the Russian fleet come out to raise 
the siege, we shall be sure of taking them. 

“Whether you would like this plan in England I cannot 
tell. If it is not decided on—which I do not expect—we 
shall probably go up to Cronstadt, and that will give the 
Government time to send usa few troops if possible: if not, 
either to sanction or forbid the operation. 

“T have no vessels to blockade with higher up the Gulf. 
I have stationed six from Libau to Odensholm, and across to 
Hango ; four steamers in the Gulf of Bothnia, which is not 
half enough, as the whole trade will be carried on from 
Sweden. It takes one to do the duty between this and 
Dantzic, two frigates and a steamer across from Helsingfors 
to Revel, and I must always keep three with the sailing fleet, 
besides the surveying vessels. The French are going to send 
two frigates off Revel, at my request, but the Admiral will 
not part with any steamer from his fleet. 

* Since writing thus far, I have been on board the Freneh 
Admiral. He has some doubts about the policy of attacking” 
Bomarsund, as well as the propriety of doing it without troops. 
He thinks it better to go to Cronstadt first, as it would be of 
little use going to Bomarsund unless we attacked it. I,have 
fallen into his views, and decided to go to Cronstadt, 

“JT shall leave Admiral Corry off here with his squadron, 
two French line-of-battle ships, two frigates, and the Ajaz, 
and will go to Cronstadt with the screws, six French ships, 
and one or two frigates. 

“TI shall come back as soon as possible, and hope to find 
some troops here, or that Sweden has consented to assist ; for 
if we do not attack the Aland Islands I don’t sce what else 
we can do.” 
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The Admiral further explained to Sir James 
Graham that it was his wish that Admiral Parseval 
should leave the French fleet to guard Sweaborg, but 
that he did not consent to the proposition, because he 
thought it was but right that the French force should 
accompany the British squadron to Cronstadt. 

To the preceding communication from the Admiral, 
Sir James Graham replied, on the 27th of June, that 
he was glad he was going to Cronstadt, to see with 
his own eyes what it might be possible to do there. 
“Whatever man can do,” said Sir James, “I am cer- 
tain will be done by you; and if you are restrained 
by a sense of duty from embarking in any desperate 
enterprise, on your return to Baro Sound you shall 
receive full instructions from me respecting an attack 
on the Aland Islands.” Sir James Graham highly 
approved of Sir Charles having acquiesced in the 
opinions of Admiral Parseval, at the same time giv- 
ing him cogent reasons why he should continue so 
to do. 

Admiral Berkeley, with all the frankness which dis- 
tinguished his communications, wrote to the Admiral 
on the same day: “ You are giving the Government 
satisfaction, and the Board, by your general proceedings. 
We all feel—no one more than myself—that nothing 
can be done against such places as Helsingfors and 
Cronstadt ; and I have the most full reliance that, had 
anything been possible, you would have attempted it. 
They won't come out, and you can’t get in. A strict 
blockade is all that can be expected. At Sebastopol, 
nothing can be done by ships.” 
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The following is an analysis of Admiral Chads’ 
report on the fortifications, dated 14th of June, 
1854 :— 

Ist. The fortifications of Sweaborg are built of 
granite blocks, and are formed on several small islands 
and rocks,united by two bridges. The fortifications 
are of large extent, mounting 2000 guns of the 
largest calibre, and altogether are of enormous 
strength. 

2nd, These fortifications are surrounded by deep 
water channels, and command the entrance to the 
harbour, which is only two or three hundred yards 
wide. The Russian ships lie, for mutual support, in 
a line close up to the forts at the entrance. 

3rd. From the position and strength of these for- 
tifications, they must be considered as unassailable but 
at immense sacrifice of life and loss of ships; and even 
then an attack would be of very doubtful success, as 
all attack$6n them must be made by ships. 

4th. As no attack can therefore be made on these 
forts with a fair hope of capture, it remains to be 
considered how the enemy’s ships lying there can be 
destroyed, as well as the arsenal, and other buildings 
within the forts. 

5th. I should propose a combined land and sea 
force posted on the island of Sandhamm, to be sup- 
ported by the flect lying outside of the island, with 
their boats ready, and a steam flotilla within, to guard 
the various passages against annoyance from the 
enemy’s gun-boats. This force should consist of 6000 
troops, and 8000 or 4000 seamen and marines. 

6th. ‘The nearest part of Sandhamm lies upwards 
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of 2500 yards from the fortifications, consequently 
too distant for any serious interruption to works 
thrown up upon it. From this point, guns ranging 
5000 yards will cover every part of the harbour, and 
the enemy’s fleet would not be secure, but might be 
destroyed. : 

7th. I should propose that forty guns of large 
calibre, such as are now being constructed, should be 
prepared, and placed in battery on Sandhamm, with 
a supply of 250 or 300 rounds of ammunition per 
gun, which is probably’as much as the guns would 
stand with safety. Similar guns might also be placed 
on board the steamers, to increase the annoyance to 
the forts. 

In addition to this report by Admiral Chads, Mr. 
Biddlecombe, the Master of the Fleet, had made a 
minute survey of Miolo Roads, and the channel lead- 
ing to Sweaborg, which report had been forwarded 
home, and had been printed by order of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Tt will distinctly have been seen that, in the opinion 
of Admiral Chads, Sweaborg could not have been 
taken by any available means; but that, with forty 
Lancaster guns, the ships, arsenal, &c., might be de- 
stroyed. At this time there was not one Lancaster 
gun on board the fleet, though one was afterwards 
brought out by the Vuléwre and put on board the 
Edinburgh. Yt is then clear that the “ guns of large 
calibre” were not supplied to the flect, which there- 
fore could not be in a condition to destroy the Russian 
shipping, &c., according to the plan of Admiral Chads, 
PTO AEE fer SME ee: Mein, Os POE LEME Ca Areata mean Agi, eer mney 
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assailable. It was this want of means which made 
the Admirals agree that an attack on Sweaborg was 
perfectly impracticable. Even on the 27th of June, 
Sir James Graham wrote that only “ eight Lancaster 
guns were ready, and very few of the shells; the ex- 
periments are still in progress, and are not complete.” 
We must request the reader to bear these matters in 
mind. 

Independently of the plans of attacking Sweaborg 
above alluded to, the Admiral had procured from a 
Swedish source an account of the fortress, which of 
itself supplied more accurate information than any 
which he had the means of acquiring. The informa- 
tion alluded to is so complete in itself that we subjoin 
it, as being no less masterly than complete :— 


* Sweazore is built upon five islands, or rocks, in the 
Gulf of Finland. Three of these rocks--Western Swarto, 
Little East Swarto, and Great East Swarto—lie in sight 
of the town of Helsingfors, from 2000 to 2600 yards 
distant. From this side they protect Vargo, which is sepa- 
yated only by a narrow sound—partly filled up—-from 
Vargskarsholme, situated at the entrance of the harbour. 
Langoren is a sixth separate island, which is also fortified, 
and on the western side of the small entrance generally used 
by merchant ships. 

On all these islands a mass of fortifications is built, 
chiefly of granite; these are as solid as the rocks on which 
they stand. The surrounding water forms natural ditches to 
the forts; but still ditches are here and there excavated out 
of the rocks. The works are partly regular, broken, with 
bastions, and partly irregular, but form together a fort of the 
first order. Vargo is the most important point of the 
fortress. It is surrounded by casemated fortifications, broken 
into six bastioned fronts with ¢enaille works here and there 
between them; and has a very strong interior work crossing 
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the fortifications, and forming two bastioned fronts. In the 
centre of them again is a keep of several tiers, including a 
courtyard, in which Ehrensward’s tomb is situated. On the 
south side, towards Vargskarsholme, is a ravelin and a 
covered way, with a glacis running along the beach. Towards 
the sound, between Vargo and Great Eastern Swarto, are 
the docks, protected by walls of masonry of bastioned form, 
with a bridge leading over to the latter island. The fortifi- 
cation contains large stores and magazines, most of them 
bombproof; and roomy barracks for the garrison, some of 
which are not bombproof. 

“ GusTars-swanp is a fort on Vargskarsholme, which, 
with a triple line of battefies, commands the large entrance, 
said to be only fit for large ships. The fortifications close to 
this entrance consist of a casemated strandwork in tenaille 
form, within which is another work, with open terre-pleins, 
and an inner defence of bastion-formed masonry. Within 
this is a casemated bastioned front with batteries en barbette; 
and within this again is a very narrow triangular work with 
bastioned fronts—here and there studded with casemates and 
open terre-pleins. The large fort called the ‘ King’s Gate’ 
opens here towards the entrance to the harbour. 

“Great Easrern Swarro has, towards the harbour 
and its entranec, bastioned lines with open batteries. On 
the north side is the rope-yard, protected by single walls, 
with embrasures and caponniers flanking them. To protect 
the passage to Vargo a hornwork and one crownwork are 
built—the erownwork consisting of barracks forming two 
bastioned fronts. The wings of the hornwork are also bar- 
racks adapted to defence, 

“Lirrte Eastern Swarro is surrounded by bastions 
and fenaille lines, the former with casemates and open terre- 
pleins. Immediately behind the curtain of the front, 
situated towards the western entrance, is the arsenal, On 
this island is the dockyard belonging to the fort. 

« WesTeRN SwarTo hag, towards the sea, two bastioned 
fronts, with guns en barbette, containing barracks, bake- . 
house. macazines. and hosenitals. 
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“ LancorEN.—The fortifications here consist, towards the 
sea, of a large bastion closed in the gorge by an intrench- 
ment, with a casemated bastion on each side. Towards the 
harbour there is only a strandwork, with inner defence from 
the intrenchment. The walls of this intrenchment are—as 
the walls generally are—twenty-eight feet high, but those of 
the large bagtions and the strandwork are only fourteen 
feet, 

“Opposite Gustafs-sward, and on the other side of the 
entrance, is an island called Skanslandt. Here the point 
nearest the entrance is cut off by a covered way, behind 
which is a fiche of brickwork. This fortification seems 
to be intended for the protection 6f troops retreating from 
Skanslandt. 

“From a view wholly tactical, Sweaborg can only be con- 

sidered as a sea fortress, without any other influence on the 
defence of the country than the protection it can afford the 
fleet which is indispensably necessary for the protection of 
the extensive coast of Finland; as well as a dépét during 
war for materials necessary for the defence of the country. 
‘Still its situation on isolated rocks and islands makes the 
communication with the mainland very difficult; and an 
army which has got a firm stand in Helsingfors and its 
neighbourhood, and which is supported by a fleet, is able to 
cut off the communication altogether. 

“ The distance between the fort and the town is, never- 
theless, not greater than that the town may be totally 
destroyed by fire from the fort; as well as it may be very 
much annoyed from batteries on commanding heights in the 
neighbourhood of the tewn. The Russians, during the war 
in 1808, constructed batteries on the Skatudden and Ulricas- 
borg—the extremities of the town on the east and west— 
which caused great damage in the fort, by setting part of it 
on fire. 

“ T now come to the force of the garrison and ordnance. 

“ Although it may be impossible at present to ascertain 


the actual condition of either the one or the other, it seems 
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the war in 1808, when it consisted of between 7000 and 
8000 men, or, more accurately, of 200 officers and 7386 
non-commissioned officers and privates, 720 of whom were 
sailors. The ordnance, which at the capitulation was deli- 
yered up to the Russians, consisted of 50 brass and 1975 
iron guns of different calibre, part of which were mortars. 

“Tt is difficult to point out the weak points.of the place, 
as the fortifications in general are pretty equal in strength as 
relates to their site. The Langoren and Western Swarto 
seem the most accessible points. Vargo is weakest on the 
north-western side, where the fortifications partly consist of 
single walls, inclosing the dockyard and a powder magazine, 
which, when those walls are breached, may, by direct fire, be 
reached and destroyed. But before trying an assault, it is 
necessary to have for several days incessantly cannonaded 
and shelled the fort, to effect every possible destruction, and 
tire out the garrison, and then attack several different points 
simultaneously. 

« Besides Ulricasborg and the southernmost point of this 
peninsula, both of which are said to command the fort, there 
are to the east and west of it several islands and rocks from’ 
which it may be possible to attack the fort, and at the same 
time be properly protected from its fire. 

‘The splinters from the granite in the walls of the fort 
will make the defence very dangerous to the garrison, As 
no sally from the fort can be made, it may suffer extremely 
from a close blockade, together with shelling from the islands 
around, as well as from the points inshore already men- 
tioned; and the shells may be expected to cause a great 
destruction on many of the buildings that have not bomb- 
proof roofs. 

“The way of proceeding to carry Ulricasborg is very difli- 
-eult to determine, as it depends altogether on how the defence 
of this part of the country is arranged and prepared. Yet, it 
seems that this point can be taken by disembarking troops ; 
the landing of which can be effected without much danger 
from the fire of the fort, so long as the attack by sea is 
superior, ie. 80 long as it can keep the Russian fleet at bay. 
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The occupation of this point would also force the enemy out 
of Helsingfors, because the town could be entirely destroyed 
from this point in a few hours. Ulricasborg, as well as 
Sandwicken — the harbour in the rear of the town — must 
have at present only field fortifications, having only been 
commenced building this spring, and is said to consist of two 
batteries on Ulricasborg, two on the heights to the north of 
Sandwicken, and two more on the island in the middle of the 
bay at Sandwicken. 

“The large entrance of the harbour is about 400 feet 
broad; that between Langoren and Wester Swarto about 
1000 feet. The distances between the different islands are 
from 200 to 300 feet. . 

‘Vargo and Gustafs-sward have a great many casemated 
and loopholed defences. The other works have their guns 
mostly en barbette, with covered defences here and there. 
Vargo is the very centre of the fortress, from which all the 
surrounding fortifications are commanded. Guustafs-sward is 
chiefly meant for commanding the entrance. Both the forti- 
fications are, for their destined purpose, most formidable, but 
lose their importance in proportion as their inner defences got 
damaged from bombardment. An assault vigorously and 
simultaneously enterprised against Langoren, Wester Swarto, 
and Little Easter Swarto, would have, after such a bombard- 
ment, great chance of success. The fortifications on these 
islands might, by very little labour, be transformed into 
breach and ricochet batteries, the fire from which would soon 
complete the destruction of the other part of the fortress,” 


Besides these plans, many others of the most reli- 
able character were obtained, for which it is impos- 
sible to find space in this work. Enough has, however, 
been adduced to show that in place of Sweaborg not 
having been sufficiently reconnoitred, as was alleged, 
a larger amount of knowledge as regarded the for- 
tress had been obtained, both by inspection and 
otherwise, than had perhans ever hefare hoan al. 
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tained of any enemy’s fortress. We may safely chal- 
lenge the whole naval literature of England to show 
such a mass of information, on the first appearance 
of a fleet before any- fortress, as is alone contained in 
this chapter. 

Captain Cumming, in the Conflict, wae now des- 
patched to join Captain Key in the Amphion, the 
station of which ship was extended to Dager Ort, in 
consequence of Admiral Corry’s squadron having left 
to join the Admiral in Baro Sound. Captain Willcox, 
in the Dragon, was directed to proceed to Wormso 
and examine the passages in that direction, leading 
into the Gulf of Riga. He was also to endeavour to 
open a communication with Dago and Wormso, for 
the purpose of procuring cattle, if possible. 

The crews of several of the ships not having been 
completed with seamen from England, the Porcupine 
was despatched to Stockholm to enter for the fleet any 
able-bodied seamen, Swedes or Norwegians, who might 
volunteer. The orders of Sir James Graham to enter 
foreign seamen as the squadron went along could not 
be carried out, as none could be obtained, partly 
owing to the vigilance of the Swedish and Danish 
governments, and partly to the unsatisfactory terms 
which could alone be offered. Now that the fleet 
was going to Cronstadt the matter became serious. 
Not that the Admiral had any idea of attacking 
Cronstadt, as he had before told the Admiralty 
authorities ; but if the Russians now intended to fight 
at all, it would be before Cronstadt that ‘they would 
meet the Allies; and therefore it became necessary to 
make every effort to strencthen the shins’ comnanies. 
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On the 20th of June, Sir C. Napier the second 
time transmitted to Sir James Graham a plan for a 
gun-vessel, or rather raft, which had been submitted 
to him. The advantage was that, being solid, it could 
not be sunk, and hence it bore some resemblance to 
the plan ef the Emperor Napoleon for indestructible 
floating batteries. The Admiral, however, told Sir 
James that it would be difficult to manage. There 
can be no question as to the utility of such batteries, 
as was afterwards proved at Kinburn, where one of 
the Emperor's floating batteries made great havoc, 
without being itself injured. We shall, however, 
have to return to this subject farther on, so will not 
pursue it here, except to remark that, in face of the 
facts scattered through our narrative hitherto, it is 
. difficult to conceive how Sir James Graham could 
have afterwards told Parliament, that, had Govern- 
ment been appriscd in timé that such means. were 
wanted, they could easily have been supplied. 

On the 14th of June Capt. Key made a report of 
his blockade on the Coast of Courland. Since his 
previous visit to Riga the Amphion, Conflict, and 
Archer had again been in, and had examined the 
anchorage at Pernau and Riga. Nothing was 
visible at the former place, and Riga was much in 
the same state as on Capt. Key’s previous visit. The 
ships were not, however, fired at from the forts. 

Since Capt. Key was first entrusted with the duty 
of blockading the coast of Courland two ships had 
been cruising off the entrance of the Gulf of Riga, in 
a passage limited by the shoals to a breadth of three 

o3 
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miles. If the reader will refer back to the efforts 
made at Memel to get vessels of light draught through 
the shoals, he will see how impossible it was for 
Capt. Key, with his class of ships, to have prevented 
such traffic. This could only have been done by 
small steamers, of which the fleet had nore adapted 
to this purpose. Two other ships passing between 
Windau and Memel laboured under the same disad- 
vantage. The orders to the cruisers were, that if 
any doubt existed as to the knowledge of the blockade, 
vessels were to be released, and under these orders 
no less than 154 vessels had been warned off since the 
establishment of the blockade, instead of being cap- 
tured. Of course, those which had taken in cargoes 
at Riga, in defiance of the public intimation of 
blockade, could not plead the excuse, as could those - 
coming from distant ports, and were detained and 
sent to England. ; 

So little were the blockade orders deemed adequate 
to the purpose, and so many chances were there of 
escape, that on the 20th of June the Admiralty gave 
notice to Sir Charles Napier that a British Steam Navi- 
gation Company was being organised to run between 
Dunkirk and Memel, with a view of evading the block. 
ade. Indeed, so many were the opportunities of carry- 
ing on a trade with Russia, through the medium of 
Prussia, that the traffic may be said to have been 
scarcely interrupted. It was only when vessels, 
tempted by high rates of freight, ran the risk of 
sailing direct from Russian ports, that they were 
captured ; those conveying goods to Russia being in 
little danger. as an excuse. comine within the ehove 
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orders, could readily be found, as, if detected, they 
could make for a Prussian port, instead of going direct 
to a Russian port. Danish vessels appeared to be the 
most daring. On the 21st of June, Capt. Heathcote, 
in the Archer, captured three, which were boldly 
coming out of the Gulf of Riga. 

In the same way Lubeck ships came from Russia 
to Copenhagen. Vice Consul Blackwell reported 
several to Mr. Buchanan, as having arrived at Co- 
penhagen from Nordland, according to the “ Tra- 
vemunde list,” but in reality’from Christianstad, in 
Finland, with full cargoes of pitch, tar and planks. 
These had evaded Admiral Plumridge’s squadron, 
no doubt by skulking amongst the islands; and it 
was very probably a knowledge of such practices, 
which he could not prevent for want of small steamers, 
that induced Admiral. Plumridge to destroy all the 
Finnish naval stores within reach, as will be narrated 
in the next chapter. 

Singular to say, on the 19th of June the Board of 
Admiralty transmitted to Sir Charles Napier a some- 
what hard rap on its own knuckles for not supplying 
the class of steamers so requisite amongst the shoals 
and islands which line the whole Finnish coast; as 
amidst these the Russian gun-boats were passing and 
repassing, without the least danger of molestation, 
because the fleet had no class of vessels which could 
get at them. The Admiralty communication from a 
reliable source, stated the Czar to have remarked : 
“T have received, by courier, the gratification of 
knowing that the twenty-four armed gun-boats, which 

nada 
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I sent to Sweaborg, have arrived, sous le nez de cette 
fameuse flotte anglaise.” The communication was, 
no doubt, intended as a hint for the Admiral; but 
the hint rather suited themselves, as they must have 
known that ships of the line were not quite adapted 
to follow gun-boats amongst the rocks and shoals of 
the inner channels on the shores of Finland—these 
offering an easy transit for the enemy’s gun-boats 
beyond the reach of molestation. 
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CHAP. IX. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ADMIRAL PLUMRIDGE’S SQUADRON IN THE GULF OF 
BOTHNIA, AND OF DETACHED SHIPS ELSEWHERE. x 


CAPTAIN BUCKLE SENT IN SEARCH OF PILOTS,—RECONNOITRES BOMARSUND. 
—DESTRUCTION OF SHIPS AND WARLIKE STORES AT ULEABORG.—-PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF CAPTAIN GLASSE WITH THE BOATS OF THE “ VULTURE” 
AND “ODIN” AT OLD CARLEBY.—LOSSES FROM AN AMBUSCADE OF THE 
ENEMY. — FINNISH AND ENGLISH PROPERTY DESTROYED. — CAPTAIN 
HALL’8 GALLANT ATTACK ON BOMARSUND.—DESPATCHES OF CAPTAIN 
HALL.—REMARES ON HIS EXPLOIT.—CAPTUBE OF BRIGS BEFORE REVEL. 
SURRENDER OF LIBAU, AND CAPTURE OF SHIPPING IN THE PORT BY 
CAPTAIN KEY AND CAPTAIN CUMMINGS.—PRIZES CAPTURED BY THE 
SQUADRON, 


Brrorz following the combined fleet to Cronstadt, 
it will be necessary to allude to the transactions of 
Admiral Plumridge’s squadron, which, since the 5th 
of May, had been cruising in the Gulf of Bothnia. 
He had been despatched to examine the Aland Islands, 
but not being able to procure pilots, he considered 
the hazard too great. He therefore proceeded up the 
Gulf of Bothnia, encountering great difficulty from 
floes and fields of ice, in which his squadron was en- 
tangled up to the 30th of May. The same circum- 
stance had prevented him from communicating with 
the Commander-in-Chief, who began to feel great un- 
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easincss at his long absence without report, and the 
more so, as he could gain no intelligence of his move- 
ments from the British authorities in Sweden. 

Captain Buckle, in the Valorous, was ordered by 
Admiral Plumridge to make an attempt to procure 
pilots at Grizelhamm, but did not succeed; arriving, 
moreover, at the conclusion that pilots were not per- 
mitted by the Swedish Government to serve in our 
ships of war. He heard that there were not more 
than 1000 troops at Bomarsund, but could gain no 
information about the Russian gun-boats there. ¢ The 
inhabitants of Aland, he was told, were well disposed 
towards the British, and had refused to take up arms 
against us. This was all he could learn at Grizel- 
hamm, where the Swedish officer in command was 
very anxious to know whether his post-boat would 
be intercepted, to which Captain Buckle replied 
that it would not, unless it contained military de- 
spatches to or from the Russian Government. 

Captain Buckle then proceeded in the direction of 
Wardo Island and Bomarsund, capturing, on his way, 
a Russian bark bound from St. Ubes to Abo. At the 
Island of Saggo, where the bark had taken refuge, 
he found the village deserted, but made the master 
of the bark write a letter, stating that the English 
would not molest the inhabitants, or touch their pro- 
perty, but would pay for anything they had to dis- 
pose of. This letter having been left, and a Russian 
revenue cutter burned, Captain Buckle steered towards 
Bomarsund. 

From the master of the bark, Captain Buckle 
learned that the Russians had 500 troons at Mar. 
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sund, and 1500 at ports among the islands, but prin- 
cipally at Bomarsund. Some, he said, were stationed 
where he was captured, and their watchfires on thy 
hills supported the assertion. 

On approaching Bomarsund, Captain Buckle found 
the channels very intricate, and far from correspond- 
ing with any of the charts. Having no pilot, he 
proceeded cautiously, keeping the lead constantly 
going. He then observed the two casemated bat- 
teries at Bomarsund, which he described as having 
doublé loopholes below and embrasures on the sum- 
mit. Nearing these, he observed the mastheads of | 
several vessels over the land. Standing cautiously 
towards them,—the ship, however, touching the 
ground, as it had done at Saggo,—he anchored, in 
company with the Vulture, about a mile from the ves- 
sels. On sending in the ship’s boats, they were found 
to be deserted, and consisted of six schooners and a 
brigantine, two of the schooners being fitted for gun- 
boats. These schooners and the brigantine were 
brought out, and the schooners burned. As the 
brigantine apparently belonged to the people of the 
place, Captain Buckle left her untouched, as he con- 
sidered it advisable to gain their good will. 

From the discrepancy between the soundings and 
the charts, and from having no pilot, Captain Buckle 
did not deem it advisable to proceed further amongst 
such intricate channels, and left without molestation, - 
though so near Bomarsund; only a few people of the 
village being seen at a distance. The innumerable 
rocks and islands were so intricate that Captain Buckle 
considered it unsafe to proceed farther south than 
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Wardo without a pilot, nor could he find the track 
by which he had entered; but fortunately the water 
was smooth, so that the ship could be steered by the 
eye as well as the lead. 

Admiral Plumridge issued a notice to the inha- 
bitants of the coasts, stating that he would.not molest 
or injure private persons or their property, but the pro- 
perty and defences of the Russian Government alone. 
So long as the inhabitants continued peaceably within 
their houses they would be protected, but should they 
render assistance to the Russian troops, they would 
be treated as enemies. 

This notice was issued by the Admiral when off 
Uleaborg, and preparatory to an attack on the ships 
and warlike stores there and in the vicinity. Con- 
templating the attack, Admiral Plumridge further 
requested that women and children should be sent 
out of the place. 

This being done, Lieut. Priest, senior Lieut. of the 
Leopard, was sent on the Ist of June with the boats 
into Brakestead Harbour; where, after clearing the 
ice, in which the squadron had been blocked up 
for twenty-four hours, he inflicted the following 
damage :— 

Ten large vessels,— one barque, one brig, three 
schooners and five sloops, — burned and totally de- 
stroyed. 

Three detached stores of shipbuilding timber, and 
two detached storehouses, containing some thousand 
barrels of pitch, tar, and oil, totally destroyed. 

The total damage being fourteen vessels, 25,000 
barrels of pitch, &c., a vast quantity of materials for 
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shipbuilding, and three building-yards, with their 
workshops, &c. 

The inhabitants immediately yielded, and great care 
was taken not to damage the private houses. Lieut. 
Priest also spared two large stores, containing flour, 
which he had reason to believe was private property. 

The boats employed were those of the Leopard, 
under Lieuts. Priest and Hammet; of the Vulture, 
under Lieut. Wise; and of the Odin, under Lieuts. 
Mould and Carrington. The force engaged was four- 
teen boats, twenty-five officers, and 279 seamen and 
marines, under the command of Lieuts. Thelwall and 
Lewis. 

On the 4th of June, Capt. Giffard, of the Leopard, 
reported further destruction at the town of Uleaborg, 
as follows :— 

Twenty vessels destroyed by Lieut. Priest’s divi- 
sion of boats, 

Three by Lieut. Graham’s, 

Five by Lieut. Lloyd's, 

Three by Lieut. Young’s; 

Total, thirty-one vessels. 

Besides these, 50,000 barrels of pitch and tar, 
6000 square yards of rough pitch, a vast quantity 
of timber and shipbuilding materials, a large num- 
ber of storehouses, workshops, forges, &c., with their 
contents, and several building-yards were totally de- 
stroyed, the estimated damage being 300,000V. 

_In this second destruction, the boats of the Va- 
lorous took part, under Lieut. Dent: Lieut. Fellowes 
and the marine officers Davis and Lewis were added 
to those who had been engaged at Brakestead. 
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Taking possession of the town of Uleaborg, Lieut. 
Graham examined the buildings, but none appeared 
ge belong to the Russian Government, except the 
Cossack barracks in the heart of the town; and as the 
destruction of these by fire would have involved the 
burning of a large number of private houses, if not - 
of the whole town, containing several thousand in- 
habitants, he judged it better to spare them. 

On the island of Ulkonargaick, Lieut. Graham 
destroyed several other vessels, amongst which was a 
barque of 600 tons, lying at anchor. At Killon Kra- 
seli, Lieut. Lloyd performed a similar service. 

On the 9th of June Lieut. Priest was again des- 
patched to the Tornea river and town. The garrison 
went away at the approach of the boats. Having 
taken possession of the town, Lieut. Priest found that 
the storehouses had been cleared out, and their con- 
tents conveyed across the barrier into the Swedish 
territory. The public buildings and barracks hed 
been destroyed by the inhabitants, and the boats re- 
turned to the squadron. On the same day, Lieut. 
Lloyd went up the Kemi river, where he destroyed a 
quantity of shipbuilding timber, sparing at the re- 
quest of the inhabitants all that was not fit for ship- 
building. 

On the 14th of June, Admiral Plumridge reported 
that he had despatched Capt. Glasse with the Vulture, 
to Old Carleby, on a similar errand of destruction, 
with instructions to bring off a small screw steamer 
said to be there. Capt. Glasse was afterwards to re- 
join the squadron at Hallgrund Beacon. : 
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from bad weather had to put to sea again, returning 
on the following day and anchoring off Trullén 
Island, the Odin being in company. 

The boats of the Vulture and Odin were at once 
sent in under the command of Lieut. Wise. Having 
anchored the boats in line abreast, with their guns 
pointing towards the beach, Lieut. Wise landed with 
a flag of truce, for the purpose of communicating with 
some persons seen on shore. The flag was duly re- 
ceived, and Lieut. Wise was met by the Burgomaster, 
of whom he demanded the surrender of the property 
of the Russian Government, in which case private 
property would be respected. Not getting a satis- 
factory answer, and communication with the Governor 
being refused, he re-embarked and directed Lieut. Car- 
rington to proceed ahead to sound; ordering the other 
boats to weigh and form in two lines abreast. Before. 
the order could be executed, the Russians opened fire 
op the right with field-pieces and musketry, which 
was promptly returned from the boats. 

The enemy were in great force, and their position 
well chosen, besides being completely concealed by 
wood and houses, from behind which they poured a 
destructive fire, under which Lieut. Wise recalled the 
boats. 

He could not, however, effect this. The paddlebox 
boat of the Vulture was destroyed by the enemy’s 
fire, and a severe loss of officers and men took place. 
Lieut. Carrington with eleven men, in the Odin’s 
cutter, were struck down by the first fire, by which the 
proximity of the enemy was first ascertained. In fact 
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enemy’s force. does not seem to have been ever 
dreamed of; though with two Captains present in the 
ships, neither of whom was with the boats, it might 
be thought that this fact should have been ascertained’ 
before the boats were sent in, or that one of the Cap-' 
tains should have accompanied the expedition in 
person, so as to add his judgment to the gallantry 
of officers of Jess experience. 

The fact was, the Russians had a large force. of 
regular troops present, and these well placed in am- 
huncnle: whilst the attacking force was insignificant 
in comparison to the enemy it had to encounter. 
The wonder is that the whole expedition was not de- 
stroyed or captured. On the following day Lieut. 
Wise was sent with a flag of truce for the purpose 
of ascertaining the condition of the wounded and 

-captured. The flag was mot acknowledged! But 
Lieut. Wise reported on his return that a regiment 
of regular troops was drawn yp during the time the 
boat remained off, the beach ; whilst, from the different 
uniforms, another regiment was engaged in throwing 
up earthworks with embrasures. 

To encounter these two regiments, with artillery, 
there had unwittingly been sent 21 officers and 231 
men, amongst whom sad havoc had been made. In 
the boats which escaped, three officers had been 
killed, Lieutenant Carrington and Messrs. Montague 
and Athorpe, and two wounded, Lieutenant Lewis 
and Mr. Magrath. Mr. Morphy, a midshipman of the 
Vulture, had died ashore in the hands of the Rus- 
sisns, making six officers, or nearly a third of the 
whole. Three men were killed, and fifteen wounded 
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returned to the ships; whilst of those capital by the 
Russians nine died, and all but three were wounded. 
The number of captives was twenty-eight, according 
to the list of Captain Glasse; so that this ‘ill-starred 
expedition had cost six officers and forty men, with- 
out effecting anything. Nor was this destruction of 
property worth going after. Very little, with the 
exception of.a few barrels of pitch found at Brake- 
stead, was the property of the Russian Government. 
It was the private property of shipbuilders and 
others, and no small portion was English property ! 
upon which money had been advanced, as is cus- 
tomary in the English market. , Apart from this, the 
materials destroyed were the property of the Fins, who 
had not offended us, and with whom it was politic to 
maintain a good understanding, this great object 
being fensieated by a wariton destruction, which gave 
great pain to the Admiral Commanding-in-Chief, 
and which barcly comes within the pale of civilised _ 
warfare. 

A fortnight after this disaster, a gallant, though 
extraordinary affair, was projected and, carried out 
by Captain W. H. Hall of the Mecla, assisted by 
Captain -C. M. Buckle in the Valorous, and Captain 
F. Scott in the Odin. 

Captain Hall had been despatched by Sir C. Napier, 
with instructions to Admiral Plumridge to join the 
fleet at Baro Sound, in order to procure provisions 
for his squadron in the Gulf of Bothnia. On his de- 
parture, Admiral Plumridge left the squadron under 
the charge of Captain Hall till his return, at the 

_ : 
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same time sending instructions to the captains of the 
squadron to obey the orders of Captain Hall as their 
senior officer, in accordance with the instructions by 
the Commander-in-Chief, that, during the absence of 
Admiral Plumridge, Captain Hall would watch the 
enemy in the Gulf of Bothnia. 

The orders of Admiral Plumnridge w ares that Cap- 
tain Hall should procced, in the first instance, in the 
Ifecla, off Lagskaren lighthouse, which, to a distance 
of ten miles round, he was to consider the rendezvous 
of the Valorous, Vulture, and Odin, till Admiral 
Plumridge’s return from Baro Sound, and where he 
was to leave one vessel with information where he 
was to be found. These orders were given on the 
19th of June. 

On the 21st, Captain Hall wrote to Admiral Plum- 
ridge that he had been fortunate enough to lay hold 
of a pilot for the southern part of the Aland Islands, 
and that taking advantage of this, he had gone up as 
far. ts Flaka in Rdd Bay, where he had cut out a 
Russian brigantine. On his return to the rendez- 
vous, he found there the Valorous and Odin, which 
ships he had taken in to reconnoitre as far as Ango 
Sund. 

On the 22nd Captain Hall reported to Admiral 
Plumridge that he had attacked Bomarsund! The 
French and English Governments had deemed it expe- 
dient to send out an army for this purpose, com- 
manded by ong of the ablest generals of France. To 
the surprise of every one, Captain Hall thought his 
three steamers sufficient for the purpose, and to work 
he went, with a spirit which appears somewhat to 
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ve exceeded his respect for the orders given to him 
iy admiral Plumridge, who, had he judged it pru- 
dent to attack Bomarsund with his whole squadron, 
would have made the attack had he been ordered so 
to do. . 

The details will be better given in Captain Hall's 
own words :— 


« Adverting to my letter of yesterday, wherein I men- 
tioned having cut out a merchant brig at Flaka and procur- 
ing pilots, I have the honour to inform you, that on my 
return to the rendezvous off Lagskar lighthouse, I found 
there H. M. ships Valorous and Odin, and proceeded with 
them to reconnoitre the Russian fortifications at Bomarsund. 

“TI thought it right to put on board both vessels a Finland 
pilot ; and having arranged with Captains Buckle and Scott 
my plan of operations, and ordered them to be prepared 
against red-hot shot, rifle shot, and the likelihood of getting 
on shore, &., I proceeded through the archipelago “of the - 
Aland Islands,—the channel being only from one to two 
cable lengths wide, but with not less than five fathoms water, 
Hecla leading the way in close order. ate ek 

“At 4,30 p. M. entered the narrow channel of Ango 
Sund, firing on the wogds as we passed to prevent surprise 
from riflemen, and, on opening the strong casemated fortifica- 
tions of Bomarsund, I made the preconcerted“signal (white 
ensign at the main) to engage forts, and opened fire from the 
Heela’s 10-inch guns with shot and shell, which was followed: 
by the other ships. 

“ The enemy did not for some time return our fire, evi- 
dently wishing to draw us within range, which, however, I 
carefully avoided, finding that our shot and shell reached the 
fort. At 5. 35 the largest battery, a casemated battery of 
two tiers, mounting between 70 and 80 guhs, opened on the 
squadron, and a masked battery of 6 guns, from the southern 
part of the bay, much nearer to us, opened a smart flanking 
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fire with shot, shell, and rockets, and a body of riflemen fl 
the same quarter kept up a continuous fire. 

“T directed a heavy fire to be kept up from the ships td 
silence the 6-gun battery and the riflemen, which were ac- 
companied by a body of Horse Artillery, all of which were 
finally driven from their position apparently with great loss. 

“ At 8. 50, from the numerous shoals and fhe danger of 
getting on shore whilst manceuvring and firing at the different 
hatterics, signalised to the squadron to anchor with springs 
on their cables, to enable them to bring their broadsides to 
bear on the forts in a part of the bay least exposed to the 
enemy’s fire, continuing the action without intermission. 

‘At 10 observed that the shell of the squadron had set 
fire to the public storehouses and buildings in the rear of the 
fort, and part af the fortress. At this time, nearly every shot 
and shell fired by the squadron appeared to take effect. The 
action was continued with great spirit until after midnight, 
when I made the signal to discontinue the engagement, the 
squadron having expended nearly all their shot and shell for 
the large guns, and the five from the enemy having slackencd 
to only an occasional shot. 

“At 12.58 weighed and proceeded with squadron in 
company through the same channel by which we had entered 
to Réd Bay, where we anchored at 4 4. M. this day, having 
left the extensive military government storehouses in rear of 
the fort and part of the forts still in flames, and the fire 
increasing. » 

“I cannot speak too highly of the assistance afforded me 
by Capts. Buckle and Scott throughout the whole of the 
engagement, and of the admirable manner in which both 
ships were manccuvred in such narrow waters. Capts. Buckle 
and Scott speak in the highest terms of their senior lieute- 
nants, W. Mould, and Jos. Edye, as well as the whole of 
their officers, seamen, and marines. I have also great pleasure 
in being able to speak in the highest terms of the conduct of 
Lieut. Battiscombe, Mr. E. Tucker, Master of the Hecla, as 
well as the rest of the officers, seamen and marines, and Mr. 
Lucas,-Mate; and with regard to, Mr. Lueas, I have the 
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asure to report a remarkable instance of coolness and pre- 

Place of mind in action,—he having taken up and thrown over- 
J board a live shell thrown on board the Jfecla by the enemy, 

while the fusee was burning. I have also to mention that 
Capt. Thomas Lyons, whe is on board as a volunteer, 
from his knowledge of the language rendered most efficient 
service. ¢ 

«T beg to enclose a list of casualties during the action, 
which I am delighted to say is slight: only five men were 
wounded. The ships were hulled repeatedly by the enemy’s 
fire, and the spars and rigging also suffered, and the boats 
of the Hecla were rendered, for the time, unserviceable. I 
beg also to enclose a rough tracing of the squa adron’s track 
from the sea to Bomnarsunds also an outline of the position of 
the ships in the bay, and a rough sketch of the principal 
forts, &c. 

«For furthey details I beg to refer you to Capt. Scott of 
the Odin, who is the bearer of this despatch. 

«T have, &c., 
«ow. H. Hatz, Captain” 


It is not necessary to comment upon this action, 
further than to say, that the “broadsides” of the 
squadron which thus, at a range out of harm’s ‘way, 
silenced 70 or 80 guns of the sea front of Bomarsund, 
—amounted only to two guns on a side of each ship, 
or six in all; and that, when Bomarsund was after- 
wards captured from the rear, both the sea front of 
the fortress and the guns were found in excellent 
preservation. Of the damage donc to the ships, some 
notice must be taken, as in the returns the carpenters 
testify that “the above damages can be made good on 
board.” The injury to the boats, as. given by pe 
survey, was “ two shot-holes in Ist cutter.” 

v3 
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One matter is, however, very important, as beari§ 
on the whole Baltic fleet, viz., that in an.action of only 
eight hours’ duration, Capt. Hall’s ships expended 
nearly all their shot and shell. There can, therefore, 
be no question that the squadron was incapable, at this 
rate, of sustaining an action of more than eight hours’ 
duration ; and not Admiral Plumridge’s squadron only, 
but the whole fleet was in the same condition! whilst no 
reserve had been provided, as was the case in the 
following campaign. 

On the 28rd of June, Capt. Hall addressed another 

‘ despatch to Admiral Plumridge as follows :— 


“With reference to my letter of yesterday, wherein I gave 
you an account of a successful bombardment made by the 
small squadron you did me the honour to place under my 
command, I beg further to state that my conviction is, that 
if that success was taken advantage of immediately, the result 
would be the capitulation of the Island of Aland, and that 
without any great loss of men, from the effectual way in 
which their masked batteries were silenced, their large bodies 
of riflemen and horse artillery dispersed, and the destruction 
from the shell of all their military storehouses, &c., being ina 
blaze; and I have no doubt that the forts must have suffered 
greatly from the same cause, if we may judge from the aw- 
fully grand appearance of the flames when the squadron left, 

“T have, &c., 
“W. H. Hauz, Captain. 

* Rear-Admiral Plumridge, &¢.” 


It is perhaps needless to add that Rear-Admiral 
Plumridge did not act on Capt. Hall’s recommenda- 
tion to “ take ‘advantage immediately of his successful 
bombardment: ” nor does it seem to have occurred 
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to Capt. Hall that Admiral Plumridge could not 
have done so, had he been so inclined; for all the 
shot and shell of his squadron had been fired away, 
for no other purpose than to show that guns of long 
range can fire with impunity at a fortress mounting 
guns of shorter range; though the demonstration of 
this self-apparent problem was hardly worth the 
powder and shell expended on it ; and the less so, 
as Admiral Plumridge’s squadron could get no more 
till it had been sent out from England. 

We will not give the comments of the Admiralty 
authorities upon this occurrence, for though Sir 
James Grahain praised the skill of Capt. Hall in 
Parliament, he wrote very strongly to Sir Charles 
Napier on the subject, and Admiral Berkeley still 
more so. The action was, however, a godsend to the 
Government at the moment; as, provided something is 
done, the public is not over particular in inquiring how 
or where, or whether by order or not, though this is 
of the first importance in the conduct of a fleet. Tad 
Admiral Plumridge’s squadron been placed in circum- 
stances requiring their shot and shell, the want of 
these would have proved a very serious affair; and 
had the Russians been aware of the fact given in 
Capt. Hall’s despatch, they would no doubt have 
brought the matter to a test; as at Abo, within a few 
miles of Capt. Hall, they had a squadron of steamers 
and gun-boats far superior to his own in point of 
numbers, and well supplied with munitions of war 
of all kinds. : 

What injury this distant bombardment had done to 

pa 
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the-forts will be estimated when we come to consider 
Admiral Chads’ firing at the same sea-front of Bomar- 
sund, at ranges of 1060 and 480 yards, in August 
* following. Capt. Hall’s bombardment, like that ‘of 
- Admiral Chads, was an experimental trial of ‘range, 
not so muah’ fob the- amount of damage inflicted, 
as for ascertaining how far his guns would tell. 
The experiments of Admiral Chads showed that, even 
at 1060 yards, ‘shell fired against a fort was inferior 
to shot: Capt. Hali’s shell, then, at long range, must 
have been absolutely thrown away beyond the burn- 
‘ing of a few outbuildings,- and ‘how little store the 
Russians set. by these is apparent from the fact, that, 
when Bomarsund was attacked in earnest, the Rus« 
sians themselves set fire to every combustible build- 
ing in the place, before a shot was fired on cither 
side. 

Altogcther, it was an untoward affair, for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was getting repeated injunctions from 
home to be sparing of shot and shell for practice, 
the Board of Ordnance having only a limited supply; 
a lamentable proof of our unprepared condition for 
war, though actnally engaged in it. Even Admiral 
Plumridge himself had no orders te attack Bomarsund 
when his squadron was collected, much less would he 
have made the attempt with threc ships only. To 
the officers and crews of the steamers under the orders 
of Capt. Hall, every praise is due for having so ably 
seconded him. The bravery of the gallant youth 
Lucas was above all praise; for, by his presence of 
mind jn throwing the burning shell overboard, he no 
doubt saved many lives in addition to his own. 
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Viewing the act in this light, the Royal Humane 
Society voted him his medal, a novel instance of such 
an award to an officer engaged in destroying himan 
life. Mr. Lucas was elevated to the rank of lieutenant - 
for his bravery, the Commander-in-Chief warmly con- 
gratulating him on his promotion. : 

The mischief which might be expected to. seaile 
from this attack in Bomarsund was that the Rus- 
siang would throw in reinforcements and ‘otherwise 

vstrengthen their position; thus causing additional 
trouble and loss of life when the Allied Adinirals 
should consider the time to be arrived for attacking 
the fortress in carnest, as soon as the French army 
should have joined them. 

On the 21st of May, Capt. Wilcox of the Dragon, : 
who had been despatched on a reconnoifring expedi- 
tion in the direction of Sweaborg, ran into Reval and 
cut’ out two beautiful brigs, in the presence of the 
enemy’s fortress. Capt. Wilcox was shortly after- 
wards recalled by Capt. Sulivan in the Lightning, and 
arrived at Hango in time to try her guns on the forts 
there. 

We will here mention a daring exploit performed by 
Capt. Key of the Ampiion, which led to the surrender 
of the town of Libau and the shipping in that port. 
Capt. Key had arrived off the town on the 16th of 
May, in company with the Conflict, commanded by 
Capt. Cummings. Capt. Key having ascertained that 
the town was defended by only 500 or 600 Russian 
troops, and that several Russian merchantmen were 
lying dismantled in the port, determined on capturing 
them. Accordingly, by careful sounding, he suc- 
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ceeded in anchoring both ships within gunshot of the 
town ; and, having done so, he despatched Capt. Cum- 
mings on shore with a flag of truce to the Governor, 
commanding him to surrender the merchant ships in 
the harbour within three hours, or he would attack 
the town. 

The Chief Magistrate, in the absence of a civil or 
military Governor, at first refused compliance with 
the demand, but*said that he would give a final 
answer within the time specified. While on shore 
Capt. Cummings had discovered that there was a con- 
siderable body of Russian troops in the town; but, 
nothing daunted by this, at the expiration of the 
time specified he again landed, to learn the Chief 
Magistrate’s answer. An offer had been made to 
spare the town on the surrender of the vesscls, 
in which case not a shot would be fired, whilst the 
men who brought off the vessels should be again 
landed under a flag of truce. In case of non-com- 
pliance Capt. Key had requested the Governor to send 
the women and children out of the town, and to re- 
move the invalids to a conspicuous building, which 
should be respected in case assault was necessary. 

The reply of the Chief Magistrate was ready by 
the time appointed, and contained a prompt com- 
pliance with the demand for the surrender of the 
ships; his worship saying that the town, being in a 
defenceless state, had no power to resist the demand, 
and that therefore the peaceable inhabitants could 
only submit. The demand that the ships should be 
sent out was, however, too much for the worthy func- 
tionary, who replied that they could not be delivered 
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within the time prescribed, as most of them were un- 
rigged, but Capt. Key could inspect them, and bring 
them off in his own way. 

This experiment was somewhat hazardous, as the 
ships lay up a creck a mile and a half long, and no 
more than fifty yards broad, whilst there was no lack 
of troops to assault the boats. Adopting, however, 
every precaution, Captain Key took the boats of both 
ships, and, with Captain Cummings, entered the river, 
the troops keeping out of sight. No’ obstruction 
whatever was offered, and the ships were taken pos- 
session of by Captain Cummings and Lieutenants 
Wodchouse and Hore. A steemer was amongst the 
prizes, und Captain Key got up her steam, intending 
to use her as a refuge in case of attack. Light, mer- 
chant ships, all new well found, were brought 
off, notwithstanding that some of these had been 
scuttled, and were aground. 

This affuir was the more extraordinary, as from 
the large number of Russian troops in the town they 
could have successfully attacked the men in the boats, 
whilst the latter were pulling up the creek. The 
townspeople stated that the reason for this surrender 
of their ships was, that, had a contest with the British 
force taken place, they expected another visit from a 
large force, and thought the first evil the least. The 
Russian Government pretended that the capture of 
the ships by Captain Key was unfair, but such asser- 
tion was, of course, untenable. 

Up to this period the squadron had captured a 
goodly number of prizes, viz.: the Tribune, six prizes; 
the Alban, three ; the James Watt, one; the Goryon, 
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one; the Impéricuse, onc; the Magicienne, one; the 
Euryalus, ohe; the Amphion, two; the Vulture, one ‘ 
the Bulldog, two; the Amphion, with Conflict, eight ; 
the Dragon, two; the Archer, nine; the Crutzer, two; 
the Conjlict, seven; the Arrogant and Hecla, one; 
and the Valorous, one. Total, 49 prizes. - 
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CHAP. X. 


THR RECONNAISSANCE OF CRONSTADT. 


VLEET SAILS FOR CRONSTADT, —— ANCHORS OFF SESKAR,— CHASB OF A 
RUSSIAN STEAMER BY THE “ RULIDOG.” — TERROR OF THE PEOPLE IN 
THE VESSELS BOARDED BY THE ENGLISI1.—ASPECT OF THE SHORES OF 
THE GUL¥,—- ARRIVAL AT CRONSTADT, AND DECLARATION OF THE 
BLOCKADE, — DISAPPOINTMENT OF THE TARS ON FINDING THE RUS- 
SIAN PLEET UNAPPROACHABLE, — COMPLETENRSS OF THE RECONNAIS- 
SANCE,— POSITIONS OF THE ENEMY’S SHIPS,—TIE ADMIRAI’S REPORT 
TO SIR JAMES GRAHAM,— BEST PLAN OF ATTACK.— INFORMAL RE- 
PORTS TO THE ADMIRALTY NOT TO RE RECOGNISED.—THE MEANS OF 
ATTACK INSUFFICIENT.--INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE ADMIRALTY RESPECT+ 
ING THE BLOCKADE,—CLASS OF WAR STORES AND VESSELS DEFICIENT. 
“AN ACT OF MADNESS.”—-IMPRUEDENCE OF MAKING AN UNSUCCESS= 
YUL ATTACK, — LOSSES IN THE REDUCTION OF TILE SOUTIL SIDE ONLY 
OF SERASTOPOT, — COMPARISION OF THE MEANS USED FOR THB TWO 
EXPEDITIONS TO CRONSTAPT AND SEBASTOVOL, — COMPLIMENTARY 
UETTERS FROM ADMIRAL BERKELEY AND LORD RLOOMPIELD, — ori« 
NION OF CAPTAIN MILNE.—SIR R. PREIS UNJUST ATTACK ON SIR 
CMARLFS NAPIER REFUTED, — ADMIRAI. BERKELEY DEFENDS SIR 
CHARLES. —~ LORD PALMERSTON'S ESTIMATE OF THE ADMIRAL'S SER- 
VICES.—-ADDITIONAL MEASURES OF THE ENEMY FOR DEFENCE.~FORCES 
AT HELSINGFORS, SWEARORG, AND RIGA,—-CHOLERA IN THE ALLIED 
FLEETS. — EXPECTATIONS AND CONSTERNATION OF THE RUSSIANS, — 
ADMIRAL PLUMRIDGE IN THE GULF OF BOTHNIA. — RUSSIAN VESSELS 
DESTROYED. 


On fhe 22nd of June, the combined fleet weighed 


anchor, and proceeded towards Cronstadt, leaving 
Admiral Corry with nine sail of the line, one frigate, 
and five or six steamers, to guard the Russian 
squadron at Sweaborg. To this force, at the request 
of Sir Charles Napier, two French frigates were 
added by Admiral Parseval. 

1 














abo ALLIED FLEET ANCHORS OFF SESKAR. 


The British squadron proceeded under steam, the 
French saiting ships being taken in tow by British 
and French steamers. The fleet consisted of twelve 
English ships of the line, and six French, with nine 
steamers, which were afterwards joined by the Arro- 
gant and Gorgon. ‘ 

On the 23rd, thé Admiral sent two steamers to 
examine the anchorage on the east side of Hovland, 
intending to anchor there; but Admiral Parseval 
giving it as his opinion that Seskar would be a better 
rendezvous, Sir Charles assented to this arrangement. 

On the 24th, the Allied Fleet stood towards Seskar, 
and anchored off Nerva Beacon at two A.M, on ac- 
count of sudden fog. This was necessary, as the 
ships were compelled to steer from rock to rock ; 
whilst on the first appearance of fog a signal for the 
fleet to anchor instantly had to be made from the: 
Flag-ship. : 

At five a.m., the weather having cleared, the flect 
again weighed ; and as all the beacons had been re- 
moved, steamers were sent alicad to mark the shoals, 
which were thus cleared in safety; and at ten a.m. 
thd flect anchored at Seskar, where it was found that 
the enemy had destroyed the lighthouse. On going 
ashore, the town was found to be deserted by the 
inhabitants. 

A Russian steamer having been observed engaged 
in watching the movements of the flect, the Bulldog 
was despatched in chase of her, but without effect, as 
the Russian instantly put about, and proceeded again 


towards Cronstadt. 
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io vessels which may not improperly be-termed float- 
ing villages, for they were crowded with poor terror- 
stricken creatures, flying from the ruthless English ! 
A shot was always fired across their bows previous to 
boarding them; and the frightened women were 
usually foynd stowed away in some hiding-hole half- 
dead with terror. They were scarcely able to believe 
their good luck, when, after being kindly treated, they 
were set free, and allowed to pursue their own course 
unmolested. To assure the women, their captors for 
the time being fired off their muskets, to show them 
that there was no intention of harming any one; but 
this rough way of assuxing them had only the effect 
of frightening them worse. 

The Gulf now narrowed, as the fleet approached its 
great cul-de-sac. The land on cither side was covered 
with rich woods of pine-trecs, especially on the 
Finnish shore, which is the higher of the two. shores ; 
amongst these woods were open spaces, revealing snug 
hamlets and cultivated fields sloping down to the 
waters of the Gulf. 

Whilst off Seskar, the Admiral wrote to Sir James 
Graham, telling him that he had not seen the French 
Admiral since-leaving, so that he did not know what 
the arrangements would be as regarded Cronstadt ; 
but, continued the Admiral, “I “presume we shall 
offer battle to the Russians and go back, if they do 
not come out; and on my return I hope to hear what 
your intentions are about the Aland Islands. I shall 
survey Aspo Roads, and, if the anchorage is good, 
shall go there, and sec if there is anything to be done; 
but the whole coast is a labyrinth, and not a fit place 
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to knock a fleet about without danger, as we:are forced 
to survey “every place we- go to, and make héacons 
of our steamers. I shall be glad if the French © 
squadron will fake the south coast on their return.”. 

To Admiral Berkeley the Admiral wrote: .“ We 
came here very well, for the weather was fine. The 
Gulf is not fit to be navigated with.a fleet, and we 
steer from rock to rock, This morning a fog came 
. on; the signal was made to anchor instantly, which 
was welldone. The fog cleared away, and we weighed. 
T am sorry to say the cholera has broken out in this 
ship.” sys ; 
On the 26th, the combined. flect again moved on- 
ward, sending the Impérieuse and Arrogant ahead to 
look for “infernal machines.” At cight a.m., the 
Impérieuse descried the Russian fleet at anchor, and 
telegraphed the same to.the Admiral. Shortly after- 
wards the Desperate telegraphed that the enemy’s 
fleet consisted of thirty sail, anchored in three columns. 
At ten o'clock, the Admiral himself had observed 
them, and at noon he went on board Admiral Par- 
seyal’s ship, when a joint declaration of the blockade 
of St. Petersburg and Cronstadt was made by both 
Admirals. _, After this, the combined. fleet wore in 
succession, steod down the Gulf, and at two p.m. 
came to an anchor eight miles from Tolboukin light- 
house. The Arrogant, Desperate, Impérieuse, Magi- 
cienne, Bulldog, and Lightning were thé same afternoon 
despatched to reconnoitre Cronstadt. 

On approaching Cronstadt, a rumour prevailed 
throughout the fleet that the Russians, not expecting 
it to come so high up, had anchored outside the forts, 
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and the tars exulted in the prospect of catching them, 
the more so. that not a breath of wind prevailed to 
carry them inside the protection of their batteries; 
but this expectation was doomed. to disappoindient. 
The ships ahead- looking’ out for “infernal machines,” 
* found, as the mist cleared away, that the Russian fleet 
was safely ensconced within the harbour, and under 
‘the guns of the huge forts, which alone presented 
their fronts, as if in mockery of a force which could 
not get near them. There was no doubt the usual 
amount of swearing at an enemy who would not come 
ont to be killed, but beyond this ebullition, the ships 
- had nothing for it but to come quietly to an anchor. 
On the approach of the squadron, there was, however, 
evidently a great stir amongst the Russian fleet; the 
steamers got up steam, and all seemed on the alert to 
meet an attack, should the Allicd fleet come within 
reach, of which there was little danger, as the large 
ships-of-the-line could not have been floated in, and 
there were no other vessels with which an attaek could 
even have been attempted. 5 
On the 27th, three steamers were sent in, and 
the Driver was despatched to reconnoitre. A Rus- 
sian steamer, with an admiral’s flag dt the fore, was 
observed coming out of Cronstadt, and the Penelope 
with the Desperate instantly started in chase. The 
Russian, however, on seeing their intention, put back, 
and returned under cover of the fortress. A close re- 
connoissance of the shores of the island was made by 
the steamers. 
The reconnoissance was -very complete, and drew 
forth a warm culogium from the Admiralty. The 
Q 
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report made by Captain Sulivan in company with the 
French steamer Phlegeton, will show the nature of the 
examination made. ; 

Captain Sulivan anchored at about 3000 yards from 
Fort Risbank,—a Russian steamer running under the 
fortress as he approached. Waving remained here 
sufficiently long to examine everything carefully, 
the Lightning procecded to the north side of Cron- 
stadt, but as it was blowing strong, had to anchor 
somewhat further off on that side than was intended. 

Captain Sulivan found seventeen sail-of-the-line, of 
which three three-deckers were moored outside the 
basin, in the channel, between Fort Cronslott and the 
south extreme of the Man-of-war Harbour, Two 
other three-deckers were moored with their heads to 
each other across the channel, abreast of Fort Men- 
schikoff, their broadsides commanding the channel. 
‘Three more were moored above these, with their broad- 
sides bearing on the opening between the two last 
named. Three more were stationed a little above the 
gates. 

On the west side of the Man-of-war Harbour, five 
other ships-of-the-line were placed, and four more off 
the south corner of the same harbour. All these had 
their broadsides bearing on the channel, through 
which only one of the combined fleet could pass at a 
time, so that the ships of the Allies, had they at- 
tempted to enter, would have singly received the 
broadsides of these ships in addition to the fire from 
nearly 1000 guns of the forts. Six of the enemy’s 
ships were afterwards moved and moored in line along 
the wall between Fort Menschikoff and the open gute 
of the middle harbour. 
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The total force observed by Captain Sulivan was 
twenty-two ships of the line, five frigates, four cor- 
vettes, seven paddle-steamers, and twenty-five gun- 
boats, the rest being out of sight behind the defences. 
These, together with the guns of the fortress, the 
strongest im the world, were opposed to the Allied 
fleet, consisting of eighteen ships of the line and 
cleven steamers; but without gun- or-mortar-boats 
of any description. 

On the 28th, the fleet was much surprised by the 
approach of the /ecla, with the signal flying, “Bomar- 
sund has been successfully hombantlad” All thought 
the days of magic were returned; till, on the /Tecla 
coming to an anchor, it was found that the bombard- 
ment amounted to Captain Hall’s having fired at the 
forts nearly all the shot and shell of Admiral Plum: 
ridge’s squadron, as described in the previous chapter, 
and then leaving the place. 

On the 80th, the Allied Admirals made a personal 
reconnoissance of the fortress, the British Admiral 
going in the Driver, and the French Admiral in one 
of his own steainers. On their return Sir Charles 
reported to Sir James Graham as follows :— .- 

«The French Admiral and myself have had a close recon- 
noissance of Cronstadt, and I send you the drawings made 
by Licutenants Nugent and Cowell, which are very correct, 
and quite agree with the plans sent me by the Admiralty. 

* You will sec by these that any attack on Cronstadt by 
ships is entirely out of the question. On going in to the south, 
the batteries are most formidable — all constructed of solid 
masonry. They are three or four deckers, of stone instead of 
wood, and ships going in would be raked by them the mo- 
ment they came under fire, and would Le sunk before they 
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sides also bearing on the passage. The channel is narrow, 
and we had, in running in, quartcrless five, four miles from 
the ships, hardly enough for the Duke of Wellington, and I 
conelude there would be less higher up, whilst it is most pro- 
bable that there is only room for one ship, so that the chances 
are they would be sunk one after the other; or, if the smoke 
from the guns and funnels was dense, that they would miss 
the channel and go ashore. All attack from the southward 
is, therefore, out of the question. It docs not appear to me 
necessary to lay down infernal machines, as, by all accounts, 
the Russians have done. 

“Tn addition to the drawings, I send you a chart with the 
distances set off in circles, to show the possibility of an attack 
by gun-boats, throwing shells 5000 yards, provided the enemy 
let you alone. 

“No, 1., where the wsichio: is swarkodl would be the posi- 
tion of our gun-boats, 3000 yards distant; where they would 
seldom be hit, and would throw their shells amongst the ships, 
and into the Arsenal. 

‘No, 2. would be 5000 yards from the centre of tho 
shipping, but too close to the south shore, which the Russians 
would fortify. 

“No. 3. would be 3000 yards from Fort Alexander, which 
might be annoyed by steamers. 

“No. 4. would be 3000 yards from Risbank Fort, which 
must be seriously pounded during the attack. You will see 
hy the soundings, the steamers could give no support to the 
gun-hoats. 

“No. 5. shows where the enemy would place their gun- 
‘boats to take ours in flank, They would be supported by 
their steamers, which could also pass to the eastward of 
Risbank, and attack our steamers attacking that fort. The 
fleet would be anchored outside. Our boats would support 
our gun-boats and steamers, and theirs would do the same. 

« This attack is practicable. It would be attended with 
great difficulty, and success would depend upon who would 
bring the greatest number of gun-boats, and ships’ boats 
into action; whose guns went furthest ; who fired best, and 
who had the greatest quantity of amn unition. 
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*T now turn to the north side of Cronstadt. That is cer- 
tainly the weakest point. A landing might be made on the 
island of any number of men, and the town might be besieged. 
But you must expect the Russians will always outnumber 
you, and if you fail, your army would be lost, whilst if you 
succeed, it would probably be starved during the long winter. 
I presume, therefore, that will not be thought of. It may, 
however, be bombarded. 

“ No. 1. shows a space of 2600 yards in a line parallel to: 
the walls of the fort, where you could place jifty gun-boats 
3000 yards distant. ‘They could throw their shells into the 
Arsenal, but could not reach the shipping outside the Moles ; 
but we must calculate, that if they set fire to the town and 
Arsenal, there would be great confusion; the boats would 
then advance, and ultimately reach-the shipping. The enemy, 
however, would not be idle. 

“ No. 2. shows the probable position of the enemy’s gun-+ 
boats, supported by the steamers. 

“No. 3. shows the position of their blockships and frigates 
which would support the steamers. 

“ Our flect would be in good anchorage to the north of the 
island, and both parties would employ the boats of the fleet. 

“ Besides shells, we must be supplied with a great number 
of rockets of the largest size. 

“I have drawn up this statement with great care, and I 
think you may depend upon it. I took Admiral Chads in 
with me, and he quite agrees with me. I have thought it 
better to send this and all the drawings to you privately. The 
engincer officers deserve credit for the drawings, and the 
assistance they have given me. I send’ Captain Sulivan’s 
report to the Admiralty, and you may rely upon it. 

«P.S, The best plan of attacking Cronstadt would be 
by beginning with St. Petersburgh. You might land an 
army cither to the north or south, and march on it; but it 
must be an army that the Russians could not meet, and you 
must not have a reverse, or it would become a campaign as 
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disastrous as Buonaparte’s. 


Tt will have been, observed, and it will be essential 
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to bear the matter in mind, that the more important 
documents of the war were written to Sir James 
Graham in his capacity of First Lord, and not direct 
to the Board of Admiralty itself; as Sir Charles Na- 
picr says, “TI have thought it better to send this and 
all the drawings to you privately.” The reason is 
plain. Had they been sent to the Admiralty direct, 
the plans of attack would necessarily have been open 
to the perusal of a great number of persons; so that 
secresy would have been impossible. Government 
clerks must not shrink from this, for it is no new 
thing to find public documents transcribed and given 
.to the newspapers. It is not long since a circum- 
stance of this nature gave rise to serious discussions ; 
and, in the case of a plan of attack to be executed a 
year afterwards, the caution observed was highly to 
be commended, as being the only one adapted to 
ensure secresy. 

But we must extend these remarks a little further. 
These plans of attack were of course laid by the First 
Lord before the Board collectively. This plan of 
attack on Cronstadt was so laid before the Board ; 
but a more important plan of attack, which had in 
like manner been sent privately to the First Lord, 
never was laid before them! viz.,,the Adtiral’s plan of 
attacking Sweaborg.. In a future chapter this plan of 
attack will be given, together with the reasons why it 
was withheld. The Admiralty said it had never been 
received, and that they were not aware of it. It is, 
no doubt, correct. But when Sir Charles Napier said 
that it had been sent privately to Sir James Graham, 
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cognise ixformal documents ; 7. e., documents not sent 
direct to itself. The caution of the Admiral to ensure 
secresy, was thus, when expedient, termed informality, 
though of the greatest importance, and with the full 
approbation of the Board of Admiralty itself. 

To the Board of Admiralty; Sir Charles, on the 
1st of July, wrote as follows: — , 


“J have to request you will inform their Lordships that 
the combined fleets arrived at Cronstadt on the 26th ultimo, 
after anchoring one night at Seskar. 

“T have, in conjunction with’ the French Admiral, well 
reconnoitred Cronstadt, and I find, on inspection, that it 
agrees so much with the different plans sent by the Ad- 
miralty, that I have nothing to add except that the difficulties 
of approach are great, and the batteries are so very strong 
that any attack upon’ Cronstadt with our means, appears to 
me perfectly impossible, and I believe the only way to attack 
Cronstadt is by a large army landing on the coast, and 
beginning with St. Petersburgh. I enclose Captain Su- 
livan’s report. I sent him in several times, and think his 
is the most correct report of any I have had, and it agrees 
pretty nearly with our own observations.” 


. The reader will observe the expression, “wf our 
means.” With the means indicated, the Admiral, in his 
~ Report to Sir J. Graham, had shown that what could be 
done towards destroying Cronstadt was to render it 
untenable in the following campaign, for the means 
could not have been supplied in the present year. But 
these means were not even supplied to Admiral Dun- 
das in the following campaign in sufficient abundance 
to induce him to attack the fortress, which then, as 
now, remained unscathed for want of means, not 
from the fault of the Admirals, but from the fault of 
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the Admiralty itself; the country being urgent that 
means should be supplied. On the 11th of July, the 
Board of Admiralty replied, that having given their 
best attention to the:“able and well-executed survey ” 
that the Admiral and’ his officers had made of the 
fortifications and approaches to Cronstadt, it “had 
full confidence in his judgment, and placed complete 
reliance in his Report.” He had “ offered the enemy 
‘battle at the mouth of his émpregnable fortifications, 
of which opportunity he was not inclined to avail 
_ himself.” It would now be for the Admiral to seck 
for other points where “ he might be more vulnerable, 
and to cause him all the annoyance possible upon his 
own shores and in his own waters.” 

The Admiral was further instructed, that the great 
object in view, since the enemy “ dared not meet him 
in fair fight, was to render his flect useless by confin- 
ing it to its moorings within the fortified harbours.” 

The Board of Admiralty then instructed Sir C. 
Napier, that a number of ships with French troops 
on board, were about to join him. It is not necessary 
to Gaiimaiite these here, as their movements will, in 
their place, form part of this history. 

The Admiral was, however, instructed that, what- 
ever might be the operations which he and his French 
colleague might deem it right to undertake, he must 
never lose sight of the ‘great responsibility which 
rested ori himself; his primary object being the close 
blockade of the enemy’s fleet and of the Gulf of 
Finland. He was reminded that the enemy’ s fléet con- 
sisted of twenty-eight sail of the line, besides steamers 
and frigates, and that he must always keep together a 
sufficient force to hold this fleet in eheck. and where- 
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ever the bulk of his fleet might be, his duty. as Com- 
mander-in-Chief was to be with it, and the paramount 
duty of this command must not be delegated to any 
other officer. The distribution of the French troops 
when they arrived must be made as he and the French 
Admiral deemed most advisable. The Board had 
confidence that both he and his French colleague 
would carry on the service with the best feeling of 
unanimity, and it was equally confident that wher. >, 
their plans were digested, they would succced, to the 
honour and credit of the Admiral and of all employed . 
under him, as well as to the discomfiture of the 
enemy. . 

It may be remarked that this despatch of the Board 
of Admiralty bears the signature of Admiral Dundas, 
the successor of Sir C. Napier in the command of the 
Baltic fleet. It is thus evident that Admiral Dundas 
was satisfied that nothing could be effected against 
Cronstadt, or that the Admiralty was not in a posi- 
tion to furnish him with the means necessary. Yet 
in the following campaign, with additional means, 
he did not think himself warranted in attacking 
Cronstadt —a fact which ought to be pretty de- 
cisive on the matter—and the more so, as whilst 
Admiral Dundas wassin office it was in his power to 
urge the supply of means to any extent; whilst the 
public, so far from grudging the expenses, was 
earnestly impressing upon the Government to spare 
no expense. 

The question; then, with the Allied Admirals was, 
— could the inadequate force under their command 
effect anything degisive under such circumstances ? 
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Admiralty fully endorsed the wisdom of their de- 
cision. And, be it observed, the inadequateness of 
the force did not consist in the want of ships or men 
(for now there was no want of either), but in the want 
of a class of vessels and other means connected with 
them, such as mortars, rockets, &c., by which alone 
the fortress could have been assailed or even got at. 
There were none of these appliances whatever with 
the fleet; so that none could be used. Could the 
Allied fleet have got up to the fortress, as was the 
case at the bombardments of Copenhagen, Algiers, 
and other approachable fortresses, still the experiment 
would have been hazardous, and, at best, only partially 
successful; but even had this been practicable, the 
attack must have failed for want of means to follow 
it up. There were only a few hours’ supply of shell 
on board the ships, and when this was expended the 
attack must have ceased, when the ships would have 
been at the mercy of the Russian fleet with an abun- 
dant supply. But the fleet could not, from its draft 
of water, have got at the fortress; and therefore both 
Admirals decided, that, as it coin not approach, and 
that, as it was destitute altogether of gun- and mortar- 
boats, it would be folly to attempt an attack, as the 
mischief which could be inflicted was not equivalent 
to the loss which would be sustained by the flect; 
whilst, if their limited force got crippled, were unable 
to return, or got on shore, they would have fallen an 
easy prey to the enemy. It was therefore agreed 
between the Admirals to postpone an attack till the 
following campaign, when gun- and mortar-vessels 
might be supplied. Had they mgde the attack with. 
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it was not, for the reasons alleged, — it would have 
been “ playing the Russian game,” against which Sir 
James Graham had so emphatically cautioned Sir 
Charles Napier, telling him that to do so would be 
“an act of madness.” As has just been seen, the 
Board of Admiralty was precisely of the same opinion. 

But the Allied Admirals carried their reasons 
further. They saw —and ought to have received 
credit for their foresight — that, as any attack with- 
out means could only have been followed by a retreat, 
if possible, with some of thcir ships disabled, this 
retreat would have been claimed — and rightly — by 
the Russians as a victory, as it would have been 
beyond question; so that to have attacked Cronstadt, 
under the circumstances, would’ have been not so 
much to inflict some trifling mischief on the place, 
in order to satisfy popular clamour, as to have made 
the attack with their eyes open, and with a positive 
certainty of defeat. None but an idiot would have 
attempted such an attack— and none but a char- 
latan would urge it, or blame the Allied Admirals for 
refraining from it. 

But the evil would not have ee here. The 
necessary cessation from attack, had it been made, 
would have been bruited all over Europe, and espe- 
cially over German Europe, with its Russian sym: 
pathies, as a victory of the-first order gained by the 
Russians over the Allied fleets; and thus the very 
object for which they had been sent to the Baltic—if 
object they had, — viz. to produce a wholesome im- 
pression on the German powers, so as to influence 
their alliance, woyld not only have been defeated, 
but might have 4een turned against us; fér it is a 
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question whether Austria and Prussia, and perhaps 
Sweden, would not, after such a check, have joined 
Russia, who would have known how to turn the cir- 
cumstance to good: account. 

Argument on such a subject is almost idle, the 
whole matter being self-evident. There are no two 
inilitary or naval opinions that Cronstadt was at least. 
of double the strength of Sebastopol; in short, that 
it is the strongest fortification in existence. Yet 
Sebastopol was only partially captured with the 
largest army and flect of modern times. To have 
attempted Cronstadt then with a fleet alone, and that 
without the ordinary means of warfare, would have 
been an act of folly which could only have peas 
on ie Allied Admirals. 

We have said that Sebastopol was considered 
ae in strength to Cronstadt. It will be interest- 
ing to see what it cost our French allies to reduce 
the south side of the place only. Our own Govern- 
ment has never ventured to lay our costs in human 
life and national treasure before the public. The 
following summary of Marshal Vaillant, in his Report 
to the Emperor Napoleon, should place the idea of 
capturing Cronstadt without means in a light so 
ridiculous as to render the detractors of Sir Charles 
Napier ashamed of recurring to it. 

France sent to Sebastopol 309,268 troops and 
41,974 horses. Of these 70,000 men died and were 
missing. Let us put our own loss at 50,000 men ; 
and the result is, that, to capture the south side of 
Sebastopol cost the Allies the loss of 120,000 lives, 
whilst that of the enemy who defended it could not 
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have been under double the number, and has been 
computed at more than four times the number. 

The French guns, howitzers, and mortars employed 
were 641, besides 603 contributed by the marine, and 
140 Turkish guns. This was siege artillery alone; 
the field artillery. raised this amount to 1700 pieces 
of cannon. We have no means of ascertaining what 
was the amount of onr artillery; but set it down at 
one half the French, and we have a total of 2500 
pieces of artillery. Had not peace been concluded, 
France was prepared to send 400 mortars of large 
calibre, and she did send and use 2,000,000 shot and 
shell, with 10,000,000 lbs. of gunpowder. Sir Charles 
Napier had not a mortar in his fleet, nor a mortar- 
boat to carry one, if he had it. A survey of his 
- ammunition gave 12,000 shells; yet with these he 
and his French colleague were expected to reduce a 
place stronger than Sebastopol! The comparison is 
so absurd, that we feel ashamed to pursue it, and are 
surprised that the maligners of Sir Charles Napier 
should in the face of such facts carry their enmity 
further. . 

Here, then, are two distinct plans of attack, equally 
elaborate with those which the Admiral sent home 
relative to an attack on Sweaborg. But, like the 
attack on Sweaborg, gun-boats and mortar-boats 
formed the condition on which alone the attack could 
be made. . 

On the 11th of July, Sir James Graham acknow- 
ledged the receipt of the Admiral’s Report and of 
Captain Sulivan’s plans. We have already seen what 
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was the opinion of the Admiralty upon these, and 
will now detail the opinion of Sir James Graham in 
his own words. 


«Your Report, together with Captain Sulivan’s plan, is a 
clear and very able exposition of the strength of the Arsenal, 
and of the extreme difficulty and unéertainty of.an attack, 
even if sustained by a large force of gun-boats and of troops, 
which are not at present.at your disposal. I had anticipated 
your return to the westward, after an offer of battle which I 
felt certain the enemy would decline, and it now remains for 
you to blockade the Gulf of Finland, to keep the ficets at 
Cronstadt and Helsingfors disunited, and to await the arrival 
of the French troops, when you and the French Admiral 
and General must deliberate on the operations to be under- 
taken by the combined forces, : 

“ Bomarsund will clearly be within your reach. Swea- 
borg, if it were possible, would ‘be a noble prize; but 
on no account be led into any desperate attempt, and 
above all things avoid the least risk of the Russian fleet 
slipping out of the Gulf of Finland when your back is 
turned, and be slow to land your marines— without whom 
your line of battle is disabled. These Russians, though 
shy, are crafty, and if they can catch you at a disadvantage 
they will be down upon you.” 


On the same day Admiral Berkeley, who had then 
succeeded the late Admiral Parker, as senior naval 
Lord of the Admiralty, thus wrote to Sir Charles 
Napier : — 

‘© Your survey of Cronstadt, and your judgment and 
diseretion—I don’t mean to play on that word—are highly 
approved. You have had a difficult part to play, every 
tomfool expecting you to eat Cronstadt and the Emperor to 
boot. I believe the Government are perfectly satisfied with 
your proceedings, and I can only say that you deserve every 
eredit for the manner in which you have handled your fleet 
tn such waters. The world—the publie—don’t know what 
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it is to command an inexperienced fleet—I may say officers 
and men, on such a service, in such a-sea—much more trying 
to the nerves than any general action.” 


This expression of Admiral Berkeley’s sentiments 
is highly honourable to him, and the more so, as his 
own experience at sea has been but small; neverthe- 
less his complimentary letter to the Admiral shows 
a candid and observing mind, which, though not 
greatly experienced itself, could accurately appreciate 
the difficulties which the Admiral had to contend 
with. r 3 

To this complimentary letter the Admiral replied 
on the 18th of July :— 


“Tam glad you all approve of my proceedings, It is hard 
that hitherto it has not been in my power to do anything 
with this powerful fleet, but attacking either Cronstadt or 
Sweaborg would have been certain destruction. 

«You may well say, commanding an inexperienced fleet 
is more trying to the nerves than a general action, It has 
knocked Corry up; but I have stood it tolerably well, and 
hope to do so to the end of it.” 


Lord Bloomfield, on receiving the result of the 
Admiral’s reconnoissance at Cronstadt, wrote in 
a manner equally frank with that of Admiral 
Berkeley :-— 


“Tam glad to know your opinion of Cronstadt. I have 
always thought it impregnable. Without a land force, under 
no circumstances could it be taken, and the fleet and dockyard 
destroyed ; without heavy loss? I fear that the gun-boats 
which are being built for you will be ill calculated to your 
work, and that they will draw by far too much water to 
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Captain Milne, Junior Lord of the Admiralty, thus : 
wrote to the Admiral:— 


“The entrance and forts of Cronstadt are evidently too 
strong for you to make any attempt. --The only thing which 
appears to me worthy of consideration is, an attempt to burn 
the town, &c., by means of rockets from the north ‘side .of 
the island; but it would require a large number of small 
vessels of light draft of water. It is rather disheartening to 
go away from before the-enemy’s fort, but it ts sound disere-_ 
tion so to do.” 


In the estimation of naval men, this opifton’ of | 
Captain Milne would alone be ‘decisive in the matter, 
even unaccompanied by the opinions of: the other 
Lords. To have attacked Cronstadt, in- Captain 
Milne’s opinion, would have required a large number 
of small vessels, none of which the combined fleets 
had; and, unluckily, this department did not fall 
under the orders of Captain Milne, who, with these 
correct views, would not have lost any time in sup- 
plying them. The acumen of Captain Milne thus 
points out what the inexperience of his more in- 
fluential colleagues withheld. Throughout the whole 
naval service there are no two opinions on this point, 
nor is there any difference of opinion on the extreme 
folly of attempting any attack on Cronstadt with the 
insufficient means at the command of the Allied 
Admirals. 

Such were some of the warm expressions of ap- 
proval which the Admiral received of not making 
any attempt on Cronstadt without the means of ef- 
fecting even temporary mischief to any extent worthy 
the British navy. It is most derogatory to the Board 
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of Admiralty that, after the lapse of more than two 
years, Sir Charles Napier should have ‘been selected 
by a civil Lord of the Admiralty, and his colleague, 
a naval Lord, as an object of attack for the very 
transactions for which he had begn so highly praised. 

On the Qlst of October, 1856, one of the Lords of 
the Admiralty (Sir Robert Peel, son of the great | 
statesman of that name), delivered himself, dt a pub- 
lic dinner in the Shire-hall of Stafford, of the follow- 
ing ungenerous and unjust attack on Sir Charles 
Napiet: — 

«I have visited the fortress of Cronstadt, and there was 
but one opinion from the Grand Duke Constantine down to 
the youngest Russian middy on board the Vladimir, that had 
the energy of the commander equalled the pluck of the 
British navy, that fortress, at the present moment, would be 
crumbled-in the dust. If the man who had commanded the 
fleet at Copenhagen had commanded the Baltic fleet, or if a 
man ‘who possessed the spirit and capacity of a Nelson had 
commanded that fleet, I have not the slightest doubt that, as 
the fortress of Copenhagen had yielded, so would Cronstadt 
have fallen.” 


That a Lord of the Admiralty should haye given 
expression to such opinions, in defiance of the opi- 
nions of his colleagues, is a pretty clear proof that 
Administrative Reform has not yet reached that de- 
partment of the Government. ‘That he should have 
done so at all, with the knowledge that the means 
not supplied to Sir Charles Napier were, to some 
extent, supplied to his successor in the command of 
the Baltic fleet, and that, notwithstanding Cronstadt 
is not “crumbled in the dust,” is an equally clear 
proof that the speaker must have been ignorant of 
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the most prominent events of the war. That he 
should impute blame to the Commander of the Baltic 
fleet, is proof positive that he did not know there 
were two Commanders of the Baltic fleets, viz., 
Admiral Parseval and Admiral Napier, and that the 
latter was imperatively commanded by Sir James 
Graham to act in the most perfect cordiality with his 
ally. If Sir Robert Peel knew this, he has had the 
bad taste to impute “want of energy and spirit” to 
Admiral Parseval no less than to Sir Charles Napier, 
a proceeding by no means in accordance with what 
might be expected at the hands of a Lord of the 
Admiralty acting in‘alliance with France. 

Not that Admiral Parseval, in all probability, would 
attach more importance to the opinions of Sir Robert 
Peel on naval matters than did Sir Charles Napier. 
Put the antecedents of the three together, and the 
value of Sir Robert Peel’s opinion becomes infinitesi- 
mally small; so much so that the reader may pos- 
sibly inquire why the opinions of Sir Robert Peel 
are brought forward in a work professing to be a 
consistent narrative of the war in the Baltic. The 
answer is plain; viz., that Sir Robert Peel is a fair 
sample of those non-ministerial Government officials 
who have for two years been pretty actively engaged 
in periodically reminding the public of the defici- 
encies of Sir Charles Napier in those matters for 
which Ministers themselves had so highly praised 
him, that it would be extremely inconvenient for 
the superiors themselves to eat their own lauda- 
tions of the Admiral’s skill, prudence, and courage. 
Tt was much more expedient to delegate the task to 
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others, whose blind zeal prevented them from secing 
the uses to which they had been put. 

The father of Sir Robert Peel— beyond question 
one of the greatest statesmen of his day —said 
of Sir Charles Napier, that, by his brilliant courage, 
“he had changed a dynasty in two minutes.” After 
such an eulogium, the opinion of his son is of little 
importance, except as he was a member of the Govern- 
ment. The praise of the father will, in the estima. 
tion of history, rise superior to the post-prandial 
speeches of the son. 

Sir Robert Pecl, in a subsequent speech at Tam- 
worth, justified the opinions he had advanced, by 
stating that he was borne out in them by “ the highest 
authority in the realm.” Who this “ highest autho- 
rity in the realm” was, Sir Robert Peel does not 
state, leaving the public to infer that it was no less a 
personage than Her Majesty herself. All that can 
be done in such a case is to adduce the opinions of 
the highest: naval authorities of the realm. 

“ After two days’ inspection from the lighthouse, and full 
views of the forts and ships, the former are too substantial 
for the fire of ships to make any impression, They are 
large masses of granite. With respect to an attack on the 
ships where they are, i is not to be entertained.”— (Admiral 
Chads to Admiral Berkeley, as quoted by the latter in the 
House of Commons, in reply to Lord Dudley Stuart.) 

“ As to the statement that Cronstadt might successfully 
be bombarded by twenty vessels, he begged to read to the 
Tlouse an extract from a letter written by the gallant 
Admiral in command of the Baltic fleet. He had served 
with the gallant Admiral. He knew his determination, and 
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again talked of knocking down Cronstadt, let him ponder on 
the passage he (Admiral Berkeley) was about to read. 
Admiral Napier said: — 

“Jt has not been in my power to do anything with this 
powerful fleet, for attacking either Cronstadt or Sweaborg 
would have been certain destruction.’ This was not all. 
Admiral Chads — than whom no man possessed a greater 
amount of scientific knowledge — wrote also in these terms” 
(vide supra). — (Admiral Berkeley, in the House of Commons, 
on sane occasion. ) 

“ These letters (from Admirals Chads and Napier) showed 
that, situated as Sir C. Napier then was, an attack either on 
Cronstadt or Sweaborg would risk the destruction of the 
British and French fleets.” — (Admiral Berkeley, on same 
oecasion. ) 

“We all feel—no one more than myself —that nothing 
can be done against such places as Sweaborg and Cronstadt, 
and I have the most fall reliance that had anything been 
feasible you would have attempted it. They won't come out, 
and you can't get in. A.strict blockade is all that can be 
expected. At Sebastopol, nothing can be done by ships.”— 
(Admiral Berkeley to Sir C. Napier, June 27th, 1854.) 

“ We have not one ship to supply casualties, either for you 
or for the Black Sea.” — (Admiral Berkeley to Sir C, Napier, 
July Ath, 1854.) 

“JT don’t believe that more could have been done in the 
Baltic.” (Admiral Berkeley to Sir C. Napier, July 31st, 
1854.) 

« T told Sir James Graham, and I repeat it to you, that I 
think all your arrangements, under the circumstances, quite 
satisfactory.” — (Admiral Berkeley to Sir C. Napier, August 
8th, 1854.) 

“Suppose you could have destroyed the sea front of the 
batteries at Cronstadt, could you have got at the fleet? 
Could you have landed? Could you have done anything 
beyond knocking down those defences? Wus that to be done 
with the means at your disposal? Questions like these must 
disarm clamour.”— (Admiral Berkeley to Sir C. Napier, 
October 22nd, 1854.) ° 
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“If anybody attempts to bully and find fault, I shall not 
be backward in taking up the cudgels; but John Bull is 
beginning to return to reason. Sebastopol proves a much 
tougher job than he contemplated, and his eyes begin to 
open—he sees that it is easier to talk than do.”—(Admiral 
Berkeley to Sir C. Napier, November 5th, 1854.) 

“ You wene quite right in not making an attack on Sweaborg 
or Cronstadt, and I am not aware that any individual in the 
Admiralty disagrees with me in that opinion.” — (Admiral 
Berkeley to Sir C. Napier, December 25th, 1854, after the 
Admiral had returned from the Baltic.) 


We inust here notice, that although Sir R. Peel 
quoted the Grand Duke as his authority, His High- 
ness wrote to Sir C. Napier that he had never spoken 
to Sir R. Peel but oace in his life, and Cronstadt was 
not even mentioned by either. 

Before the Sebastopol Committee Sir J. Graham 
held that private letters on public service were always 
to be considered public letters; and Sir James Gra- 
ham is no doubt right; the public business both of 
fleets and armies being chiefly carried on by private 
letters from the home authorities. But, without 
taking.Sir James Graham as our guide, we have here 
followed the example of Admiral Berkeley himself, 
who in debate makes use of the private letters of Ad- 
mirals whenever it suits his purpose; and there can 
be no question of Admiral Berkeley’s right to do so, 
as they all relate to public service, and are therefore 
official. 

But in the debate of 1856, Admiral Berkeley ac- 
cused Sir Charles Napier of having used his private 
letters! The gallant Admiral must have forgotten 
that he had made use of Sir Charles Napier’s private 
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letters, as well as those of Admirals Chads and Sey- 
mour, in the House of Commons. Is it, then, to be 
said, — when Admiral Berkeley’s letters on the public 

- business of the nation most completely exonerate Sir 
Charles Napier from all the accusations that have 
been brought against him, and especially from Ad- 
miral Berkeley's own subsequent accusations, —~ that 
Sir Charles Napier is to be restrained from using 
Admiral Berkeley’s opinions on public matters, when 
these are amongst his best means of defending his 
own reputation? The Admiral is not to be struck 
with his arms folded. 


* He (Admiral Berkcley) had repeatedly assured Sir C. 
Napier, that if fault should be found vith his conduet in that 
House or clsewhere, because he had not attacked Sweaborg or 
Cronstadt, he (Admiral Berkeley) would stand up in his 
defence. Ceuld it be supposed possible, then, that he would 
have consented to cast any censure on the gallant officer? He 
denied haying done so, aud he denicd also that the Board of 
Admiralty had ever censured Sir C. Napier in any way with 
respect to his conduct and his management of the fleet before 
Cronstadt and Sweaborg.”— (Admiral Berkeley on Mr, 
Afalins’ motion in the House of Commons in 1855.) 

* T have had the pleasure and honour of a long acquaint- 
ance with the gallant Admiral, Sir C. Napier. I am proud 
to say, that I think the courage, the gallantry, the profes- 
sional skill and ability of my gallant friend stand as highly 
now as they ever did. It has been my fortune on a former 
oceasion to profit, in the official capacity in which I was 
acting, by the invaluable services of Sir C. Napier. He 
rendered the most important service to the country on that 
occasion by the able and distinguished manner in which he 
performed his duty ; and it is only due to him, in my opinion, 
to say, that nothing has occurred in the course of the last 

- year which in the slightest degree diminishes the high character 
which he has attained in the service of his country. ( Cheers.) 
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Sir C. Napier rendered important service in the command of 
the Baltic fleet. (Hear, hear.) He showed the greatest 
skill in conducting that fleet through the most intricate and 
dangerous navigation. He brought back a magnificent fleet 
without any injury, under circumstances in which a man of 
Jess skill and less judgment might have sustained serious and 
great disasters; and he secured the country against all those 
evils which might have arisen if the Baltic fleet of Russia 
had been permitted, either wholly or in part, to quit its ports 
and scour the sea. (Cheers.) I think the character of Sir 
C. Napier stands as high as it ever did, and that my honour- 
able and gallant friend will rank for ever amongst the most 
distinguished ornaments of the naval profession.” — (Lord 
Palmerston on Mr. Malins’ motion in the House of Commons, 
1855.) : 

Were it worth while, it would be easy to multiply 
these extracts from almost every man of eminence in 
the Government. The above, however, are sufficient 
to meet the subsequent assertions of Admiral Berke- 
ley and Sir Robert Pcel; and as Lord Palmerston is 
the “highest authority” in the Government of which 
Sir Robert Peel is a member, the above extract of 
Lord Palmerston’s opinion with regard to Sir Charles 
Napier will form a fitting text for Sir Robert Peel 
when he next has occasion to “dine out;” whilst 
some others, hereafter to be adduced, would be still 
more appropriate. 

We have now scen Sir Charles Napier's Report on 
Cronstadt as well as that of Captain Sulivan, and the 
opinions of Admirals Chads and Berkeley, those of 
the latter as expressed to Sir Charles Napicr and in 
Parliament. Yet Admiral Berkeley stated in Parlia- 
ment in 1856, that it was Sir Charles Napier’s fault 
that Cronstadt was not attacked in 1854! Perhaps 
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Admiral Berkeley can explain how, two years after- 
wards, he was induced to change his opinion, though, 
as will be seen in another place, Lord Palmerston has 
never changed his opinion! How was it, too, that 
when in 1855 Admiral Dundas appeared off Cron- 
stadt, he had only three gun-boats supplied to him, 
which were afterwards increased to fifteen, to meet 
the two hundred gun-boats of Russia under the walls 
of Cronstadt ? We have heard a very awkward story 
of the Russian gun-boats having at Cronstadt sent us 
a challenge to meet them, which challenge had to be 
refused for want of means, even in 1855. We have 
no document to prove this assertion, but have good 
reason to rely on the correctness of our information. 
Tt has been said that in the second year of the 
Baltic war, the Russians had constructed a new 
barrage at Cronstadt; but this was not complete, for 
Admiral Dundas was inside of it, and had he been 
supplied with gun- and mortar-boats, he could cer- 
tainly have attacked the north of Cronstadt, as could 
the Allied fleets in 1854, had they been supplied 
with them. A sufficient force of gun- and mortar- 
boats was not completed till 1856, when they were of 
no use, for had they appeared off Cronstadt they 
would have found another barrage constructed, which, 
together with the additional batteries that had been 
erected, would have rendered any attack impossible. 
From the low state to which the navy had fallen in 
consequence of a false economy, it may be admitted 
that there was some excuse for a proper force not 
being supplied in 1854, though it was most undigni- 
fied to attempt to throw the blame on the Admiral. 
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should not have been supplied in 1855, so as to have 
enabled Admiral Dundas to attack Cronstadt. In 
1856 it was useless. 

Whilst the Admiral was at Cronstadt, Admiral 
Corry had been indefatigable in obtaining information 
as to the serength of the Russian position at Sweaborg. 
He ascertained that infernal machines were placed in 
the channel at the entrance of the harbour, across 
which chains were stretched in both passages. There 
were 2000 troops at Helsingfors, and 8000 at Swea- 
borg, besides some 20,000 or 30,000 in the neigh- 
bourhood, so that on the arrival of the French troops 
they would be no match for the large Russian army 
in and around one of the strongest fortifications in 
Europe. 

The naval force at Sweaborg has been before enu- 
merated. In addition to this it was ascertained that 
the Russians had twenty-one steamers in the Neva, 
along the shores of which river they were actively 
engaged in erecting masked batteries; this, as no 
ships of war could enter the Neva, being a proof that 
they expected, sooner or later, to encounter a military 
force sent against the capital itself. They had also 
in the Neva a considerable flotilla of gun-boats, as 
well as at Riga. Indeed, gun-boats appear to have 
abounded every where except in the British fleet, 
where they were indispensable. Even the Russian 
Government appears to have imagined that we had a 
formidable flotilla of gun-boats at hand, for such pre- 
parations were made in St. Petersburg itself as are 
usually made in towns about to be exposed to a bom- 
bardment. The Russians could not understand why 
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alone sent, and regarded the fleet as only a precursor 
to a more efficient flotilla near at hand. The in- 
habitants of St. Petersburg must have felt greatly 
relieved when they saw the Allied fleet sail away, 
morally defeated from the want of means which 
could have alone secured victory. 4 

When lying before Cronstadt, the combined flect 
was severely attacked by cholera, having lost upwards 
of 100 men, with a large number sick. As it was 
agreed by both Admirals that nothing could be done 
with the means at their command, and as it was 
desirable to remove as quickly as possible down the 
Gulf, on account of the health of the fleet, they 
decided on retracing their steps. After leaving the 
pestiferous waters of Cronstadt the health of the men 
speedily improved. 

Before arriving at Cronstadt the Admiral received 
intelligence that the Russians had stationed large 
bodies of troops at Strelna, Peterhoff, and Orienbaum. 
On Cronstadt itself were as many troops as the island 
could accommodate, or to use the words of the writer, 
“as it would hold.” very meaus was taken to keep 
up the communication with the main land, the water 
between the island and the main being a mass of gun- 
boats and other boats. 

Amongst other defensive measures adopted at St. 
Petersburg, was the erection of an image of St. 
Nicholas on one of the bridges. In all the churches, 
candles were kept burning day and night, in front of 
the patron saints of Russia, and the people were called 
upon to make frequent offerings, being told that 
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God and. the Church, against which the debased 
Christian powers had conspired.” 

Reports from England — though totally false ones 
—had reached St. Petersburg, that Sir Charles 
Napier was receiving a great quantity of small vessels, 
drawing little water, which would be able to get close 
in under the land. The consternation at St. Peters- 
burg was hence excessive. As has been before said, 
all kinds of preparations were made in case of bom- 
bardment of the metropolis itself. Trials were made 
in the presence of the Emperor and his sons to ascer- 
tain how far the works could defend themselves 
against such vessels when close in, and the result of 
the trial was not considered satisfactory, as the for- 
tifications were not deemed sufficient to act with 
success against this dangerous mode of attack. The 
Russians must have been not a little rejoiced to find 
that the Allied fleets were altogether destitute of the 
class of vessels, the report of which had caused such 
serious apprehensions, though those very apprehen- 
sions of themselves form a severe comment upon the 
British Admiralty, which had neglected to supply 
the only class of vessels which could have proved 
serviceable. The Russian Admiralty evidently be- 
lieved such an error impossible. 

The subject of the defences of Cronstadt and other 
places, is, however, too important to be summarily 
dismissed, so that these will form the subject of the 
next chapter. 

We will here glance at the movements of Ad- 
miral Plumridge in the Gulf of Bothnia. Admiral 
Plumridge quitted Baro Sound on the same day that 
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the Allied fleets went up the Gulf of Finland to 
Cronstadt. He was accompanied by the French 
frigate Andromaque, Capt. Guillaume, and the English 
steamer Cuckoo. On the 23rd he fell in with the 
Odin, and despatched her and the Andromaque to 
lat. 64° 45’ long. 23° 20’ E. to blockade the northern 
division of the Aland Islands. The next day he was 
joined by the French frigate Virginie, Capt. De Ri- 
vieres, off Lagskaren, and on the following day 
despatched her with the Valorous to blockade the 
southern division of the Gulf, assigning them the 
position of 61° 40’ N. long. 19° 30’ E. 

On the 26th, leaving the Cuckoo at the rendezvous 
at Lagskaren, with instructions for the Poursuivante 
or any other ships which might arrive, Admiral 
Plumridge proceeded to the northward to make 
himself acquainted with the passages leading to Bo- 
marsund; but thick weather coming on, he was 
compelled to stand to the southward till it cleared, 
when he resumed his voyage towards Bomarsund, 
and had got as far as Baklandet Beacon, when hear- 
ing heavy guns firing, he proceeded in the direction 
of the sound. The guns had been fired by the 
Cuckoo whilst in chase of a Russian ship, which she 
captured. 

On the 28th ‘Arai ‘Plumridge reached the 
entrance to Bomarsund, the navigation being so in- 
tricate, that it required. the greatest circumspection 
to conduct a ship of the Leopard’s draught of water 
from coming in contact with rocks; nor did all the 
skill of her commander, Capt. Giffard, prevent her 
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compelled the Leopard to remain at anchor, as any 
attempt to go onward in such a navigation must 
have caused the loss of the ship. 

Tt was not until the 2nd of July that Admiral 
Plumridge could move onward with safety. On 
proceeding he fell in with several Russian vessels 
bound to Aland, which vessels were not aware of his 
proximity. As their cargoes consisted of salt and 
other articles of no great value, and as it was in- 
consistent with the service he was upon to encumber 
himself with prizes of this description, he took out 
the crews and sunk the vessels. 

On the 8rd he communicated with the French fri- 
gate Poursuivante, Capt. De Barre, and directed her 
to cruise to the southward of Lagskaren. On the same 
evening he anchored at Huddiksvall. On the 4th the 
Leopard anchored at Orengrund, where she found the 
Hecla with despatches from the Commander-in-Chief, 
and ammunition and stores for the Odin and Valorous, 
with which the Hecla was sent on to the northward. 
Leaving Orengrund on the 7th, the Leopard returned 
to Lagskaren. The further examnination of the Aland 
Isles by Admiral Plumridge will be given in the order 
of time in which it took place. - 
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CRONSTADT AND ITS DEFENCES. 
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Now that the Russian war is concluded, an account 
of the progress and condition of this eclebrated 
fortress, from reliable information acquired during 
the campaign, will be no less interesting to the reader 
than useful in a naval point of view. 

St. Petersburg was founded by Peter the Great, 
in 1703, on a number of flat and marshy islets in the 
Neva, near its junction with the Gulf of Finland. 
At the period when the capital was founded, the 
principal arm of the Neva had a depth of water 
sufficient for large vessels, but the alluvial deposits 
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since formed at the mouth of the river, have reduced 
the depth of water, so that large vessels can no longer 
enter it. 

As this deposit was rapidly going on during the 
reign of Peter the Great, he deemed it imprudent to 
form a naval establishment of any magnitude at 
St. Petersburg itself, and therefore chose the island 
of Cronstadt as the nucleus of his future maritime 
empire. He, nevertheless, retained its administra- 
tion at his new capital, where he also constructed 
dockfards for the purposes of ship-building, to which 
building-yards others have been since added, and are 
solely used for the construction of ships of war, which 
are floated down to Cronstadt on camels,” and there 
finished, armed, and equipped. 

The island of Cronstadt lies about fourteen miles 
from the western point of Vassili Ostrof, one of the 
islets of St. Petersburg. Its length from north-west to 
south-east is about eight miles, and its greatest breadth 
about three miles. The town occupies the eastern 
extremity of the island. The western side, which 
fronts the island, is protected by a fortified enceinte, 
The great roadstead is to thé south and east of’ 
the enceinte of the port, and is the only one in 
which ships of war and large merchantmen can 
anchor. The roadstead is much exposed to south- 
west winds, which are very frequent and boisterous. 
The little road ‘lies to the eastward of the town, 
and is more sheltered, but is only accessible to small 
vessels. 

The breadth of the Gulf opposite to the west of 
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the island is about thirteen miles. - The water’ is 
sufficiently fresh to be drinkable, only becoming salt 
several leagues further down. : That portion of the 
Gulf, then, between Cronstadt and St. Petersburg 
can only be considered as an enlargement of the 
Neva. : . 

There were originally two passages round the’ 
island —one to the north and the other to the 
south. The former passage was rarcly: frequented 
by vessels, from the number of shoals which render 
its navigation dangerous. Nevertheless, to prevent 
its offering, in time of war, facilities to an enemy 
in turning the defences of Cronstadt, and in order 
to prevent the necessity of fortifying the island to’ 
the northward, the Russian Government has ob- 
structed the passage on that side by sinking cais-. 
sons, laden with stone, so that all vessels of any 
draught of water are compelled to enter the south 
channel, whether their destination be Cronstadt or - 
St. Petersburg. ~~ *- ; 

This south channel, on leaving the western -part 
of the island, has, generally speaking, a sufficient 
depth of water; but as it advances eastward, the 
passage harrows, and on arriving at the port, a sand 
spit, running from Orienbaum, contracts the channel, 
near. the enceinte’ of the port, to about 300 yards in 
width, so that only one ship can pass at a time, and 
this one commanded by the guns of the fortress. 

Peter the Great and his successors caused the 
erection of works, in that day, sufficient for the 
protection of this channel, and also other works 
to prevent the disembarkation of troops on the 
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island; at the same time rendering: the town secure 
from any ‘assault which could bé attempted from. 
the land side. The following is an enumeration of © 
the works as they existed at the acccssion of: the 
Emperor Nicholas. 

On. the ‘north side there were a succession ot 
wooden batteries, thrown up on the shoals in ad- 
vance of the shore. Intrenchments were also thrown 
up at the point of the island, supported by a bas- 
tioned redoubt, called on the old plans “Fort Alex- 
ander.” These works were built by Peter the Great 
during his wars with the Swedes, and were designed 
to prevent any disembarkation of the Swedish troops 
which might attempt to destroy the new establish- 
ments in course of construction at Cronstadt. Since 


. the obstruction of the north passage, these works have 


’ either been abandoned or destroyed as useless. 


To pratect the rising town on the land side, a deep 


‘ditch, full of water, was dug from one shor¢ to the 


other. This ditch was supported by-a wooden 
citadel which, was destroyed when the masonry . 
enceinte was begun. The ditch, however, remains. 

The means of defence were principally accumu-: 
lated on the South side. At 3000 yards’ from the 
west of the salient angle of the port; and command- 
ing the spot where the channel begins to narrow, is 
Fort Constantine. To the south of this, on a shoal 
which extends to the island, is Fort Risbank, 
designed to cross its fire with Fort Constantine. 
These forts were originally of wood, and consisted of 
two tiers of guns. 

Between Fort Congtantine and the island was the 
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Citadel Battery, also of wood: this battery crossed its 
fire with that of Risbank. The Citadel Battery has 
since been replaced by Fort Peter the Great, con- 
structed on the same site. 

Lastly, near the salient angle of the port, and at 
about 300 yards from the Orienbaum spit/ where the 
channel has its minimum width, Peter the Great 
constructed Fort Cronslott, partly of wood and 
partly of granite. The western face of this fort 
rakes the channel, whilst its northern face flanks it at 
ashort range. In support of this fort are the guns 
of the western face of the enceinte of the commercial 
harbour and of the little bastion which flanks its 
south range. 

Supposing these obstacles overcome by an enemy's 
fleet, it would then have to pass, in single file and 
at short range, the vast battery which forms the 
enceinte of the port, and also that on the long 
western face of the Man-of-war Harbour. This 
defence was long cénsidered amply sufficient to 
repel any attack; but ‘as the works, being chiefly 
constructed of wood, were of a transitory character, 
it was determined to -reconstruct them with more 
durable materials. 

This brings us to the works executed in the reign 
of the Emperor Nicholas. 

The first work undertaken was the construction of 
Fort Peter the Great, on the site of the Citadel 
Battery. This fort is of granite, its front being a 
tower cxesmated, with two lines of fire, the rest of 
the fort forming an open battery. The whole 
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Fort Constantine being found in a very ruinous 
state, it was determined to construct another in its 
place, which was called Fort Alexander. ‘he site 
of this fort was selected nearer to the channel and to 
Fort Risbank; and was to cross its fire with the 
latter. Fort Alexander oceupied eight or’ nine years 
in construction, and was finished in 1846. It consists 
of a semi-cylindrical battery of four tiers, mounting 
128 shell-guns. The lower tier contains thirty-two 
112-pounders, the middle tier thirty-two 98-pounders, 
the upper tier thirty-two 74-pounders, and the roof 
thirty-two 48-pounders, en barbette ; the whole form- 
ing, perhaps, the strongest fort in existence, before 
which no ship could long stand. 

The guns in Fort Alexander are similar to 
the canon obusier, and are on the non-recoil prin- 
ciple. The fort is built of immense blocks of red 
granite, some fifteen or sixteen feet long, by eight or 
ten thick. There are also extensive barracks within 
the. fort. On-the construction of this fort, .Fort 
Constantine was abandoned. 

Fort Alexander is circular in plan, terminated: by 
shoulders of smaller radius. The space between the 
shoulders is occupied by an arched building, one 
story high, serving as a barrack for 150 men. On 
the south side, and for half its distance, the fort is 
casemated in three tiers, each casemate being available 
for two guns. The shoulders have but two tiers, each 
with six guns in three casemates. The platforms 
extending above the casemates are similarly disposed 
for artillery, and are armed with the same number of 
ouns. There are also some small howitzers. 
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The munitions are deposited in two square towers, 
one on each side of the central casemates. Re- 
markably elegant iron staircases communicate with 
the casemates and upper batteries. All the facings 
are of superb Finnish granite, but the arches in the 
heart of the work are of brick. The whole rests on 
piles, which have to bear an enormous pressure, 
calculated by the Russian engineers to be twelve 
pounds to the square inch. The depth of water on 
the shoal on which the fort is built is eighteen feet, 
very large piles being used for the foundation. The 
whole has been constructed with great care and 
under the most minute inspection. 

About 1400 yards from Fort Alexander is Fort, 
Risbank, the works of which were commenced in 
1848, and it was in a very complete condition at the 
period of Sir C. Napier’s reconnoissance. Like the 
rest, Fort Risbank consists of several tiers of guns, 
being adapted for 220, of which 190 were mounted. 
From the positions of Fort Risbank and Fort Alex- 
ander, a hostile vessel could not pass between them 
without being within close range of one or the other, 
and under fire of both at the same time. 

The part of the fort which fronts the passage is 
so designed as to gain a large field of fire, and has 
three tiers casemated, and one en barbette. A raking 
battery below the ground tier was designed to meet 
a hostile vessel with Congreve rockets! a new and 
powerful auxiliary against a fleet. Seven staircases 
communicate with the tiers of casemates, and are 
disposed in towers projecting into the interior courts. 

On the bastion of the body of the Merchants’ 
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Harbour, and near the western salient, is Fort Men- 
schikoff. This fort is designed to rake vessels which 
may have succeeded in passing the batteries before 
spoken of. It mounts forty-eight heavy guns, all 
twelve-inch 110-pounders, except the end guns, 
which are eight-inch carronades. 

Fort Menschikoff rakes the channel throughout its 
whole length. It is partly surrounded by a ditch, 
the object being to leave open the foot of the 
battery, which is constructed with magnificent blocks 
of Finnish granite. The bastion, in the interior of 
which Fort Menschikoff has been raised, is of old 
construction. The ¢erre-plein is of made ground, 
piles fifty feet long being driven upon the whole site. 
The pressure upon these is so great, that the right 
face of the bastion and the cazssons which form its 
base have moved ‘forward several inches. The 
Russians have stopped this movement by sinking 
other caissons at the foot of the revétement, an 
operation easily performed during the winter by 
filling the caissons on the ice, éhioh: is afterwards 
broken, and the caissons submerged. gradually. The 
masonry of the fort itself has not at all given way, 
the intervals between the piles beneath the fort being 
filled with concrete. 

Fort Cronslott, though amongst the oldest of the 
forts, is built of granite, and is therefore in a good 
state of preservation, though at the period of the 
war it had undergone considerable improvement, 
being assimilated to Fort Risbank, and calculated to 
mount 250 guns of large calibre, eighty of which 
were mounted. Fort Cronslott consisted of a triple 
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tier of guns, which, from its western face, add their 
fire to that of Fort Menschikoff. This face is calcu- 
lated for sixty-six guns. 

We now come to the fortifications of the enceinte 

- of the body of the place. Notwithstanding that a dis- 
embarcation is little to be feared on an island whose 

~ shores generally are only approachable by boats, and 
in the vicinity of which there is no safe anchorage, the, 
Emperor Nicholas determined that the town should 
be secure from a coup de main; with this idea he 
caused an enceinte to be raised round it, extending 
from the N. W. angle of the Merchant Harbour to 
the landing place. | 

On the land side the enceinte presents a salient, 
flanked by two large casemated towers, each being 
pierced with twenty-two embrasures. These towers 
are supported by loop-holed barracks. Between the 
barracks is an escarpe about fifteen feet high, sur- 
mounted by an earthen parapet. In front of the old 
ditch which originally protected the approaches to 
the town, and which is about thirty-five yards in 
width, is traced a covered way. Redoubts are 
thrown up.on the eastern angles, and are separated 
from the terre-plein of the covered way by ditches 
full of water, which do not communicate with the 
principal ditch. It is the opinion of all engincers 
that this place could not be taken by assault. 

On the north and east of the town is a wall, about 
fifteen feet high, loop-holed for musketry. Inside 
and below its crest is a banquette carried by masonry 
arches, under each of which are three loop-holes. 
This wall is flanked at intervals by little towers ; and 
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backed against the enceinte are barracks, where are 
quartered the infantry and artillery, designed for the 
defence of the town. 

In addition to the works enumerated, the Mole 
mounted 140 guns. These together with those of the 
ships of war, numbering more than 3000 guns, could 
be presented to the passage of an invading squadron, 
which would thus be opposed to an immense develop- 
ment of fire. If we consider that the whole of this 
formidable armament is designed to play upon a very 
small space, and that in three batteries alone, viz. 
Forts Peter, Menschikoff, and Cronslott, :moré than 
200 heavy guns would effectively enfilade such 
vessels as might have run the gauntlet of the 
three advanced works, there is no other rational 
conclusion than that the channel to Cronstadt cannot 
he forced by any. fleet, be it ever so numerous. 

This is the opinion of one of the most able of 
French officers, to whom a reconnoissance of Cronstadt 
had been entrusted sometime before the war, and 
from whose able report nearly the whole of the pre- 
ceding particulars are gathered; a report which 
forms a marked contrast with the reports of some 
of those whom the British Government had despatched 
on the same errand. ; 

With the fortifications of Cronstadt, then, those 
of Sebastopol will not even bear comparison. Yet 
when Sir Charles Napier and Admiral Parseval were 
before this, the strongest fortification in the world, 
with only eighteen sail of the line,—the Russian 
fleet, in addition to the fortifications, numbering the 


same, with a swarm of gun-boats, — they were ex- 
s4 
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pected to attack, and are now accused by members of 
Her Majesty’s Government of not having had the 
“energy and spirit” to attack Cronstadt!* The 
Russians, moreover, — both ships and forts, — were 
‘amply supplied with, every material of war.. The 
British flect- had not so mach as o single mortar 
. on, board any of the ships, not one rocket in the 
whole syuadron, and not even a sufficient supply of 
shell far an action of a few hours’ duration, supposing 
all the ships to be engaged. Before the war, Sir 
Hamilton’ Seymour had told the ‘Government that 
the Russians had 180 gun-boats; attd not one gun or 
“mortar. boat had.been supplied to the Admiral: te 
meet them. The Russian matériel of war Bad been 
supplied regardless of expense. The equipment of 
the British “flect had been supplied oath a view to 
nothing but economy ! 

Yet with these singularly diupropsctionaié forces, 
and with ships alone, the Allied Admirals were 
expected, according both to Sir Robert Peel and Ad- 
miral Berkeley, since the war, to attack a fortress 
stronger than Sebastopol, which, after two campaigns, 
with a flect efficiently equipped, and backed by a vast 
army, was only partially taken. The Admirals, with 
a flect of eighteen sail of the line only, and no troops, 
were expected to do what a quarter of a million men, 
troops and sailors, had not been able fully to ac- 
complish ; and because Sir Charles Napier did not 
insanely present his few ships as targets to the 


* Sir Robert Peel, a Lord of the Admiralty, in the presence of 
the Earls of Lichfield and Harrowby, at a public dinner at Stafford, 
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Russian forts,—even though he had but one voice in 
the matter,—he has ever since been hunted down by 
Government officials, who, if ho had so lost his ships, 
“would to a certainty have tried him by a court- | 
martial, and perhaps shot him, even though his rash- 
ness had*been exercised .to save an incompeterit 
Government. .To have pursued such a coursé ,to- 
wards Sir Charles Napier -was the deepest insult 
which ‘eould be offered to Admiral Parseval, who was 
united with him, but who .rclied upon such informa- 
tion as that we have been detailing as thé- result of 
the investigations of French officers, and not upon 
the stiperficial verbosity which was supplied to the 
British Government. 5 
To return to our analysis of this wuasterly French 
report, 
 Cronstadt itself can never be carried frou the land 
side but by a regular siege. On one side the form 
of the island shoals, on the other the total absence 
of anchorage near the shore, renders the disembarka- 
tion of troops and the necessary materials for a 
siege almost impracticable. The Emperor Nicholas 
had realised the project of his ancestor, Peter the 
Great, and had effectually secured the advanced 
guard of his capital from attack, and had there 
formed a naval establishment in security from any 
foe. This establishment, in addition to the forts, 
comprises dockyards, docks, careening ships, a naval 
hospital, vast marine barracks, schools, &c., which 
are all on a scale combining grandeur with ex- 
cellence. 
The expgnse must have been enormous, and the 
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the reign of the Emperor Nicholas for the defence 
and improvement of Cronstadt may safely be taken 
as a measure of its importance. Fort Alexander 
cost 32 million francs. The steamboat establishment 
is valued at 20 millions. The value of the remain- 
ing works is not known, but, estimating them by the 
ratio of their magnitude to the two just named, their 
cost cannot be less than 200 million franes, expended 
within twenty-five years. ° 

We will now subjoin some extracts from Captain 
Washington’s report on Cronstadt made in October, 
1853. 

Captain Washington says : — 


“ The approach to Cronstadt from seaward is very impos- 
ing. Fully 300 guns, chiefly of the largest calibre, on either 
side and in front, command the channel. During the time I 
was in Russia, I went four different times to Cronstadt, and 
had ample opportunities of seeing everything. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Simpson, the British Consul, » a Captain 
in the Russian navy, obtained permission of the Governor of 
Cronstadt to sce the dockyard, and I found a barge in at- 
tendance to take me on board any ship I wished, a carriage 
to drive me round the town and dockyard. Accordingly, 
we set off, and — with the exception of an excellent lunch at 
the Consul’s — spent from ten o'clock till five in visiting 
the place. I observed seven docks for repairing line-of-battle 
ships; in two of them a line-of-battle ship and a frigate were 
having a screw-propeller fitted to them. Here is a magni- 
ficent ropery, a stand of arms for 30,000 men, mast and 
boat-houses, rigging lofts, and all the naval requisites of a 
dockyard. Within the last year a steam factory has been 
added, the exact counterpart of that at Woolwich! 

-* We then went round the Port Militaire, in which were 
twenty-tio line-of-battle ships. Of these nine were rigged, 


seven were advance ships, and six had only their lower 
. 
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masts in, I went on board the Empress Alexandra and the 
steam frigate Olaf. After rowing round the War Harbour, 
we pulled to the Merchants’ Harbour. On our way we passed 
close to the new Menschikoff battery, when my conductor 
said, ‘ Would you like to sce our new fort?’ Of course I 
replicd, ‘If such a thing be permitted.’ ‘By all means; 
anything yeu like.’ We landed accordingly, and walked all 
over it, It isa fine specimen of granite masonry, — case- 
mated, but well, open in the gorge for ventilation, —in four 
tiers with forty-foug guns, chiefly 120-pounders, All the 
guns point directly down the channel; and, if well served, 
this fort alone ought to sink any vessel that approached by 
day ; and the nights in summer are very short. 

‘* My second visit was under still more favourable cireum- 
stances. The Grand Duke Constantine had appointed an 
interview with me at his palace at Paulusky, on the subject 
of life-boats. I proceeded there by rail at ten o’clock in the 
morning, but at a station about half-way was met by an 
aide-de-camp of the Prince, to say that a new frigate had 
sarived the night before from Archangel, and he was obliged 
to go to Cronstadt to sce her, and would be glad if I would 
accompany him. Of course I was but too happy to do so: 
in a few minutes the Grand Duke reached the station, 
invited me into his carriage: we travelled together to St. 
Petersburg, where the Imperial yacht lay waiting with her 
steam up alongside the quay, at once embarked, and steamed 
for Cronstadt. ‘The party consisted of the Grand Duke, — 
his A.D.C. Prince Galitzin, young Count Louis Heydon, 
son of the Admiral who commanded the Russian Squadron 
at Navarino in 1827; Admiral Moffatt (of Scottish extrac- 
tion), recently promoted for breaking the enemy’s line in the 
sham fight off Hochland in July last; Colonel de Bock (?), 
Ingénieur Constructeur en chef, and myself. On arrival at 
Cronstadt, we went directly to the new frigate — Salchan, I 
think, is the name— built at Archangel for a screw-propeller, 
it was said on the lines of the Impérieuse. The Grand Duke 
was received by the men ‘at divisions.’ He walked round 
and closely inspected the men, speaking to many of them, 
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calling them by name, they having sailed with him in the 
Ingermannland, when in England in 1847. H. 1. HH, after- 
wards went all over the ship, examining every part most 
minutely, even to the opening for the propeller shaft, in which 
he went to the extreme after end. He then inspected the 
lines of the ship, all the drawings of which were laid on the 
cabin table, examining them critically, pointing out that he 
thought one of the after lines a little too hollow, and that alto- 
gether he feared the ends of the ship were too fine to bear the 
weight. After spending more than an hour on board, we 
left the ship. This frigate is built of larch, apparently 
well finished in all parts; she has a bridge on deck imme- 
diately over the wheel, with an additional stecring- wheel 
upon it, connected with the lower wheel by a flat linked 
chain and cogs, for strering in a river or amongst islands ; an 
invention of the captain of the ship, I was told, and I think 
might be worth copying if we have it not in our own navy. 
«Qn our way to the yacht in the boat, we passed some of 
the steamships lying in the roadstead, when the conversation 
happened to turn on pivot-guns, and the Prince said that he 
much approved of two pivot-guns abaft. I said that I thought 
they might make the vessel labour, and would be difficult to 
work clear of each other. ‘1 will show you ina moment 
that nothing can be more easy,’ said he, and immediately 
ordered the boat to be steered alongside the Diana steam 
frigate, ran up the side, called out to man the after guns, 
and, in a few minutes from being housed, the guns were 
pointed out on each side, first shifted to the other pivots, 
again fired, and brought back to be housed for sea. Whether 
the Diana is a screw-ship or not, Ido not know, but this 
maneuvre was executed rapidly, thoroughly, and without 
noise or confusion. We afterwards landed at the dockyard, 
again walked over it, saw the library for the officers and men 
containing 36,000 volumes, and the school for the seamen, 
with their barracks; then embarked again in the yacht, and 
returned to St. Petersburg, dining on board ex route, and 
landed at six o’clock, having passed seven hours in almost 
* continual conversation, H. I. H. speaking English as well as 
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myself. Indeed, so did the whole party, and the conversa- 
tion at the dinner table was generally in English, 

The yacht was built by Mare at Blackwall, engines by 
George Rennic, and is a very fast and nice vesscl: the 
chief engineer an Englishman; crew ninety in number, 
sailor-like looking young men. The Grand Duke pointed 
out to me the yacht having been built in England; he was 
determined to acknowledge it, and had emblazoned on the 
paddle boxes the arms of Russia and england united. 

“There was great frankness and sailor-like manner in the 
Prince. The first thing on going on board was to put on a 
pea-jacket over his undress Admiral’s uniform, and he told 
all the officers to do so likewise. In seven hours’ conversa- 
tion, it may be supposed many points were touched upon. 
When the Prince found that I had witnessed the naval 
review at Portsmouth, he was most anxious to hear every 
detail: he knew by name every ship that had becn present, 
and asked an infinity of questions referring to the subject 
again and again in the course of the day. His knowledge of 
the British navy is wonderful; he knew the H. P. of the 
Duke of Wellington, the Agamemnon, and whether they had 
new or old engines, spoke of the above-named ships and the 
Impéricuse with great admiration, said he knew their lines 
by heart, as he had a drawing of them always in his room ; 
and when I mentioned that I had seen the Agamemnon steam 
nearly eleven knots, making scarcely a ripple on the water, 
he said he should have expected it, yet thought the Impé- 
rieuse would prove the faster ship. The Prince said frankly, 
‘We are determined to have a match for your Duke of 
Wellington ; the order is given to build her, and she shall 
be called “ Ivan the Terrible." The Prince asked after many 
officers he had known in England, and especially ‘your 
excellent Admiral, Sir W. Parker.’ On landing at St. 
Petersburg, the Prince shook me heartily by the hand, and 
said, ‘I trust that England and Russia will always be 
good friends.’ 

«T have to apologise for this apparent gossip ; but under 
the present political circumstances I have thought that even 
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this gossip of the Lord High Admiral of the Russian Fleet 
was admissible in a Report, especially as it denotes so friendly 
a feeling towards this country. Doubtless the being so 
civilly treated by an Imperial Grand Duke has thrown a 
certain amount of dust in my eyes, and may have blinded me 
to some defects; but I can conscientiously declare that I 
never remember meeting a more accomplished or better 
informed young man of twenty-five years of age, nor appa- 
rently a more amiable person or a more intelligent officer.” 
We do not think this “apparent gossip ” is exactly 
the thing in a report, the first object of which 
ought to have been an examination of the strength 
and resources of Russia, instead of the Grand Duke’s 
yacht. For this reason we shall not give the re- 
mainder of the report, the reminiscences of the 
Grand Duke comprising four pages out of seven pages 
devoted to Cronstadt, the rest being a mere enumera- 
tion of the Russian Navy as taken from Russtan 
reports, combined with a description of their arma- 
ments, which was a matter of the least possible 
importance. It might have been very important to 
play Boswell to the Grand Duke Constantine, but 
this was hardly what Capt. Washington was sent 
to Russia for. The Grand Duke, when in England, 
appears to have made good use of his opportunities ; 
and the opportunities of Capt. Washington, accord- 
ing to his own account, were as good as were those 
of his Imperial Highness when in England. The forts 
were what he should have looked after, in place of 
reporting, “I should pursue this report to a weari- 
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opportunities, had made an examination of the north 
side of Cronstadt, he would have done good service; 
and though this might not have been so amusing 
as were his confabulations with the’ Grand Duke, it 
would have been vastly more to the purposes of the 
Allied Fleet when at Cronstadt. Whether Sir Charles 
Napier did right or not, in not attacking Cronstadt, 
Admiral Parseval assuredly did not do irong in 
following the report of his own officer instead of 
Capt. Washington’s report. Both are before the 
reader, who can draw his own comparisons. 

The Grand Duke Constantine is all, and more than 
all, that Capt. Washington describes him to be. 
That is, he is, in his own person, an efficient Board 
of Admiralty. He is actively engaged in raising, 
and will raise, a steam flect that may one day put 
an inefficient British Board of Admiralty to its wits’ 
ends. When the next struggle between England and 
Russia takes place, — and, judging from appearances, 
it may not be far distant, —a few more flects equipped 
like that of Sir Charles Napier may lead to another 
Sinope. Fifty years ago, Spain had a navy nearly 
equal to our own in numbers, and was equally confi- 
dent in its efficacy. Where is the navy of Spain now? 

Commander Sir W. Wiseman, of the Excellent, 
had also been despatched to Russia for the purpose 
of procuring information, and had made an admirable 
report to the Government of the naval-and military 
condition of Cronstadt. As the forts have been 
already described, with some of Sir W. Wiseman’s 
remarks incorporated, we shall not again allude 
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to them. The following is an analysis of the re- 
mainder of Sir W. Wiseman’s report : — 

“ Eyerything about the forts was in first rate order, 
with all the stores at the guns. So satisfied were 
the Russians with their perfect condition, that they 
rightly deemed them impregnable; and the people 
related a story that when the Emperor inspected 
the flect in the winter of 1858, the section of a line- 
of-battle ship was erected on the icc, on which the 
tire of the fort guns having becn concentrated, they 
knocked her to pieces with a single discharge. 

“Though, with a commendable degree of pride, 
the Russian Government was ready enough to show 
its forts just before the war, it would give no faci- 
lities for inspecting the fleet housed in for the 
winter at Cronstadt. It was, however, gathered, 
that their ships were built of fir, coppered, and 
copper fastened as far as the water-line; aboye which 
they were iron fiistened. Their decks were low, and 
their ports small and close together: their lower 
deck guns were also carried very tow, which, in the 
smooth waters of the Baltic, is perhaps no great 
defect. Formerly, they constructed their ships at 
Archangel, of red pine; but this had been discon- 
tinued. 

_ The Russian fleet was nominally commanded by 
a Grand Adiniral, the Grand Duke Constantine (now 
really its commander). There was also a Minister of 
Marine, Prince Menschikoff; but in reality the Em- 
peror Nicholas was the head; and had a telegraph in 
his room at the Winter Palace, by which he conveyed 
orders to Cronstadt, without reference to the High 
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Admiral or. the Minister. In July, he generally 
inspected the fleet, when at anchor at Cronstadt? 

The naval service is not popular amongst the 
Russian officers. They have little or no employment, 
being shut up’ in the ice seven months of thé year; 
and, having no enemies to contend with, are without 
opportunities of distinguishing themselves in their 
profession. Their promotion is, consequently, very 
slow, and forms. a marked contrast to that of the 
army, which, from constant active service, is very 
rapid. The naval service, moreover, held a se- 
condary place in the estimation of the late Emperor; 
who, when inspecting the flect, if he saw any number 
of fine ‘ sca soldiers,”—as the Russians term sailors, 
—had them marched off to the army. The result is, 
that the Russians will not join the navy, if they can 
get into the army, which monopolises all the youth 
of family and interest, whilst second-rate men officer 
the navy. 
~ The Russian steam fleet was not numerous, con- 
sisting of five large steamers only, but with a con- 
siderable number carrying light guns. The Kamits- 
chatka, built at great expense in America, was their 
largest ship, being of 2300 tons burden, and 600- 
horse power. Her armament consisted of two 8-inch 
guns, placed fore and aft, two brass 21-pounder 
broadside guns, and sixteen 2 -pounders on her main 
deck. All her enginecrs were Russian. 

The Zerrible steam sloop was of 1000 tons, armed 
with two 10-inch guns and four 36-pounders. Ter 
engines are of 200 horse power. The Russian Govern- 
ment is now very anxious to organise an effective 
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steam force, and a commission has been appointed 
to superintend the building and equipment of steam 
fleets. 

_ Attached to the fleet at Cronstadt were eighty 
large gun-boats, each carrying an iron 36-pounder 
aft, and a brass 24-pounder forward. They appear 
chiefly intended for the defence of Cronstadt. 

Their dockyard would seem to be well organised. 
It covers a large space, and is surrounded by a canal, 
upon which all their storchouses open, so that stores 
can always be received without going through the 
yard. his must greatly facilitate the equipment of 
a large fleet. 

At one end of the dockyard they were building a 
magnificent steam factory, on the plan of the one 
at Woolwich, but double its size. Close to this 
factory are two new granite docks, one for a line-of- 
battle ship and the other for a frigate. Near this is 
another dock, begun by Peter the Great, capable of 
holding five or six large ships; but, as all are in the 
same dock, one cannot be taken out without floating 
the whole. 

The Government builds its ships of war by con- 
tract, and all the extensive repairs are done in the 
same way. ‘They say the saving is immense. There 
are about 3000 men employed in the dockyard, for 
whom, as well as their wives and families, bar- 
racks are provided. Every “sea soldier's” wife is 
allowed a ration, and each of his children half a 
ration, no matter how many. There are.also bar- 
racks for the 30,000 “sca soldiers,” who are equipped 
in great coats, boots, and chakos. 
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There is a small arsenal at Cronstadt, containing 
30,000 stand of arms; but the principal arsenal is at 
St. Petersburg, and this has a cannon-foundry at- 
tached to it. : 

It will be interesting to notice two other establish- 
ments at Cronstadt, in connection with the dockyard, 
viz. two admirable institutions serving as nurseries 
for a future navy. 

These are schools, the superior one for the sons 
of officers in the navy. This consists of about 400 
boys, who are educated as pilots (corresponding to 
our Masters in the navy). These boys are carefully 
instructed during the winter months in the scientific 
branches of their profession ; whilst, during the sum- 
mer, the elder boys are at sea, either in men-of-war 
or merchant ships, learning to become pilots for the 
Baltic and Gulf of Finland. At the age of seventeen 
they leave the institution, and every year twenty-five 
are received into the navy, whilst the remainder 
become mates and masters of merchantmen. 

The other school is for the sons of the “ sea soldiers,” 
or common sailors. Of these, there are upwards of 
600, who, during the winter months, are taught read- 
ing, writing, and navigation, also to rig, splice, &c. 
In the summer the elder boys go to sea for practice 
in a small craft, and at the age of cighteen they 
are sent into the men-of-war, where, after a certain 
time, they become petty officers; so that, in course 
of time, the whole of the petty officers of the fleet 
will be taken from this school. Better materials for 
a future navy it is impossible to conceive. If this 


system be kept up,—and Russians do not do things 
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by halves,—-and our system keeps deteriorating, as 
of late years it has lamentably done, a very few 
years may see the Russians with a steam navy 
which even our national vanity will do well not 
to despise. The physique of Russian sailors is quite 
equal to that of English sailors, whilst their bravery 
is not a whit less. Should war arise they will meet 
then on fair terms, whilst steam is every day lessen- 
ing the superiority of naval mancuyre; and war will 
become, as Sir Charles Napier observed at Cronstadt, 
merely “a question of who has most guns and can fire 
fastest.” To preserve our own naval superiority will 
require infinitely more vigour than we displayed in 
the late war. 

As Russian submarine mines, and various other 
devices for destroying an enemy’s vessel, have made 
considerable noise in the world, it will be necessary 
to allude to the subject more particularly than has 
been hitherto done. 

Some ten years previous to the late war, the 
Russian Government had made some successful ex- 
periments with submarine mines. These were the 
invention of M. Nobell, a Swedish engineer, who 
had taken cut a patent, which he sold to the Rus- 
sians for 80,000 roubles, at the same time establish. 
ing a factory in St. Petersburg, which factory was 
in existence at the time of the war. 

The construction of M. Nobell’s mines has been 
carefully kept secret since his connection with Rus- 
sia; but as his experiments previous to that period 
are known, the general arrangement of his inyentton 
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Iron or wooden cases are plunged down in a 
“narrow passage or channel, at about a ship’s width 
from each other. Inside these cases, when filled 
with gunpowder, are glass pipes, containing sul- 
phuric acid, surrounded by a compound of chlorate 
of potass, Sugar, and sulphur, which explodes when 
the glass pipes containing the acid are broken ; and 
this again explodes the gunpowder. To ensure the 
breakage of the glass pipes, long arms or levers 
extend horizontally from the cases. To these are 
fastened a thick metallic wire or piston-rod, running 
through a stuffing-box on the top of the case, and 
communicating with the glass pipe containing the 
acid. Dy any pressure upon the levers, as of a ship’s 
bottom in passing, the glass is broken, and the powder 
explodes. 

These cases were frequently picked up, and were 
found to answer admirably. By examining one too 
closely, Rear Admiral Seymour lost his eye, through 
incautiously moving the lever. ‘The charge of pow- 
der in those picked up was found to be only about 
cight pounds; but with larger charges of powder there 
can be no question but that this machine would 
prove very destructive; whilst if in contact with it, 
as in the shallow channels of the Russian ports it 
must be, the destruction of the ship may be reason- 
ably expected to ensue. From the small charge of 
powder used, those ships which came in contact with 
these machines escaped with an abrasion of their 
copper and the destruction of their crockery ; though 
in one case, still severer damage was sustained. 


The way of obviating the effect of these machines 
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is to send flat-bottomed boats into the channels with 
very long ropes to which drags are attached. These 
coming in contact with the levers, of course explode 
the machines. In the war these were so thickly 
planted that the Russian vessels themselves would 
not venture amongst them, which may, im one point 
of view, account for their keeping so closely in port; 
for of the efficacy of the “infernal machine,” if 
heavily charged with powder, there can be no ques- 
tion, @ e. in a shallow channcl, where every vessel 
that passes must touch a lever and explode the 
machine. Great numbers, however, did not explode; 
but the reason of this was plain. Every machine 
was provided with a “safety-cap,” which it was the 
duty of those who laid them down to remove before 
sinking them. The Russian sailors, evidently believing 
the machines to possess extensive powers of mischief 
beforehand, wisely took the precaution to sink them 
with the safety-cap still remaining on them! when 
of course they were harmless; and in this condition 
numbers were picked up. 

In an experiment made with one of these at Riga, 
with a heavy charge of powder, the vessel which was 
exposed to it was completely cut in two. 

Another plan, which has never been thoroughly 
fathomed, was to defend Cronstadt by something 
considered to be of the nature of the late Captain 
Warncr’s submarine shell. Whatever it might be, 
the experiment had been tried and was found 
favourable; and there are reasons to believe that 
the plan consisted of a line of explosive machines 
connected by a cased wire. and this again connected 
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with an electric battery, by which the whole line 
drawn across the channel could be simultaneously 
exploded. 

A third plan was disclosed by a workman in the 
employ of the Russian Government, who showed the 
one on which he was at work. Jt consisted of an 
outer case or shell of iron, an inner one of wood, 
and an interior one of copper. The last was charged 
with 450 pounds of gunpowder. <A wire went 
through the three cases, and extended to a galvanic 
battery in the fort. The infernal machine’ was 
suspended from a buoy at about three feet below the 
surface of the water. “On a ship coming sufficiently 
near,.as determined by the look-out in the fort, the 
battery was fired. An experiment tried on an old 
vessel was perfectly satisfactory. Nor could any 
ship in the narrow channels of Cronstadt avoid 
coming sufficiently close, so that it must receive the 
full force of the charge. 

To these cylinders, thus charged, two tubes with 
wires were attached, to complete the galvanic circuit. 
Some of the machines floated on a level with the 
water, or barely beneath it. In the month of March 
about fifty or sixty of these mines were ready at 
Cronstadt, and were placed in the channels, as 
well as in the direction of Peterhoff. 

In the month of April, 525 of these. machines 
were completed, and eleven per day were turned out 
at the Leuchtenberg works, but with a marked 
improvement in their construction. A lever and 
piston was attached, as in the infernal machines first 


named, and this beipg struck by a vessel in contact 
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with the machine, completed the circuit of the wires, 
which were attached to ‘galvanic batteries, kept 
constantly charged in the forts. The nature of the 
mechanism by which this was effected is unknown, 
but there is no difficulty in devising such mechaniam. 

Drawings of these machines were supplied by 
Russian workmen, who even asserted that some were 
made with an electric battery connected with the 
machine, or rather, contained within it,. this being 
-renewed as its power became expended. These - 
- machines were ‘placed in the water between the 
forts. 

‘In the month of April 1854, an American, named 
Smith, left New York for St. Petersburg with a Rus-' 
sian officer, some English and Irish workmen, and a 
French diver in his company. The name of the 
officer was Grunwald, and the whole particulars are 
detailed in the New York Herald of April 7th, 1854. . 
Smith’s plan, however, appears to have been nothing 
more than the old American torpedo experiment, 
which was a failure, and is by far inferior to the . 

Xussian modes, every one of which is practicable | 
in their own peculiar shallow waters, though of little 
value clsewhere. Smith's object .appears to have 
been to get up a company, stipulating for so much 
for every vessel destroyed. Nothing seems to have 
come of it, the Russians being better’versed in such 
matters than the Americans. 

The Russians had also another very formidable 
submarine engine of destruction, invented by a French 


gentleman in 1839 Jwhen director of a scientific. 
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machine the “ Fulminifore,” a name sufficiently indi- 
cative of its nature. It was about the size. of a 
soldier's knapsack, and contained its own electric 
apparatus always ready to work. Ht was intended 
to be used on the ground or in the air, as well as 
under, watér, by means of conducting wires; and 
when afterwards submitted to the French Govern- 
ment, as certain to be used against the ships, if they 
came near enough to the forts, Commissioners. avere 
appointed to examine it, and reported most highly of 
_ it, as being “as quick as thought in action, with no 
doubt as to exploding a submarine mine ae instant 
any vessel approached it.” 

The channels leading to Sweaborg and Cronstadt 
were also well defended by ordinary boonis. One class 
of. booms, which were known to be thickly scattered 
in the channels, was not, however, of ordinary con- 
struction. Jt consisted of two huge spars bolted 
together, and anchored in such a way that it floated 
eight feet beneath the surface of the water, ‘where 
it would form a formidable impediment to a ship 
‘coming in contact with it, inflicting scrious injury on 
her bottom. 

The stakes with which the channels were thickly 
studded were still more formidable. A huge trough 
was formed, in which thick beams or stakes shod 
with iron weré placed at an angle of about thirty 
degrees, supported by and built into the base, by 
strong uprights. A ship going at an ordinary rate 

. of speed and encountering these stakes in from twenty- 
four to twenty-cight feet of water, must infallibly 
have had some of them through her bottom, when 
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they would have acted as efficiently as a shot would 
have done. 

The whole of these particulars were known to the 
Admirals of the Allied Fleets long before they reached 
Cronstadt, for the Russians did not succeed in pre- 
serving their secrets in this respect. In tho’e channels 
where these contrivances were known to abound no 
ships ventured, and the Russians themselves took 
good care to steer clear of their own devices, which, 
as will have been seen, are not to be classed as 
“wonderful inventions,” but were in cvery case 
simple though. scientific in conception, and perfectly 
practicable in execution, provided the ships went 
near them, and this, if they entered the channels at 
all, could not by any possibility; be avoided. In 
deeper waters than those of the Russian forts, the 
whole would scarcely be worth a thought; but the 
shallow waters of Russia are her greatest protec- 
tion. 

When, however, these devices are superadded to 
the fire of the strongest fortifications in the world, it 
is no wonder that the Allied Fleets, without the ordi- 
nary means of warfare, should not venture into such 
channels, or that their respective Governments should — 
praise them highly for their caution, as has been 
seen. In the following year Admiral Dundas with 
more than double the force of the first fleet, took equal 
care to steer clear of Cronstadt, and was still more 
highly praised for so doing than had been Sir C. 
Napier. 
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RETURN OF THE FLEETS TO BARO SOUND. 


ANXIETY OF THA ADMIRALS TO PREPARE FOR AN ATTACK. ON BOMARSUND. 
BIORKO SOUND AND VIBORG CHANNEL RECONNOITRED. -—SESKAR AND 
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As nothing could be effected before Cronstadt, for 
want of gun- and mortar-vessels, and as it was not de- 
sirable to alarm the Russians by useless demonstra- 
tions, that could only have resulted in showing them 
their weak points, which would have thus been 
strengthened before means could be supplied in the 
following campaign, the Admirals were anxious to 
get away, in order to prepare for an attack on Bo- 
marsund, as had previously been determined. In- 
deed, since the summer was now far advanced, no 
time was to be lost in this operation, as in case of a 
protracted siege, the capture of the place might not 
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be effected before bad weather had set in; whilst, by 
the Government at home, it was deemed highly de- 
sirable that Bomarsund should be taken, in order that 
something might be done to satisfy the public, this 
being now the chief aim, as it was pretty clear that 
Sweden would have nothing to do with it when 
taken. 

Whilst at Croystadt the Admiral had learned that 
Russia had sent a squadron of small steamers from 
Svensk Sund to Sweaborg. Svensk Sund is near 
Viborg, a port at the north extremity of Biorko 
Sound; he therefore despatched the Impérieuse, Ar- 
rogant, Desperate, Bull-dog, Magicienne, and Lightning 
under the orders of Captain Watson, to reconnoitre 
Biorko Sound and the channel leading to Viborg. 
Captain Watson found a spacious anchorage nearly 
land-locked and not fortified,—but no gun-boats, 
which confirmed the information previously given. 
The fact was, that there was an inshore channel 
leading from Viborg to Sweaborg, within which none 
of the vessels of the combined squadron could have 
penetrated from their great draught of water, so 
that gun-boats could move about as they pleased. 
Ilad the fleet been provided with vessels of light 
draft, this would not have happened. 

The Allied Fleets left the anchorage before Tolbou- 
ken on the 2nd of July, and stood to the westward, 
some of the French ships being taken in tow as 
before. It was the wish of the Admiral to have 
instituted as thorough a search as his means would 
permit of the numerous harbours and lurking places 
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on both sides of the Gulf; and with this view he 
expressed a wish to Admiral Parseval, that in re- 
turning, he should take the south shore of the Gulf, 
whilst he himself inspected the northern shore. But, 
on re-consideration, it was deemed by both Admirals 
desirable that the fleet should make the best of its 
way to Baro Sound, in order to prepare for an attack 
ou Bomarsund; so that no reconnoissance was made. 

The combined fleet anchored at Seskar on the 
same day as it left Cronstadt. Whilst at Seskar, 
chase was given to a Russian steamer inshore, evi- 
dently bound from Sweaborg to Cronstadt, but from 
her speed and knowledge of the channels she escaped. 

e Some schooners carrying wood to St. Petersburg were 
intercepted, and targets were at once made of them, 
in order to try what the practice of the ships might 
be as against gun-boats, should they be fallen in with. 
Admiral Chads, who before the war was in command 
of the Excellent, gunnery ship at Portsmouth, was 
ordered to fire at them; the result of the experiment 
proved that it was a difficult matter to hit vessels 
of this class, from large ships, the shot ricocheting 
over them. Had the Russians themselves previously 
instituted such an experiment, their gun-boats might 
have inflicted no small damage on our ships, without 
receiving much injury in return. 

On landing at the town of Seskar, the inhabitants 
had all fled, locking up their houses, and leaving 
their church in its ordinary condition, even to the 
prayer books, &c., ready for use. This was evi- 
dently done in reliance that nothing would be 
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injured ; and the reliance was well placed, as nothing 
belonging to the inhabitants was touched. 

The combined fleet again weighed anchor on the 5th 
of July, the French squadron in tow of French and 
English steamers. On this day, the fleet was joined 
by another French war steamer. 

On the 6th, the combined fleet stood in for Ad- 
miral Corry’s squadron off Helsingfors; and at 7.45, 
the Admiral repaired on board the Duke of Welling- 
ton. It has been said that Admiral Corry was left 
at Baro Sound, in order to watch Helsingfors during 
the absence of the combined fleet at Cronstadt. 
Fearful lest any Russian vessels might escape him, he 
had taken his squadron to Helsingfors, where he so® 
disposed it as to prevent any chance of escape, leaving, 
however, some ships in Baro Sound, in order to prevent 
the Russians from conveying stores and guns to the 
ports in the Gulf of Bothnia, as well as to prevent an 
extensive squadron of gun-boats from proceeding to 
Sweaborg from Abo and other places, where they had 
been built with the intention of aaa them at 
Sweaborg. 

The position which Admiral Corry had occupied 
throughout was one demanding increasing care and 
vigilance, as well as subjecting his squadron to no 
small amount of exertion. When cruising off Dager 

' Ort, he had been exposed to constant fogs, which, 
though they might induce the Russians to keep within’ 
shelter of their ports, entailed on him increased dif- 
ficulty in seeing that they did not slip past him. 
Admiral Corry’s squadron consisted for the most 
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part of sailing vessels, and in the strong gales and 
fogs, which had been incessant, it required no small 
amount of care and judgment to keep ships in safety 
without steam, in a navigation where, from the con- 
stant sudden shoaling of the water, the lead was not 
to be relied on, as under ordinary circumstances. 
Whilst at Baro Sound, Admiral Corry learned that 
thirteen English prisoners had been brought. from 
Gamla Carleby to Helsingfors. These formed part of 
_ the Vulture’s crew, which had been captured there. 
Others of the captured crew had been taken else- 
where, it being no doubt a part of the Russian policy 
to parade them as widely as possible, as evidence of 
@he victories which the Russian Government every 
now and then put forth as having been gained over 
the British fleet! As those to whom these victories 
were announced had no other means of ascertaining 
the truth respecting them, Russia must, in the es- 
timation of her own subjects in the interior, have 
been highly successful. The puzzle was that the 
. British, after being so often beaten off, would not go 
away, and the Russian Government, no doubt feeling 
the ridicule of this, afterwards began to diminish the 
number of its victories. The Russians refused to 
exchange prisoners, on the ground that combatants 
and noncombatants were not to be placed in the same 
scale. : 
The British squadron again anchored in Baro 
. Sound, the French following. The Dugueselin un- 
fortunately got ashore, notwithstanding all the pre- 
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flect went to her assistance, lightening her of every- 
thing removable; but she was not got off till after a 
lapse of eighteen hours. On the 7th, the Duguesclin + 
returned to Baro Sound, in tow of: the Dhlégéton. 

The Admiral had been apprised by Sir James Gra- 
ham that, on his return to Baro Sound,. he should 
have full instructions as to an attack on Aland,. but 
that it was necessary first to communicate with the 
French Government. As these instructions had not 
arrived, the flect had no alternative but to wait till 
they should be received, though much time was being 
wasted. . 

The interval was diligently employed in exercising 
the boats in such evolutions as would shortly become 
necessary. Every day the squadron manned and 
armed boats, which exercised in divisions; the French 
squadron doing the same. The marines were sent 
on shore under Col. Graham, and the seamen were 
provided with scaling ladders, with which they prac- 
tised upon the lighthouse at Renskar. Sham fights 
were also organised, and every possible kind of in- 
struction given which might afterwards be useful at 
Bomarsund. 

On the 10th of July the Admiral wrote to Lord 
Bloomfield the result of his examination of Cronstadt 
as follows: — “I have been to Cronstadt: it is im- 
pregnable. J never in my life saw such a force of 
guns. There are more by one half than is necessary ; 
nevertheless they drew their ships into the inner 
basin, for greater security.” The Czar had refused to 
allow an exchange of prisoners; and Sir Charles told 
Lord Bloomfield that, if he persisted in this, he would 
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make prisoners of all his fishermen, who had hitherto 
. been released, and it would be as well if the Russian 
Minister at Berlin were told this. 

Lord Bloomfield ‘replied that “he was glad the 
fleet was away from the pestiferous waters of Cron: 
stadt, as they had heard in Berlin that the cholera 
was raging very badly there. His Lordship trusted 
that the Admiral’s plan of destroying the town, 
docks, and fleet from the back of the Island would be 
“ carried out next year, when he would be better sup- 
plied with gun-boats and troops. 

On the 2nd of July, Sir James Graham wrote to 


the Admiral as follows :— 
e 


“The Cabinct has taken into consideration the statement 
contained in your private letter to me of the 20th ult., from 
Baro Sound. You were then on the point of starting for 
Cronstadt, intending to offer battle to the Russian fleet, but 
without much hope of. the challenge being aceepted 5 and 
under a strong impression that the entrance into the harboug 
would be found inaccessible, and if so, your return to Baro 
Sound is expected. 

“ We have collected also from the various reports that, with 
10,000 men, Bomarsund and the Aland Isles may be taken; 
and being of opinion that the presence of the Allied fleet in the 
Baltic must be marked by some result, we determined to 
propose to the Emperor of the French to send there forth, 
with 6000 soldiers; and. these in addition to your marines and 
to the troops now on board the French line-of-battle ships, 
will raise the effectual military foree at your disposal to 
10,000 men. . 

The two Governments have arranged their measures in 
consequence, and on the 14th of this month 6000 French 


fifty horses and caissons, will be 


soldiers, with ten guns. 
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conveyance either to Baro Sound or Faro, as may be thought 
most expedient: I incline to the latter place, an attack on 
Bomarsund being the first object, unless indeed you agree 
with the Emperor that Langhorn is assailable, in which case 
Baro Sound must be the rendezvous, and Sweaborg the object 
at which we must aim. 

Tam disposed to begin with Bomarsund, but you and the 
French Admiral must decide; your success there may be 
reduced to certainty, and it will be the first hard blow in the 
battle. Moreover, while Sweden is hesitating, France and 
England will have gained a possession without her aid, which 
she might have won for herself, and which to her is of ines- 
timable value. She must become our suitor when we hold 
Aland, and we shall be enabled to command her future 
assistance on our own terms. 

“T wish you would have Abo closely examined and watched ; 

and, with our views on Bomarsund, it is of great importance 
that no reinforcements should pass from Finland to the Aland 
Islands. It will be known that troops are about to be sent 
to you, and you must endeavour to mask your real object of 
attack, and point rather to Revel and Riga than to Bomar- 
sund and Langhorn. 
e “Tsend my son out in the Dauntless to join the St. Jean 
d’Acre. Perhaps you willallow him to wait on you, and to 
make your acquaintance; and Tam glad that in his early life 
he should have the honour and advantage of serving in a fleet 
under your command.” 


On receiving this letter, Sir Charles Napier sent 
two additional steamers to Admiral: Plumridge in 
the Gulf of Bothnia, with instructions to prevent 
succours being thrown into the Fort of Bomarsund, 
as 6000 French troops were coming out to attack it. 
Admiral Plumridge was directed to watch all the 


passages, but not to create suspicion. He was also 
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prevent troops and provisions being thrown into the 
fortress, and that he must, especially, gain every 
information he could about the north passage. 

On the 4th of July, Sir J. Graham instructed the 
Admiral to send at once one of his own surveying 
vessels, to help the line-of-battle ships conveying the 
troops through the Belt. ‘Two would be better than 
one, and if Sir Charles could send an officer who 
“knows your own way of threading dangers, which has 
been so successful, it would be of great service.” 

In accordance with these instructions, the Admiral 
despatched the Bulldog on this service, her com- 
mander, Captain W. K. Hall, having had consi- 
derable experience there since the Belt was first 
passed. Captain Hall had also previously piloted 
the French flect through the Belt. 

The First Lord apprised the Admiral that Colonel 
Jones, of the Royal Engineers, would also be sent, 
with the rank of Brigadier-General, to aid him in 
communicating with the French military authorities ; 

and that he would bring with him two officers on 
his staff, and eighty sappers and miners, with two 
subalterns to command them. Colonel Jones was to 
be ready to serve in different ships, and in concert 
with the Admiral, as the exigencies of the service 
might require. 

Sir James hoped that this military expedition 
would sail on the 16th of July from the Downs, so as 
to join the fleet by the Ist of August. The British 
ships of war which eonveyed them were ordered to 
be sent back to England as.soon as they had been 
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cleared of the troops. The details of arrangement 
would be forwarded whilst the expedition was on its 
way, so that the Admiral and his French colleague 
could make all necessary preparations. before they 
arrived. , 

On the 10th of July, the Admiral wrote to Sir 
James Graham, acknowledging his advice that 6000 
French troops were coming, and detailing his pre- 
parations to meet them. He told Sir James that the 
French Admiral and himself agreed that attacking 
Langhorn would not advance us at Sweaborg; whilst 
Hango was useless, now that the fleets had possession 
of Baro Sound. As soon as Bomarsund was taken, 
he would turn his attention to Abo. The Admiral 
added, in reply to Sir James Graham’s cautions, 
“T shall take care to be on my guard against the 
Russians from Cronstadt. If they come down, so 
much the better.” 

On the 11th of July, Sir James Graham wrote to 
the Admiral as follows: — 

“Your report, together with Capt. Sulivan’s plan, is a 
clear and very able exposition of the strength of the arsenal 
at Cronstadt, and of the extreme difficulty and uncertainty of 
an attack, eyen if sustained by a large force of gun-boats and 
of troops, which are not at present at your disposal. I,had 
anticipated your return to the westward, after an offer of 
battle, which I felt certain the engmy would decline; and it 
now remains for you to hlockade the Gulf of Finland, to 
keep the fleets at Cronstadt and at Helsingfors disunited, 
and to await the arrival of the French troops, when you and 
the French Admiral and General must deliberate on the 
operations to be undertaken by the combined forces. 

« Bomarsund will clearly be within your reach. Sweaborg, 
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be led into any desperate attempt ; and above all things avoid 
the least risk of the Russian fleet elipping out of the Gulf of 
Finland when your back is turned. These Russians, though 
shy, are crafty, and if they can catch you at a disadvantage, 
they will be down upon you. 

“ Capt. Scobell has put the enclosed memorandum into my 
hands, I tol? him that the use of fireships had not been over- 
looked by you from the first hour of your appointment to your 
present command. 

“Tam afraid we shall not be able to send the whole of the 
French troops to the Baltic on Friday next, as I had hoped a 
day or two ago. The transports are not quite ready, but I 
still am confident that the whole number will be assembled 
at Faro by the 6th of August. 

« Sweden will not move unless Austria go to war with 
Russia; and Austria still hesitates and hangs back. With 
50,000 Stoedes and 200 Swedish gun-boats, you might still do 
something great and decisive before the end of September.” 


This letter shows the first symptom of a break- 
down in the Admiralty plans. The First Lord tells 
Captain Scobell that Sir Charles had never ceased to 
ask for small vessels from the first hour of his ap- 
pointment;— but none were sent! “ Sweden will 
not move;” “but with 50,000 Swedish troops and 200 
Swedish gun-boats” the Admiral might still do some- 
thing great and decisive. The story of the fox and 
the’ grapes is then no fable. It is here seriously 
embodied in the instructions of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. It was no new discovery that Sweden 
would not move. The Admiral had told the Govern- 
ment the same thing months before, and that from a 
very reliable authority, viz., the assurance of the 
Swedish Government itself. How much better 


would it have been- for the British. Government 
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to have bestirred itself, and to have supplied means 
whereby the fleet could have done without thie 
assistance of Sweden ! 

It is, however, quite clear, from the above letter, 
that without the “50,000 Swedes and 200 Swedish 
gun-boats,” the allied fleets were not expected by the 
First Lord to do anything “ great and decisive.” It 
was in the hope of getting Swedish troops and gun- 
boats that the fleet had been sent to sea without gun- 
boats!’ But when this fact, that we could not get 
Swedish co-operation, had become apparent, on the 
Admiral’s visit to Sweden in May, it should have 
been looked in the face, and not have been delayed 
till the nation had become clamorous, and the Ad- 
miral was without means to satisfy its demands. It 
was now necessary to attack Bomarsund by way of 
satisfying popular clamour, though Sweden would 
not accept it. Had the fleet been properly equipped, 
Bomarsund might have been a secondary object, as 
had before been said by Sir James Graham. Now 
its destruction had become a sérious point. 

Another part of this despatch must not escape 
notice, viz., that in which Sir J. Graham quotes the 

_Admiral’s opinion as to the “extreme difficulty of 
attacking Cronstadt— even with gun-boats.” The 
Admiral never said anything of the kind. On the 
contrary,. his report on Cronstadt was written to 
show —and did show—that, with a proper supply of 
gah-boats, Cronstadt might be successfully attacked by 
several different methods, and with the ordinary 
‘chances of wat, as against a powerful enemy. It is 
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into this gun-boat excuse, though he had stated in 
his Cronstadt report the exact contrary! He did 
not conceal the difficulty of attacking Cronstadt, but. 
he showed how, with proper means, it could be 
destroyed—but not taken. It was then unworthy 
of Sir Jamés Graham to twist the Admiral’s report 
into accordance with the shortcomings of the Govern- 
ment, at the same time that he gave him every credit 
for the great ability displayed in the report. ° 

Shortly before this, Denmark as well as Sweden 
had represented the dissatisfaction she felt with the 
proceedings of Admiral Plumridge in the Gulf of 
Bothnia, The remonstrance was made to Mr. Bu- 
chanan, the British Minister at Copenhagen. To 
this Mr. Buchanan replied in a way which called forth 
the approbation of the British Government and pre- 
vented further interference. 

Before leaving Baro Sound, Sir Charles Napier 
replied at great length to a communication which he 
had received from Sir Jatnes Graham, dated 4th of 
July, and enclosing a’ report from Capt. Washington, 
then employed in the Hydrographer’s office, where he 
afterwards succeeded Sir Francis Resutort as Hydro- 
grapher. 

Capt. Washington’s report was to the effect that, by 
means of dredging-machines, and in presence of the 
enemy, the Admiral should dredge his way into the . 
passages to Sweaborg, which the Russians had blocked 
up with heavy stones and rubbish of every desorip- 
tion. 

As the project of Captain Washington is, mechan 


one of the most extraordinary ever hroached. and ag. 
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much was afterwards made of it, it will be interesting 
to the naval profession, in present and future times, 
to enter into full details on the subject. 

Captain Washington’s report is dated June 25th, 
1854, and is addressed to Sit James Graham, who had 
first written té him on the feasibility of effecting a 
‘passage into Helsingfors by dredging (!) some of the 
blocked-up channels, and also upon the means of get- 
ting through the submarine piling on the North side 
of Cronstadt. : 

'. To this communication from Sir J. Graham Capt. 
Washington replied as follows: — 


“ On examining the plan of Helsingfors, it will be seen that 
there is an anchorage called Miolo Roads, spacious enough to 
contain the whole Baltic fleet, lying about two miles to the east. 
ward of the principal entrance to the port, but without the 
range of the guns of the fortress of Sweaborg. I would 
suppose the fleet, or a strong squadron of the fleet, to have 
taken up this anchorage, where they would have a full view 
of the harbour and its approaches, and where they could lie 
leisurely and deliberate upon their plans, and that the ques- 
tion of effecting an entrance should be under consideration. 

“Tt will be seen, on inspecting the plan, that, besides the 
main channel into the harbour, which lies immediately under 
the guns of Sweaborg, there are three other passages, one on 
éach side of King’s Holmen, and a third to the westward of 
Sweaborg by Langhorn. 

“ Although this last-named channel is not the more imme- 
diate objeét in view in this letter, it may be mentioned that, 
supposing our charts to be correct, there is depth of water 
enough for the largest ships to enter by this passage. Had it 
not been a practicable channel, I do not think the island of 
Langhorn, which, strictly speaking, is not one of the Sweaborg 
group, would have been so strongly fortified. 

“That the channel is not blocked up artificially is not a 
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sufficient argument against its being practicable, as the pass= 
age is much deeper, and, including both sides of Langhorn, 
four times in width more than any of the blocked-up chan- 
nels, and therefore it would have been much more difficult to 
fill up. 

“To enter by this passage, the fleet would approach from the 
south-west,’ and would be exposed to some of the guns on 
the west side of Sweaborg; algo to stand end on for some time 
to Langhorn, mounting twenty-four g guns on its sopth end;. itis 
also probable that some guns may have been recently mounted 
on the point of Helsingfors near the baths. The distance from 
the spot of first coming under the fire of Sweaborg to get- 
ting out of it again inside the harbour, would be about three 
miles, and would occupy about half an hour of time. In the 
event of taking this channel, the fleet would require to be led 
by a surveying vessel to pilot the ships. 

“To return to the more immediate object of this letter, 
viz., the channels to the east and west of King’s Holmen. 

“The grand advantage of the eastern of these two 
channels is, that it lies 2800 yards from the centre of the 
fortress of Sweaborg, and therefore may be eonsidered out of 
damaging gunshot from that fort. Both the channels have been 
partially blocked up with stones; but the whole breadth of the 
obstacle to be removed in either channels from a depth five 
fathoms on the outside to five fathoms on the inside, is 
Jess then half a cable or 100 yards. To open a passage, 
then, through this barrier of twenty yards average width, 
100 yards in length, and tive fathoms in depth, would 
render it necessary to dredge away 10,000 cubic yards, or 
15,000 tons of soil, besides removing the stones, which seem 
sinall in amount. 

«* Now an efficient steam dredge such as that in Portsmouth 
harbour, with a ‘plentiful eupply of punts to carry away the 
stuff, can move 200 tons an hour, or say 4000 tons in the 
twenty-four hours, working by relays of men night and day. 
Two steam dredges would then accomplish the work in two 
days. With regard to the stones, it depends much upon the 
nature of the work hoy they are to be removed. If of loose 
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rubble, there would be no difficulty ; if of rough masonry, 
they might prove more troublesome. Probably, the simplest 
mode in both cases would be, as suggested by Mr. Brunel, to 
dredge a trench immediately on the outer edge of the barrier 
and close up to its face, sufficiently wide and deep to hold the 
portion it would be necessary to remove, say 400 tons, and 
then attack it by small charges of powder at its base, and, no 
doubt, it would soon topple over and fall into the trench, 

“Tt remains to be considered whcther the dredges could be 
tolerably protected from the fire of the enemy during the 
short time required for the operation. Much must depend 
on the temporary battcrics the Russians may have erected 
on the islands called Bak Holmen, King’s IIolmen, and Sand- 
hamm. In September last there were no guns oncither. It 
is understood that lately some earthworks have been thrown 
up on Bak Holmen, on its south-west and south sides; but it 
is not probable they could be of a nature to fire over King’s 
Tfvlmen so as to damage the dredge working in the east 
channel, which is the one [ recommend. 

“During the operations it would be necessary to occupy 
the small island of King’s Holmen on the west and Sand- 
hamm on the east. ‘These are rocky islands of a moderate 
height, say from thirty to fifty fect in the highest parts, ard 
Sandhamm is thickly covered with dwarf-pine. Earthworks 
thrown upon these islands, and some heavy guns planted, 
would keep in check the Russian ships inside, which of 
course would attempt to stop the work. Our ships, too, might 
approach close to the outside of the passage, and so cover the 
dredges. As an additional precaution, and to protect the 
machinery, it would not be difficult, by means of three layers 
of buffalo hides, and short junks of cable two thicknesses 
crossed diagonally, to render the dredges shot-proof, 

« Itneed hardly be pointed out that while’these works were 
going on it would be prudent to make a feint at more points 
than one. Steamers might proceed up the channel north of 
Sandhamm, towards Hasnas Sound, and so attract attention 
in that quarter. Some portion of the fleet might make a 
demonstration by the Langhorn passage, or by distant shelling 
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keep the enemy on the gui vive; indeed the guns landed on 
Sandhamm might create so much smoke, that the operations 
of the dredge should not be seen or suspected. Some other 
modes of raising a smoke might also be devised. 

“Tam disposed to think that we might turn fogs to good 
account in our approaches to these forts and channels. A small 
steamer gotng slowly in the smooth water of these land-locked 
seas, is so entirely under command that she can he stopped 
almost instantly ; and with a platform suspended under the 
bowsprit, which is the proper position for a leadsman on such 
occasions, a steamer judiciously conducted might find her way 
almost anywhere in a fog, especially if there has been a good 
view of the land on a fine day previously. 

“To yeturn to the dredging. Supposing a practicable 
channel dredged wide enough for a single ship to pass at a 
time, two small steamers must precede the squadron, and 
take up a position, one on either of the two shoals inside. 
That done, the steam squadron has only ¢o dash at the enemy’s 
fleet, as there is ample depth of water, and lay the ships along- 
side. The guns of Sweaborg would be neutralised, as by 
firing they would be as likely to strike a friend as a foe. 

The materials necessary to dredge the passage would 
be four steam dredges of 25-horse power each; forty punts 
or hopper barges, of twenty tons each; and four divers to 
place charges of powder, &c. 

“Respectfully submitting the above suggestions for the 
consideration of officers of more experience than mysélf, 

« T have the honour, &c., 
¢ Joon WasHINGTON. 
“To the Right Hon. Sir James Graham, 
« &e. &e,” 


The reader will no doubt have observed the way in 
which the movements of the fleet were directed by Sir 
James Graharn and his coadjutors at Whitehall, 
whilst the Admiral himself, with “ the largest discre- 
tion” given to him, was reined in at every step he 
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took. Half of his instructions from the First Lord 
were made up of cautions against “ rashness,” “ des- 
perate attempts,” “ stone walls,” &c:, whilst not a few 
contained notable hints about “diving-bells to pull 
up the enemy’s piles, holding islands during the win- 
ter, and breaking trenches of water in the ice to 
keep off the Russians, &c.” In the above report, the 
Admiral is initiated into the mystery of dredging, 
taught the use of buffalo hides, put up to the dodge 
of making a smoke to blind the enemy, instructed i in 
the utility of making feints, and finally told how and 
where to place a leadsman! If the document itself 
were not now before our naval readers, they might 
reasonably think that fiction had been resorted to by 
way of giving pungency to our narrative. Before 
such Cabinet guidance, blocked-up channels and 
- masses of stone twenty yards wide, 100 yards long, 
_ and thirty feet deep, were to vanish like the smoke 
under cover of which they were to be blown away. 
Yet all these suggestions appear to have been made 
on the strength of Admiralty Charts by no means 
correct ;.though why this was now done is somewhat 
Strange, as, before the war, Capt. Washington had 
" been sent by the Government to inspect the Russian 
channels, and ought to have personally known all 
about them. 

No slight portion of the Admiral’s time must have 
been wasted in replying to such schemes; for these 
coming direct from the First Lord, he could not 
avoid so doing. On the 18th of July he thus com- 
mented on Capt. Washington’s plan of taking Swea- 
borg: — ° 
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« My DEAR Sir JAMES, 


«J had no time to make my observations on Captain 
Washington’s papers by last mail. I beg now to give you 
my opinion, 

“ Yst, As Brunel stipulated that the workmen are not to 
be disturbed by shot or shell, I shall say nothing about 
dredging. It is an engineer's question, and no doubt could 
be accomplished. 

“2nd, Capt. Washington is correct about Miolo Roads. 
It Aas been examined, and there is nothing to hinder a fleet 
Tying there in security during the summer. 

* 3rd. In looking at the plans you will see that Langhorn 
lies N.W., 500 yards distant from Wester Swarto. To ap- 
proach it from Miolo Roads, you would have to pass to the 
southward of Abraham’s Holm, and steer for Rantan, leaving 
several shoals on your port hand, which would be buoyed: 
but the large ships could not pass through the channels ; you 
would be exposed to the raking fire of the whole of the sea-face 
of Sweaborg, when you came abreast of Langhorn, alongside 
of which there is only room for one sbip, which certainly 
could not reduce it, and therefore would not anchor. The 
whole fleet would therefore have to pass through a most in- 
tricate channel before they arrived at Helsingfors, which I 
T take not to be strong, but which would still require pound- 
ing to keep it quiet. ; 

“* When at anchor the Admiral would have to” consider 
whether he would run the gauntlet back again, outside 
Sweaborg, or go in, after taking breath and repairing 
damages. The chances are that he would find Sweaborg 
as strong as the plans show it, and return to Miolo Roads, 
leaving probably some of his ships behind, either going or 
coming. As the fleet is to be led by a surveying ship, Capt. 
Washington should command her. So much for Langhorn. 

“ The Eastern passage, by my plan, is 2200 yards from 
the nearest fort, not 2800, as remarked by Capt. Washington. 
This passage is blocked up, and he proposes, by means of 
two steam dredges, to remove 15,000 tons of stones and rub- 
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bish in two days. This he calls a ‘short time’ to be under 
the fire of the temporary batteries erected on the islands of 
Bak Holmen and Sandhamm, but which he considers not 
likely to damage the dredges. However, in the next para- 
graph, he finds it necessary to occupy the islands of King’s 
Holmen on the west and Sandhamm on the east, where 
some heavy guns are to. be placed to keep the Russians in 
check. Our ships are to anchor and cover the dredges, 
who are also to be protected against shot and shell by means 
of ‘layers of bullock’s hides, and short junks of cables,’ 
which he thinks would render the dredges shot-proof, bud 
which I think would do no such thing. 

“ A feint is then to be made by steamers at Hasnas Sound, 
where there is only two fathoms water, and part of the fleet 
is to make a demonstration by the Langhorn passage, which 

‘ T-have already shown. is almost impassable. Finally, the 

~ dredges’ are to be covered ‘ by smoke, and he is also to 

bring the fog to his assistance, which, however, may not 

appear the day he wants it, The passage being opened, the 

. Steam squadron is then to ‘dash at the enemy's flect’ and 

" bring them out; and during that time the guns of Sweaborg 
—said to be upwards of 2000—are to be doing nothing! 
The garrison, I suppose, consists of between 20,000 and 
30,000 men, and all are to be idle, and allow us to land at 
King’s Holmen and Sandhamm. 

“He will require, moreover, 40 punts and 4 divers, to 
place powder for blowing up the stones; but he has forgotten 
to say that an army large enough to contend against the force 
which the Emperor of Russia could send against him, and 
which would probably be 100,000 men, would be necessary 
to support his operations. 

“ Asto his opening the north passage at Cronstadt, the 
only observation I have to make upon the subject is, that I 
have no doubt it is quite practicable, provided the Russians 
will let you alone ; but as that is not likely, his plan is waste 
paper. : 

“ T have shown you the possibility of an attack on Cron- 
atadt, both from north and south, andsthe difficulties in the 
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way. The Admiralty can » judge whether its success is pro- 
bable or not.” 


But the plans given by Sir’Charles to the Board 
implied fighting, for which the Board was not pre- 
pared. he plans sent by Sir James Graham im- 
plied correspondence only ; and as the Admiral would 
not be likely to adopt them in preference to his own 
judgment on the spot, they were no doubt put forth to 
show the public that all sorts of plans were sent to 
him, which he had not the skill or energy to adopt! 
—and this was the use actually made of them 
afterwards; whilst it is abundantly evident that 
they were sent to him with the above view, when — 
it should become necessary to cover the shortcomings 
of the First Lord, as having supplied all sorts of 
suggestions in ples of means to carry out the legiti- 
mate operations of the fleet. What the Admiral 
wanted was means, not advice how to use them. 
The advice he got in profusion, but none of the means 
asked for were ever supplied during the campaign. 

Tt is an act of justice to Capt. Washington to say 
that in the above report he had only put the crotchets 
of Sir James Graham into ship-shape. Capt. Wash- 
ington in his report is careful to point out that the 
report is made “in accordance with the suggestions of 
Sir James Graham ;” Capt. Washington himself not 
being over-satisfied with the nature of the task which 
had been allotted to him,“in place of old and ex- 
perienced Admirals who would have laughed ‘at the 
whole affair. Sir James then, and not Capt. Wash- 
ington, must stand, sponsor to the plan proposed 
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in place of the judgment of the Admiral, who was on 
the spot, and had only asked for means, at the same 
time pointing out how he could use them with suc- 
cess. Had the Admiral and his French colleague 
agreed in adopting Capt. Washington's report; the 
means for the operation were no more forthcoming 
than were gun and mortar-boats; nor could the four 
steam dredges, forty barges, &c., ‘have been supplied 
from England till the season was too-far advanced to 
make use of them. .. o 
_ . We will now give Sir Charles Napier’s plan of at- 
tacking Sweaborg contained in the same despatch, 

_ provided the means asked for were supplied. The Ad- 
miral’g plan will go down to posterity side by side 
with that of Capt. Washington, and posterity will 
judge of their relative merit. 


“ The only successful manner of attacking Sweaborg that 
I can sce, after the most mature deliberation, assisted by 
Admiral Chads, who is a practical man, and knows more 
about gunnery than any man in the service, is by fitting 
out a great number of gun-boats, carrying one gun each, with 
a long range, and placing them west of Sweaborg, and south 
of Helsingfors. Every shell fired from these would tell 
somewhere, and perhaps not five per cent. from the enemy 
would take effect. Back these gun-boats by the fleet, to 
relieve the men, and in the course of the summer Sweaborg 
would be reduced to ashes, and Helsingfors also, if it was 
thought proper; and I don’t see why we are to be mealy- 
mouthed in time of war. The ships, you will see, could’ not 
be destroyed, because they could move out of the way. 

‘<I was at the siege of Martinique many years ago. We 
could not batter Fort Bourbon, as it lay higher than the 
ground around it; but fifty: mortars, in three weeks, 
plunging their shells into it, made it surrender: and whether 
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mortars are placed on sae’ or in gun-beats is quite imma- 
terial; indeed the Jatter have the advantage, for when their 
shells begin to tell;-and our blood begins to warm, the ships 
would move up to the batteries, and close quarters would 
finish whtat- the mortar-boats began. 

“TI sent you home, I‘think, copies of-all the plans I have, 
* and if you will lay them before the Engineer and Artillery 
dfficérs, I will be ‘bound for“it they will agree with me, that 
this is the ‘only way ta destroy Sweaborg, without an army 
superior to the Emperor? of Russia’ s. which we are not likely 
to bring into the field. It is too late this year; bué be all 
prepared next, now we know the anchorage, and begin early. 

“I forgot to say that the islands within range may all. be’. 
put in requisition for thirtcen- inch mortars. The expense 
would be very great, no doubt; but if wé are to bring 


the war to a eonelnion: expense must, not be thought 
about.” 7 


The preceding extracts, which only form a por- 
tion of the Admiral’s letter, are sufficiently elaborate 
as to the practicability of attacking Sweaborg with 
proper means, and that with a loss of only 5 per cent. 
on our side, as compared with the loss of the enemy. 
Yet afterwards, when it was desirable to throw the 
odium of not having attacked Sweaborg upon the 
Admiral, in order to avert that odium from those who 
by not supplying hinr with the means asked for, had 
alone incurred it, the Board of Admiralty, on the 
10th of November, “were not aware that any such 
report had been received!” 

As this was the most important plan of attack 
sent by the Admiral during the whole campaign, it 
must not be summarily dismissed. Important as it 
was, it was never laid before the Admiralty by Sir 
James Graham, the.Board being in ignorance of it 
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almost up to the end of the campaign. The reason 
why Sir James Graham did not lay it before the 
Board, must be evident to any one above the capacity 
of a child. The same despatch which contained Sir 
Charles Napier’s plan of attack on Sweaborg, con- 
tained also his comments on the Graham-Washing- 
ton plan of dredging, so that both must have been 
known to the Board at the same time. Capt. _Wash- 
ington had taken good care in his report to throw the 
paternity of the dredging plan upon Sir James Gra- 
ham, from whom it had emanated, and Sir James 
Graham was averse to encountering the criticism of 
the naval portion of the Board. Hence the most im- 
portant plan of attack during the whole campaign was 
laid aside to cover Sir James Graham's engineering 
project of dredging his way into an enemy’s fortress 
in place of supplying means to the flect to fight its 
way in. Had Sir Charles Napier written his com- 
ment on the dredging plan and his plan of attacking 
Sweaborg on two separate sheets of paper, Sir James 
Graham would quietly have pocketed the first and laid 
the last before the Board, when means might have 
been supplied, and Sweaborg might have been at- 
tacked. Russia clearly owes the safety of Sweaborg 
to the modesty of Sir James Graham, or rather, per- 
haps, to that weakness, peculiar to statesmen, of wish- 
ing to be thought capable of directing any department 
of the public service, without possessing even the first 
elements of knowledge with regard to it. It has 
been said of a far more able statesman than Sir James 
Graham, in time of peace, “that he would have under- 
taken the command of the channel fleet.” Sir James 
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had undertaken the command of the Baltic flect in 
time of war, but his plan was dredging — not 
fighting. 

The suppression of the plans of the Admiral for 
attacking Sweaborg, forms a black page in our 
narrative. {It is quite probable, for a reason now 
plain to the reader, thet the Admiralty never had 
seen these documents; which constituted the most im- 
portant plans sent home by the Admiral. Neverthe- 
less it is extremely improbable that plans of such 
great importance to the campaign should have been 
altogether overlooked or laid aside; hence there is 
another reasonable inference, viz., that they had been 
kept back for the purpose of not following them out. 

It was a cheap war in which the nation was en- 
gaged, and the Admiral had spoken of the great expense 
which would attend the, carrying out of his plans. 
Sir James had told the Admiral to “hire his means 
from Sweden, as nothing would be so economical!” 
The Admiral demanded gunboats, 13-inch mortars, 
of which he had not one, and Admiral Chads wanted 
forty Lancaster guns, this being the meaning of 
“uns of large calibre.” The expense of these would 
have been very great, had they been provided in snf- 
ficient numbers to be of use. Hence the plans were 
altogether ignored. 

But we must go farther than this. In March, 
1856, when assailing the Admiral in Parliament, Sir 
James Graham denied, in effect, that any such plans 
had been sent home, for he stated that had such plans 
been sent home in time, the Government could have 
supplied the means asked for; though even in the 
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following year, 1855, they could not be supplied to 
Admiral Dundas in sufficient quantities to be of use, 
and he had to leave his work at Sweaborg unfinished 
for want of them. How far then the Government 
could have supplied means in the summer of 1854, 
may safely be left to the judgment of ‘the reader; 
and the more so, as at that time they had no gun- 
boats whatever; being in treaty with Prussia for fwo 
gun-boats only, which Sir Charles Napier never saw, 
then or afterwards. 

The specious sophistry used by Sir James Graham 
in thus throwing the blame on Sir Charles Napier, 
after having stated in his letters that from the very 
first the Admiral had never ceased to ask for small 
vessels, was a daring manwuyre. The House was 
ignorant of dates, even if it were disposed to follow 
the reasoning of the ex-First Lord; who therefore 
boldly asserted that if in May, 1854, Sir Charles had 
asked for the class of vessels he wanted, they could 
have been supplied to him. Sir James Graham well 
knew that in May, 1854, the Admiral had not been 
near Sweaborg, but was at Elgsnabben and Hango! 
and therefore could not, of his own knowledge, have 
known anything about Sweaborg. Yet this sophistry 
passed muster with the House, as did other sophistry 
just as reliable. 

But it was surely an idle argument that if Sir 
Charles Napier had asked for means in time, he could 
have had them. The Government ought rather to 
have supplied him with means without asking for. 
Sending a flcet to war without means, is a novelty 
even in Admiralty administretion. But Sir James 
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Graham, as has been scen, testified that the Admiral 
never ceased to ask for means “from the first hour of 
his appointment.” Is it not then nonsense to say that, 
if he had asked for means in time, he could have had 
them? Yet this was the statement of Sir James 
Graham when attacking him in the House of Com- 
mons nearly two years afterwards. Sir James Gra- 
hain must have a bad memory, and instead of prov- 
ing his case, he only proved that the Government, 
to save itself, was endeavouring to throw the Ad- 
iniral overboard by statements not founded in fact, 
hoping that the public had forgotten the few facts 
they were in possession of, and knowing that they 
were in ignorance of others. The whole facts hitherto 
are now supplied, and the public can draw its own 
inferences, which, like all public inferences, will be 
the right ones. 

This unworthy subterfuge of imputing to the Ad- 
miral the not having asked for means in time, will be 
best met by again recurring to an extract from a de- 
spatch of Sir H. Seymour, the British Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, dated February 4th, 1854, before the 
appointment of Sir C. Napier to the command of the 
fleet. ‘ The Russian fleet is stated to be twenty-seven 
sail of the line, twenty frigates, ten steain-frigates, 
and 180 gun-boats. Lighty of these gun-boats will 
be manned by Fins, about fifty in each. Steamers 
drawing little water will be required for clearing the 
Gulf of these gun-boats, and their crews should be 
armed with Minié riffes.’ Here, before war had 
broken out, we have the British Ambassador at St. 


Petersburg pointing -out to the Goverment the 
x. 3 
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precise nature of the armament required to attack 
Russia; but even thus forewarned by their own Am- 
bassador, the best judge of the enemy’s force, the 
Government, then and afterwards, neglected to pro- 
vide any means of the kind. Even “from the jirst 
hour of his appointment,” as Sir James Graham him- 
self testifies, the Admiral had asked for the means 
which Sir H Seymour had so judiciously pointed out; 
but had asked in yain, for at no period of his cam- 
paign in the Baltic were those means supplied to him. 
Nevertheless, by the terror of his name alone, cou- 
pled by the belief of the enemy in his resources, he 
“cleared the Gulf of gun-boats,” for no gun-boats 
ventured to make their appearance; though, had the 
Russians been aware of the inadequacy of his means, 
they must indeed have been destitute of courage 
not to have attempted to turn their large flotilla of 
gun-boats to account. 

The public is now in possession of the facts of the 
case, divested of the gloss of Sir James Graham’s 
eloquence. When want of means had failed, as it 
always must fail, it was deemed desirable to make 
Sir Charles Napier the scape-goat. Like Byng, he 
was marked out as a sacrifice to incompetence, but 
unlike Byng, he could not conveniently be shot. The 
next best thing was to attempt to destroy his hard- 
earned reputation. Whether this course was suc- 
cessful or not, let posterity determine. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
PREPARATIONS FOR ATTACKING THE ALAND ISLES. 


SAILING OF THE FLEET,—POLICY OF SWEDEN.——CRUISING AND SURVEYING 
VESSELS.— RETURN OF ADMIRAL CORRY TO ENGLAND, — COMMODORE 
MARTIN PLACED IN COMMAND.—RENDEZVOUS AT LEDSUND.—NO PILOTS 
TO BE OBTAINED.—MEASURES FOR INTERCEPTING SUCCOURS.-—DIFFI- 
CULTIES OF THE ® AVIGATION. — RECONNAISSANCE AND SOUNDINGS, — 
JUNCTION OF THE FRENCH FLEET.—ARRIVAL OF INSTRUCTIONS.--THB 
ADMIRAL'S STRATAGEM TO ENTICE THE RUSSIANS OUT.—“ BLASTING A 
TRENCH OF OPEN WATER.’—THE ADMIRAL'S REPLY TO SIB JAMES GRA- 
MAM, AND REFORT OF OPERATIONS.— RUSSIAN REINFORCEMENTS TO FIN- 
LAND.—PROPRIETY OF ATTACKING SWEABORG.—OPINIONS ON: BLOCK- 
ADING BOMARSUND.—ARRBIVAL OF THE ADMIRAL AT BOMARSUND,— 
HESITATION OF AUSTRIAX—FRENCH TROOPS MORE NUMEROUS THAN RE~ 
QUIRED .~-ALAND ISLES COMPLETELY BLOCKADED.— OPERATIONS OF 
ADMIRAL PLUMRBIDGE.— PLAN OF THE BLOCKADE.—TJHE BLOCKADE 
EVADED BY THE RUSSIANS. 


On the 18th of July, the French and English 
squadrons again weighed anchor and stood to sea, 
leaving the Impérieuse and Dragon at anchor in Baro 
Sound. The British squadron consisted of the Duke 
of Wellington, Royal George, St. Jean @ Acre, Princess 
Royal, James Watt, Nile, Casar, Cressy, Edinburgh, 
Blenheim, Hogue, and Ajax, screw-ships. The Nep- 
tune, St. George, Prince Regent, Monarch, and Cum-— 
berland, sailing ships; and the Arrogant, Penelope, 
Magicienne, Dauniless, Amphion, Basilisk, Lightning, 
Alban, and Pigmy, steamers; together with the 
Belleisle, hospital ship. 

The French squadron consisted of L’Injlexible, 
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Austerlitz, Le Tage,. Hercule, Jemmappes, Breslau, 


-Duguesclin, Duperré, Trident, and six steamers. 


The fleet formed order of sailing in three columns, 


“and the Yendecvous was appointed at Ledsund. The 


paddle-steamers were despatched to look out in 
advance, but shortly afterwards were recafled to tow 


. the sailing ships. 


» »In the evening, the fleet was joined “by the French 
steamer Milan, bringing advices from~.Stockholm. 
From these the Admiral learned that any assistance 
to us from Sweden was out of the question, she 
evidently waiting to see the course which Austria 
would pursue, As Austria had sent an ultimatum to 
St. Petersburg, the result must soon be known. There 
was, in fact, no hope of Sweden joining the alliance, 
as the Admiral had ascertained when at Stockholm, 
soon after his entrance into the Baltic. 

Sweden, however, was at this period»putting herself 
in order for any course which her interests or incli- 
nation might dictate. Her army was placed in such 
a state of equipment that a large instalment could 
have taken the field in three weeks, had an order to 
that effect been given; whilst her whole force of 
60,000 men would only have required a preparation 
of six weeks. Her gun-boats could also have been 
got ready in three weeks, so that she was in a position 
either for war or to preserve her neutrality. 

On the 19th of July, the Driver, which had been 
cruising off Hango, rejoined the fleet, and the Magi- 
cienne was sent in her place to join Captain Watson’s 
squadron, which was watching the movements of the 
enemy during the absence of the Admiral. In the 
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evening, the ships anchored to the N.E. of Bogskaren 
Beacon. The Lightning, Alban, Driver, and Basilisk 
were sent forward to buoy the passage to Ledsund. 

On the 20th, the Lightning returned, with intelli- 
gence that the surveying vessels had discovered a 
practicable’ passage, and that the other ships were 
engaged in buoying it. 

Early on the 21st, Sir Charles apprised Admiral 
Parseval that Captain Sulivan had discovered an 
excellent passage round Lagskaren Lighthouse, a 
short distance from Ledsund, and also a safe entrance 
to the Aland Islands; it was, therefore, his intention 
to get under weigh at once, Captain Sulivan leading 
in the Lightning. He requested Admiral Parseval to 
follow, and ‘to send the Austerlitz, with Commodore 
Martin's ships, to the Gulf of Finland, which request 
was complied with. 

Sir Charles: Napier wished Admiral Parseval to 
undertake the charge of watching the Sweaborg 
squadron ; but as the troops expected at Bomarsund 
were all French, the Admiral declined; nor was he 
willing to leave any of his squadron in the Gulf of 
Finland, except the Austerlitz, which was placed under 
Admiral Martin’s orders. 

Rear-Admiral Corry here shifted his flag into the 
Dauntless, and sailed for England, ill health having 
compelled the gallant Admiral to request permission 
of the First Lord to withdraw from the arduous 
duties which devolved on him as second in command 
of the ficet. 

Sir Charles wrote to Admiral Corry regretting the 
cause which deprived tim of his services, and express- 
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ing the highest satisfaction with the support which he 
had received from him in carrying out the difficult 
service in which the fleet had been employed. 

Commodore Martin, of the Nile, was placed in the 
command of Admiral Corry’s squadron, with which 
he was ordered to proceed to the Gulf of Finland, to 
watch the Sweaborg fleet, and to maintain the 
blockade which had been established. The Gulf 
squadron consisted of the Nile, Royal George, Cesar, 
Cressy, Neptune, St. George, Prince Regent, Monarch, 
and Austerlitz. Commodore Martin was further 
directed to send ships up the Gulf of Finland, to 
observe the motions of the Russian fleet at Cronstadt, 
to give the Admiral notice if they should attempt to 
move, and, in case of necessity, to fall back on the. 
main body of the fleet at Ledsund. 

The Admiral now sent orders to Commodore Grey, 
who commanded the division of ships of war and 
transports bringing the French troops from Calais, to 
join him at Ledsund, calling off Lagskaren. These 
orders were despatched to Faro Sound and Copen- 
hagen, at one of which places the division mould: in 
all probability, be found. 

At 11.20 a.m., on the 21st of July, the fleet 
weighed under sail and steam, the Lighining going 
ahead to sound. The French fleet also got under 
weigh, and followed. In running through this 
passage, the soundings were very irregular, and indeed 
alarming ; sometimes with one cast of the lead from 

fathoms to eight, no notice of which appeared 
on the charts. 

In the course of the afternoon, Admiral Plumridge 
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joined with his squadron, consisting of the Leopard, 
Valorous, Hecla, Locust, and Cuckoo. The Hecla was 
despatched to point out the passage to the French 
squadron. 

At 9p.m., the fleet anchored in succession in Led- 
sund, the "Duke of Wellington leading. The Valorous, 
Locust, and Zephyr, which had been despatched under 
the orders of Admiral Plumridge to watch the 
passages between the Aland Islands and the main- 
land, rejoined the fleet. 

The Admiral had naturally been desirous, now that 
it had been determined that Bomarsund should be 
attacked, to procure pilots who should be competent 
to navigate large ships amongst the dangerous 
passages of the Aland Isles, and with this view had . 
written to Stockholm, urging the necessity of using 
every means to procure them. None were, however, 
to be obtained. Information was now gained that 
the Russians were actively engaged in building gun- 
boats and other vessels in the vicinity. 

On the 22nd, Admiral Chads was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Bomarsund, with the Edinburgh, Hogue, Blen- 
heim, Ajax, Lightning, Amphion, and Alban, to com- 
mence an investment of the place. At the same time 
Admiral Plumridge was sent to the northward of 
Bomarsund, with his steam squadron, to intercept 
any succours which might reach the forts in that 
direction. 

On the arrival of Admiral Chads before the forts, 
every precaution was taken by him to prevent rein- 
forcements being thrown in from Abo, where a large 
force had been assembled for that purpose, had not 
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the movements of the Allicd fleet been too rapid to 
permit of such reinforcements. There was also a 
considerable body of troops at Hango. Admiral 
Plumridge was indefatigable in his endeavors to 
find a passage to the northward of Bomarsund, where 
ships might be placed to extend the line of blockade. 
A passage was so found, but the Leopard got ashore 
in the attempt, and remained for nine hours in that 
position. As this passage extended to Abo, the 
Hecla and Odin were placed so as to prevent troops 
from being sent to Bomarsund from Abo; and all . 
chance of reinforcement was thus cut off. 

The Valorous, whilst proceeding to join Admiral 
Plumridge, went on a rock not laid down in the 
charts. She was got off in about two hours, but not 
before she had received considerable injury. Fortu- 
nately she was going under casy steam, or the conse- 
quences must have been more serious. AS it was, 
she knocked away part of her forefoot, and started 
the ends of some of her planks. Scarcely had she 
been got off, when, on again proceeding at the cautious 
rate of 3} knots, he got on a reef near the village of 
Dagerby, where, with much difficulty, she was got 
off, having been four days on the reef. It was after- 
wards said of the Admiral that he had a mania about 
rocks and shoals. Four accidents coming altogether, 
and with every care taken, was not likely to lessen 
that mania. 

In the night, armed boats from the ships at Bomar- 
sund were sent in under the batteries to sound and 
reconnoitre. The masters also were employed in 
surveying Lumpar Bay, and in sounding for a 
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passage outside Michelso, so as to command the 
whole circumnavigation of the island. In this they 
were successful, a practicable passage for steamers 
being found, as well as a landing-place for the troops. 
During these operations the enemy showed themselves 
but littlesand were busily employed in clearing away 
for the coming action, and in burning all their own 
buildings which were combustible. 

At noon, on the 22nd, the French squadron joined 
the Admiral, accompanied by the Arrogant, Penelope, 
and Hecla. Shortly afterwards the Gorgon arrived 
with the Tyne in tow, laden with provisions from 
England. The Kangaroo and the City of Norwich, 
steam-transports, arriving at the same tiie, were 
sent on to join Commodore Martin’s squadron in the 
Gulf of Finland. On the same evening the French 
ship Duperré took the ground, but the launches and 
barges of both fleets having been sent to her assist- 
ance with anchors and cables, she was speedily got 
afloat again. 

On the 23rd the Phlegeton took the Duperré in tow, 
and proceeded through the Sound to Bomarsund, 
the Hecla leading. The Alban was also sent to the 
same place, and the Zephyr in coming down from 
Bomarsund got on shore, where she remained eight 
hours. On this day four French frigates arrived, 
and one was despatched to join Commodore Martin’s 
squadron. 

On the 24th the Admiral received advices from 
Sir James Graham, in which the First Lord told him 
that “events had occurred very much as they both 
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anticipated.” Five thousand French troops had 
sailed from Calais Roads in four English line-of- 
battle ships under the orders of Commodore Grey. 
The Admiral was told by Sir James that his arrange- 
ments for expediting their arrival at Faro, were 
“excellent, and were all that he could have de- 
sired.” 

The First Lord apprised the Admiral that on the 
following day the Prince, a large iron steamer, with 
two war steamers in attendance, would leave Calais 
with a second division of 4000 French troops, and 
two French line-of-battle ships, artillery, engineers, 
and all the materials necessary for a siege, would 
leave Calais about the same time. 

Sir James told the Admiral that his block-ships, 
screw-frigates, some of his steamers, and a portion 
of the French squadron would be strong enough 
to invest Bomarsund, as there was no naval force 
except gun-boats opposed to him; and that, after 
detaching these, he and the French Admiral would 
have twenty sail of the line at the neck of the Gulf 
of Finland to keep the Russian fleet sealed up. 

It was not to be expected that the French Admiral 
wouldabide by these instructions; nor did the British 
Admiral approve of them, for many reasons. He 
had not only provided for the safety of the Gulf of 
Finland, but* by sending Commodore Martin with 
nine ships of the line only, had repeated his former 
stratagem in order to entice them out by the small- 
ness of the force. The Admiral was desirous that the 
Russians should come out, as Commodore Martin - 
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could have apprised him of the movement in time to 
intercept them; or, failing in this, he would have 
had them shut up in Sweaborg, so that the fleet 
would only have had to watch them in one place 
instead of in two; but the Russians deemed even 
Commodore Martin’s force too strong for them, and 
remained in port. : : 

The First Lord called the attention of the Admiral 
to a suggestion by Colonel Hodges, that the islands 
of Oesel and Dago should be seized and held during 
the winter. Sir James further suggested whether, 
assuming one or both to be taken, a“ grave question” 
would not arise as to the power of holding them 
during winter when the ice afforded a passage to an. 
army and artillery ; unless, indeed, by constant blast- 
ing, a trench of open water might not be kept in front 
of the points of land occupied in force. 

It was, indeed, “a grave question,” when a Russian: 
army could have operated just as well on ice as on 
shore; the suggestion of holding the position by 
“blasting a trench of open water,” was the -reverse 
of grave, as it necessarily supposed that a Russian 
army on the other side of the trench would look 
quietly on whilst our marine sappers and miners 
were daily engaged in keeping their ice trench open ! 
To keep open a trench round an island of consider- 
able extent, in face of the numerous Rassian army 
stationed at Revel and Riga, would have been. a 
feat unparalleled in naval warfare. Let us imagine 
that during the depth of winter the sea round the 
Isle of Wight was frozen to a thickness of some six 
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_ or eight feet, and that a trench of open water.was to 
be kept round the island. It will easily be undérstoed 
that if such a trench were opened in the ice at Ryde, . 
it would be frozen up ‘again long before the naval 
sappers got to the Motherbank. We may hence-have 
some. idea of the feasibility of keeping open the trench 
round the island of Dago, so as to prevent the Rus- 
sian army at Riga from marching over the ice straight 
upon our post, and capturing it, as a body of Russian. 
cavalry had once captured a Swedish squadron which 
had suffered itself to become frozen up in their ‘wa- 
ters. To this notable suggestion the Admiral merely 
replied that, “taking Oesel or Dago was out of the 
question, as we must certainly be driven out of it 
during the winter.” 

Shortly before the Admiral went to Bomarsund, he 
received orders from the Admiralty that’ if the point 
selected by, the Allied Admirals for attack were within 
the Gulf of Finland, the four English line-of-battle _ 

- ships conveying troops, might be taken to Baro 
Sound,. but they must be sent home again without 
delay. , If-Bomarsund was selected for attack, they 

must not be taken with troops on board into the 
inner anchorage, as the dangers of: the navigation 
were too. great for Ships of that size and draught of 
water: “The utmost that could be.allowed would be 

‘to convey the troops*to the outer roadstead, where‘ 
they must be transhipped into smaller vessels, and the 
ships, ‘as well-as the war steamers which accompanied 
them, must proceed at once to England. , 

. On the 24th, the Admiral advised Sir . James 
Giants that the fleet was at anchor in Ledsund, and 
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: ‘that iB had pushed up fout block- -ships and 4 number 
of steamers to establish a strict blockade. The 
. French General. had not arrived, nor had the first 
division of troops, but all necessary arrangements 
were made for their reception when they did arrive, 
which the Admiral trusted would be very soon, as no° 
time was to be lost. He was already anxious about 
the weather, which towards the middle of .August 
began to be unsettled, and the difficulties of weather 
in these seas were beyond his control. 
; ‘As for preventing the junction of the Cronstadt 
and Sweaborg fleets, if they wished it, this, said the 
Admiral to the First Lord, was utterly impossi- 
"ble, without remaining off there with the whole fleet, 
and leaving the French Admiral and General to 
themselves at Bomarsund, which Sir James could 
never have contemplated. Commodore: Martin had 
two steam frigates and: three paddle steamers in 
advance of him, and he would give timely notice 
should the Russians break ground. “ @his,”* con- 
tinued the Admiral, “is the best disposition I could. 
make, and I hope all will go right.” er 
On this day Sir Charles received: information from 
‘the Board of Admiralty that large reinforcements of 
troops had been sent by the Russian Government to 
Finland.- This‘was the case; but as measures had 
been.adopted to seoure every approach to Bomarsund, © 
_ their advent was of little importance. Had not these 
precautions been taken, there is no doubt but that 
’ the fortress would have received a considerable acces- 
” sion of force. 
_ The Admiral wrote.to the Board of Admiralty, in 
Y 
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reply to his instructions how to act, as it might be 
determined whether Sweaborg or Bomarsund should 
be attacked, that “an attack on Sweaborg was entirely 
out of the question.” The mention of an attack on 
Sweaborg with 9,000 troops was extraordinary on the 
part of the Admiralty, which had previously informed 
him that there were 40,000 troops at Sweaborg and 
in its vicinity. This information the Admiral knew 
to be correct; and to have attacked 40,000 troops 
with 9,000 would have been an act, the bare attempt 
at which would have shown his unfitness to command. 
Even Sir James Graham had just told him, that to 
attack Sweaborg at all, would “ require 50,000 Swedes 
and 200 Swedish gun-boats.” 

But Sir Charles had literally nothing to do with 
this, beyond giving his opinion on the subject. The 
’ troops which were coming were French troops, and 

the General who commanded them was the authority 
, to-determine what should be done with them, or how 
~ he could best co-operate with the two Admirals, who 
were no arbiters of the disposal of a military force, 
as, no doubt, General Baraguay D’Hilliers would have 
told them, had they attempted to dispose at their 

pleasure of the military force under his command. 
‘Sir Charles therefore wrote to the Board that Bo- 
marsund was more likely to be attacked, and he had 
ordered the line-of-battle ships bringing the French 
troops to meet him at Ledsund. If the French Gene- 
ral agreed to attack Bomarsund, the troops would 
immediately be moved into steamers, and the place 
would be invested. The steamers-of-war which ac- 
companied the line-of-battle ships must also come on 
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to Ledsund, the closest blockade of the islands being 
of the utmost importance, whilst the Admiral had not 
a single steamer to spare; besides which, he had to 
keep up a constant communication with Commodore 
Martin, in the event of the Russian fleet putting to 
sea, which, fhough not probable, was yet possible. 
The Admiral further informed their Lordships that 
_ Sir James Graham’s memorandum — the observance 
of which their order had enforced — must, no doubt, 
have been based on the certainty of success; but he 
must provide for the want of success also. Success 
might be desired, but could not be commanded; and 
he did not conceal from their Lordships that there 
were many difficulties in the way, as a view of the 
chart would show. 
Captain Washington, in his memorandum, had 
stated that three steamers could blockade Bomarsund: 
“ But,” said the Admiral, “three times that nunfher 
would not do it effectively.” ; 
There is something very absurd in . the sds of 
blockading this mass of islands with three steamers, 
and with a large force of Russian troops at Abo 
watching an opportunity to throw themselves into 
the fortress, by means of some of the numerous 
channels amongst the islands, every one of which had 
its own separate passage, each requiring the most 
vigilant. watching. There are literally hundreds of 
islets forming the group, the channels between which 
were known to the Russians; so that to speak of 
blockading the approaches to Bomarsund by three 
_ steamers, was only showing want of knowledge of the 


locality which was at least singular in an officer who 
r2 
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had been specially deputed by the Government to 
inspect it. . 

On the 25th the ships were engaged in getting 
their provisions from the Zyne and other vessels. 
The Desperate was despatched to Commodore Martin’s 
squadron in the Gulf of Finland, and’ the French 
ship of the line Trident proceeded to Bomarsund in 
tow of a steamer. 

On the 26th the Admiral went to Bomarsund 

in the Driver, with the Alban in company. He was 
accompanied by the French Admiral in the Darien. 
On the 27th, the Admirals were followed by Rear- 
-Admiral Penaud in the French steamer L’Aigle. 
During the absence of Sir Charles the British squa- 
dron'was diligently exercised in such evolutions as 
would shortly have to be put in practice. The flect 
had now arrived, in this respect, at a satisfactory 
+ degree of proficiency. 
'. Ina letter to one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
Sir Charles declared himself satisfied with the pro- 
gress made by the fleet. ‘‘ We are all getting on very 
well. The fleet is respectable. Not quite so smart 
as we used to be in St. Vincent’s squadron, - because 
we have been obliged to give more attention to gun- 
nery; but still they are very well, and everything is 
done by the watch. I believe the men are very 
happy and contented.” 

Shortly before the Admiral’s departure for Bomar- 
sund, he was apprised by Sir James Graham that 
General Baraguay D’Hilliers would proceed in the 
Emperor’s yacht to Stockholm, with a view of in- 
ducing Sweden to lay aside her neutrality, but that 
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Austria was the great obstacle; and it was much ta 
be feared, from the hesitation of Austria, that Swe- 
den would be disinclined to listen to him, and that 
“the moment for decisive action would pass away.” 
From this expression it is sufficiently clear, that in 
case of the* representations of General Baraguay 
D’Hilliers failing to produce an effect on the Swedish 
Government; or, if successful, nothing further than 
the destruction of Bomarsund was expected by the 
English Government, unless the aid expected from 
Sweden was instantly given. 

The Admiral had anticipated that nothing could 
be done with Sweden,—or, rather, he was quite 
satisfied of it, from his own personal knowledge of 
the intentions of Sweden. He had intimated.to the 
Government that, from the late period of the year in 
which the French troops had been sent, nothing more . 
than an attack on Bomarsund could be effected. On 
this account he considered the military force sent as 
being more than was required. On the 18th of July, 
he had thus written to Admiral Berkeley from Baro 
Sound:—“I have received Gen. Baraguay D’Hil- 
Jiers’ letter which you sent me, and I am sorry that 
so many troops are coming. Five thousand would 
have been quite enough to do more than we want to 
do; and to do more than this would require a large 
army. If we take Bomarsund, — which I cannot 
doubt,—I don’t.know what we are to do with them 
afterwards; for, unless Sweden comes forward to 
garrison it, I suppose we shall not leave a garrison 
there.” 


On the 28th the Admiral communicated to Admiral 
¥3 
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Parseval the instructions he had received from Eng- 
land relative to Bomarsund, and measures were 
determined on in accordance with the joint in- 
structions of the two Admirals, the opinions of both | 
being unanimous as to the course to be pursued. 

On the 30th of July, the squadron of tine-of-battle 
ships, conveying the French troops, arrived at Led- 
sund, under the orders of Commodore the Hon. 
F. Grey, in the Hannibal. The squadron consisted 
besides of the Algiers, Captain Charles Talbot ; Royal 
William, Captain John Kingcome; St. Vincent, Cap- 
tain George Mansel; Gladiator, Captain George N. 
Broke; Sphinz, Captain William J, C. Clifford ; and 
Stromboli, Captain Robert Hall. The number of 
troops on board was 5000. The squadron left Calais 
on the 16th of July. 

On the 30th of July, Sir Charles wrote to the 
“Admiralty that he had recalled the blockading 
squadron from the Gulf of Bothnia, and had esta- 
blished a complete blockade of the Aland Isles, 
. though nothing but a superior force of gun-boats 
could enter Bomarsund. He considered that the 
highest credit was due to Admiral Plumridge for 
the way in which he had placed his squadron; most 
of which had been on shore two or three times, 
notwithstanding that every precaution had been 
taken. a 

The Admiral thefi detailed his arrangements for 
the landing of troops, and trusted their Lordships 
would be satisfied with them. He had acted accord- 
ing to the best. of his ability, but their Lordships 
were aware of the difficulties he had to contend with. 
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The Gulf of Finland was well guarded by Commodore 
Martin, and the Admiral had taken steps to act, 
should the Russian fleet attempt to disturb the 
operations going on. 

On the 31st of July, General Baraguay D’Hilliers 
arrived from Stockholm in the Imperial yacht, La 
Reine Hortense; and was received with the honours 
due to his rank. In the course of the day he visited 
Sir Charles Napier on board the Duke of Wellington, 
the crew of which manned yards, and saluted” him 
with fifteen guns on his departure. 

We will here resume the operations of Admiral 
Plumridge amongst the Aland Isles. 

On the 8th of July, the Leopard proceeded to 
Arholme, meeting with many small Swedish vessels, 
and amongst them the Royal Swedish mail-boat from 
Griselhamm to the Russian port of Eckero. In fact, 
the communication with Russia, from Admiralty. 
indulgence, was in a great measure uninterrupted. 
On the 16th of May, the Board had requested Sir C. 


Napier’s opinion as to the desirableness of the Swedish . - 


mail-steamer being allowed to run between Sweden 
and Russia with letters. The Admiral had replied 
that if the Government permitted such communica- 
tions, it might enable us to obtain information from 
Abo; but at the same time the steamer would carry 
information to Russia. It was a matter upon which 
the Admiralty themselves were the best judges. 
When Admiral Plumridge fell in with the mail- 
steamer, she had regular mails on board for Abo, 
Viborg, Sweaborg, and St. Petersburg. He there- 


fore warned her off, and in a written notice told her 
wd 
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commander that if. she was again fallen in with, she 
would be captured. 
On the 10th, the Leopard iiveeeded to Lat 61° 40’, 
' and communicated with the Veloni aa Sig Brsch 
frigate Virginie; which had been swestieg “in that 
quarter. Farther te the northward, Admiral Plum- 
ridge fell. in with the Andromaque, and afterwards 
with the Odin-at Ratan. 

Quitting Ratan for, the southward, he found the 
Hecla, and Captain Hall reported that, on the 7th, he 
had destroyed the Russian. Telegraph-station and 
Government House on Karsaren Island, carrying off 
the signal-balls and documents connected with the | 
Télegraph. The Russians in charge deserted the 
place on the approach of the Jecla’s boats. In this 
operation the ship got aground. 

On the 9th, the Hecla and Odin reconnoitred 
Gamla Carleby, and found that two additional forts 
had been built since the affair of the 7th of June. 
The men were at their guns, in readiness to meet 
any attack. The Hecla was ordered to proceed to 
Lagskaren, and in conjunction with the ‘Poursui- 
vante to do all in their power to intercept supplies to 
Bomarsund, and to stop Russian communications with 
the Aland Islands. 

Admiral Plumridge then. ican to Orengrund, 
where he anchoréd on the 14th. Off Svartken he 
learned from the -Poursuiyante that three small 
steamers had passed to the northward-on the 12th. 
He was here joined by the Hecla and Zephyr. 

On the 17th, the Leopard left Orengrund with the 
Hecla, to examine the northern approaches to Bomar- 
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sund. Dense fogs compelled him to anchor off Orskar ; ~ 
and on the 18th, the Leopard struck on a sunken 
_ rock, but was backed off, and anchored to examine 
‘the position of the rock. The ships then proceeded 
towards the northern part of the Aland Islands, and 
anchored eff Saggo. The boats were sent ahead to 
examine the passage between the islands, the Hecla 
following them, but all were compelled to return for 
want of sufficient depth of water. 

On the 20th, Mr. Swain, master of the Leopard, 
who had been sent to examine Captain Sulivan’s 
track, reported a passage with five fathoms clear; 
and the J/ecla was directed to follow Mr. Swain’s 
soundings, and come out to the southward, whilst the 
Leopard went outside to Lagskaren. On the 21st, 
Admiral Plumridge assigned to the Valorous, Zephyr, 
and Locust the positions they were to occupy in the 
cordon to be established: round the Aland Islands. 
There were altogether seven stations assigned to the 
different vessels, the stations being marked by their 
latitudes and longitudes. The instructions were, to 
keep these-atations as closely as circumstances would 
permit, with due regard to.shoals; especially to keep 
in the latitudes assigned, even if compelled to move 
farther to the westward; the object being that the 
vessels should be no farther apart than that constant 
and certain communication might be kept up, so as 
to report to each other everything seen. They were 
in the meantime directed to take. soundings in their 
neighbourhood, and to prepare accurate charts of the 
same, 
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The steamers were, however, too few to establish 
perfectly a cordon of such magnitude, and the Russians 
broke through them, notwithstanding their vigilance. 
On the 10th of August, Lieutenant Day, commanding 
the Locust, observed a vessel under sail coming from 
the eastward to seaward of the islands. « On being 
observed, she made instantly for the shoal ‘water and 
rocks, where the Locust could not follow her. Whilst 
endeavouring to find another passage for this purpose, 
two more vessels, full of troops, made their appearance 
from behind a small island, which had masked them, 
and ran for a creek in the mainland, the Locust giving 
chase. They hoisted Russian colours; and, steaming 
slowly and cautiously, the Locust opened fire on them 
with shell at 2000 yards distance. On this, the Rus- 
sian vessels were run on shore, and the troops, jump- 
ing out, got into a wood, the Locust firing shell into 
the wood to drive them out, which was done, the 
men carrying their wounded with them; but they 
finally made their escape up the creek, and the Locust 
could not follow them from her draught of water, 
though she steamed within 700 yards of the shore, 
which was as near as she could approach with safety. 
A cutter, well manned and armed, was despatched, 
under cover of the ship’s guns, in charge of Mr. 
Campbell, acting-mate, to bring off the enemy’s boats, 
which he did ; but it was unsafe to send boats farther, 
where the cover afforded by the wood was so thick, 
and the troops joined the garrison without further 
molestation. 

Just on the eve of attack, this was very vexatious; 
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but the want of small vessels on our part gave the 
enemy, who was well acquainted with every creek and 
shoal, a manifest advantage in movements which we 
could not follow. 
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DISPOSITION OF THE FLEET AT THE PERIOD OF THE SIEGE OF BOMARSUND, 
—WHY THE LARGE VESSELS WERE NOT BROUGHT UP TO THE FORTRESS, 
— CAPTAIN SULIVAN’S REPORT.— NATURE OF THE NAVIGATION OF THE 
CHANNELS, —- FORTRESS OF BOMARSUND. — CAPTAIN SULIVAN’S OPINION 
OF AN ATTACK UPON IT,— DESCRIPTION OF THE ALAND ISLANDS. — 
-BOMARSUND.— THE ALANDERS.— THE ‘“ TIMES” ON BALTIC NAVIGATION, 
— RUSSIAN OCCUPATION OF ALAND,.— ACCOUNT OF THE FINS.—POLICY 
OF RUSSIA TO DETACH THEM FROM SWEDEN.— ALAND OFFERED TO 
SWEDEN AND REJECTED.— FINLAND UNDER THE RUSSIAN YOKE.—THE 
FINS AS SEAMEN.— SWEALORG, ITS TRAITOROUS SURRENDER.— FINLAND 
SHOULD HAVE BEEN THE FIRST OBJECT OF ATTACK IN THE LATE WAR. 
— CONDUCT OF RUSSIA.-— VALUE OF FINLAND TO RUSSIA.— RUSSIAN 
CONQUEST OF FINLAND.—INVESTMENT OF HELSINGFORS AND SWEALORG, 
—FALL OF SWEABORG. 


Brrore entering on the details of the siege of Bomar- 
sund, it will be necessary to allude to the surveys and 
other measures which the Admiral had made to render 
his knowledge of the locality as complete as possible, 
preparatory to an attack on the place. This 4s the. 
more necessary, as some of the captains.of the large 
ships had complained that their veasels--were not 
allowed to come up to Bomarsund, and that they 
thereby lost the opportunity of distinguishing them- 
selves in the siege. 

The reason why the large ships were not brought 
up to the fortress was the evident one that they might 
be wanted to meet the Russian fleet, should an attempt 
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therefore kept in readiness at Ledsund, should Ad-: 
miral Martin have had occasion to fall back on them 
whilst the Russian fleet approached. It was the hope 
of the Admiral that the Russians would do so, and 
this was why he had left Admiral Martin with so 
small a force, taking care, however, that the main 
body of the fleet was within easy reach. This pre- 
caution of keeping the large ships at Ledsund was 
the more necessary as Admiral Parseval decided on 
taking the greater part of his ships to Bomarsund, 
being unwilling that the French squadron should be 
separated from the French troops; this arrangement 
rendered it imperative on Sir Charles to keep his large 
ships in readiness for any attempt on the part of the 
Russians. He had been strictly enjoined by Sir James 
Graham not to leave the Gulf at all, and when Sir 
James found that the bulk of the fleet was at Ledsund, 
he expressed his fears lest the Russians might succeed 
in getting out. 

The block-ships, or that class of the British ships- 
of-the-line which drew least water, were taken to Bo- 
marsund, and with the French ships were more than 
enough for the work to be done. It would then have 
been useless'to have taken up the large ships. 

An accurate idea of the nature of the navigation 
of the channels in the vicinity of Bomarsund will be 
gathered from Captain Sulivan’s report on his survey 
of the place, of which report the following is an 
analysis. 


« We followed the track marked in the chart round the 
Scarf rocks, and to the eastward of Biorkor Island. We 
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of them, right in the track. Between Orskar and Osterhara 
Islands we shoaled to five fathoms, and without a further 
examination of that passage I could not recommend it for 
large ships. 

“Immediately inside of Morkor Island there is excellent 
anchorage for a fleet, and apparently no danger of any kind. 
The small rocks or islets marked in the chart between 
Biorkor and Valo we could see nothing of, all appearing clear 
as far as Kongso, after passing which the depth becomes less 
and very irregular. With care we were able to find a 
channel, with not less than four and a half fathoms, till we 
anchored off Brando Island. 

“We then entered a channel to the eastward of Jarso 
Island, but found islands and rocks not marked in the chart, 
and had to proceed very cautiously to keep a depth of four 
fathoms. The open space in the chart to the N.E. of Gothol- 
mar was so studded with islets and rocks that we had to join 
‘the west side of the sound again, by passing between 

* Gotholmar and Jarso in four fathoms. I went on to the 
northward, hoping to find a, passage round the north end of 
Busso, and so into Lumpar Bay, on either side of Kalfholme, 
but the passage between Busso and Ballero is so intricate, 
that after the Driver touching in fourteen feet in mid-channel, 
I was obliged to anchor her outside, and the Lightning was 
only able to proceed to the anchorage marked in the chart. 

“TI then proceeded with the boats of the steamers into 
Lumpar Bay, round Kalfholme, and though the passage is 
commanded by the wooded shores on both, sides, to my sur- 
prise no attempt was made to oppose us. We reached a 
good position on the west side of Michelso, about 3000 yards 
from the fort, from whence we had a good view of the 
position ; and as the passages into the bay were evidently 
unoccupied by the enemy, I thought it best to bring the 
vessels in through Ango passage, if possible, so as to ascer- 
tain how far it was fit for large ships. 

‘© At the entrance of Ango passage we, with some diffi- 
culty, found a very narrow channel. Farther on, we found 
aclear and deep channel through the passage, fit for the 
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largest ships. It was, however, very narrow, and in some 
places commanded by wooded rocks on either side, so that it 
might easily be defended. Inside the passage there is a bank . 
with four and a half fathoms, but with that exception the 
bay opposite Bomarsund has good anchorage for a fleet. in 
from five to fourteen fathoms mud.” 


We have not space to follow Captain Sulivan fur- 
ther in his explorations of the Aland Archipelago, nor 
to give the many interesting particulars with which 
his report abounds; but will now proceed to his 
description of the fortress itself. 


“The defences of Bomarsund will be best described by 
Lieutenant (now Major) Nugent, of the Royal Engineers, to 
whose drawings I beg to refer you. . 

“The large fort has only guns in the two tiers of case- : 
mates. The top is covered by an iron roof, to protect it from. . 
the weather. The casemates appear small, and do not give a 
large angle for training the guns — probably thirty of which 
might be brought to bear on one ship. One advantage in 
such casemates is, that few shot would enter. ‘The eastern 
portion has.no guns, but is probably used as dwellings. 

« The towers are all of similar construction — two tiers of 
casemates, with an iron roof above. If the number of guns 
stated is correct, they can all be mounted on one ade, as 
there are many more’casemates. 

« On the slope of the hill, behind No. 1. tower, an exten-_ 
sive new building is going on, which is evidently intended 
for a new and very heavy fort, trom its position commanding 
the bay, and flanking the approach to the large fort. It 
will, if completed, materially add to the difficulty of attacking 
the place by sea. 

“ The tower on Presto Island is on the extreme low point 
which forms the channel. It is apparently formed with four 
casemates in most of the sides. About ten guns can be 
brought to bear on one point, and the same number, or rather 
more, from the northerr? tower on the opposite point of the 
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passage. This tower is circular. Other works are being 
commenced, which will make the defences most complete. 

- “With regard to attacking the forts by ships, it is quite 
impossible to make any sérious impression on any of the forts 
by shelling at long range, as there are no guns on the roofs, 
and besides being bomb-proof, a depth of sand has been 

. recently added to the large fort. For a more direct attack 
by large ships, about six or seven could ‘be placed at a range 
of about 1400 yards. They would be opposed to the fire of 
about sixty guns in the large fort, and at the range of from 
2000 to 2300 yards to the fire of the guns in the towers, 
which it would be almost useless to return. As at 1400 
yards the fire of the ships would do very little damage to 
the masonry of the fort, I think it would be totally useless 
to place ships at that distance from it, unless for the purpose 
of covering the approach of three or four heavy ships, to 
take up a position within the smaller bay at a range of 


500 or 600 yards, which would be the only means by which ° 


the large fort could be silenced; but these ships would 
probably suffer so severely from the cross ‘fire of the three 
towers, in addition to the direct fire of from fifty to sixty 
guns in the large fort, that their success would be doubtful. 
The attention of the two northern towers might probably be 
oceupied by ships on that side, but the guns in the western 
tower would, from its position, do serious injury. 4 

“On the whole, therefore, I am of opinion that an attack 
by ships would be attended with a loss and risk too great to 
warrant the attempt, unless aided by a sufficient land force to 
assist, by first carrying the tower by assault, or by regular 
approaches; or by carrying on direct approaches against the 
large fort from Presto Island.” 


The’ reader will probably smile when he contrasts 
this able report by Captain Sulivan with the “ success, 


ful bombardment” of Bomarsund by Captam Hall, 
with three steamers only. 


The general name “ Aland” is given to several’ 


hundred islets lying near the ‘eritrance of the Gulf of 
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Bothnia. At the commencement of the campaign of 
-1808, the Russians held these islands; but the Swedes, ° 
on the breaking up of the ice, attacked the southern 
part, when the inhabitants rising, en masse, over- 
powered the Russians. The remainder of their force 
was blockaded by the Swedes in Kemmlinge, the 
island nearest to the mainland, and surrendered after 

a resistance of -eight days. 

The Russians afterwards determined to effect their - 
re-conquest, and an expedition of 40,000 men was 
prepared in Finland for the purpose. A truce which 
was then existing was declared at an end, and 30 
battalions, 4 squadrons, and 200 Cossacks, with 20 
guns, were landed at Kemmlinge. As no provisions. 
could be got in Aland—the Swedes having conveyed 
the inhabitants away —a month’s provisions were also 
landed. Sweden was well enough inclined to defend 
the islands, but as the forces in the archipelago were 
not sufficient for this purpose, the Swedish General 
Dobeln had to retire. The islands were thus recap- 
tured, and Russia was confirmed in their possession 
by the Treaty of Fredericshamm. In the same year 
(1868), the Gulf of Bothnia was frozen over, and the 
Russians formed the daring project of crossing on the 

‘ice to Sweden, and attacking Stockholm. 

The Aland group lies about twenty-five miles from 
the coast of Sweden, and fifteen from Finland. It is 
called by the Fins “ Avennammaa,” and consists of 
eighty inhabited and 200 uninhabited islets, the 
largest being about eighteen miles long by fourteen 
broad. This archipelago encloses a perfect labyrinth 
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and so fringed with reefs and banks as to make the 
‘navigation often impossible—always hazardous. It 
will be quite evident that such ships as the Duke of 
Wellington are unsuitable to such navigation, in which 
alone a small class of steamers could move with 
safety. - 

As the Aland group forms the two passages which 
lead from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Baltic, consti- 
tuting an advanced post, pushed out from Finland 
against Sweden, and commanding the entrances to the 
Gulfs of Finland and Riga, its importance has always 
been duly estimated by Russia. The Emperor Nicholas, 
no doubt with a view to further designs on Sweden, ~ 
ordered, as has been said, the erection of works of a 
formidable character on the castern point of the 
largest island of the group, so as to command the 
Bomar Sund, which separates Aland from Presto 
Island ; hence the name of the fortress. ° 

The fortress itself formed the segment of a circle, 
having a chord of about a quarter of a mile in length, 
and presenting to the roadstead a casemated battery 
of 120 guns in two tiers. The system of defence was 
- made complete by a series of works commencing on 
the heights behind, and continued acrosg the water 
by a chain of small islatids to the island of Presto, 
which forms the other side of the channel. The fort 
to the north was called Fort Nottich, and that to the 
south, the Tzee Fort. 

It should, perhaps, be stated, that the distance of 
Lagskaren, the most advanced of the Aland ‘Islands, 
is only sixteen miles from the island of Soderam, the 
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some idea of the depressed condition in which Sweden 
must have been in 1809, when such a frontier could 
have been prescribed to her by Russia. The demand 
for such a frontier is a convincing proof that the . 
ulterior object of Russia, and that at no distant date, 
was the possession of Sweden itself. The gigantic 
fortresses found by the Allies at Bomarsund, either | 
complete or in progress, can leave no doubt that had 
it not been for the war, the fate of Sweden must- soon 
have been sealed. 

The inhabitants of the Aland Islands amount to 
about six thousand in number, chiefly gaining their’ 
livelihood as fishermen, and by carrying wood and 
other articles between Finland and Stockholm. The 
boats used in this traffic are of a very primitive de- 
scription, and are so constructed as to carry wood 
and live fish at the same time. As these boats are 
not adapted to encounter bad weather, the islanders 
only sail with a fair wind, so that they cannot be ac- 
counted either a hardy or expert race of seamen. 
The inhabitants are Swedes, in language and extrac- 
tion, and, in addition’ to their fisheries, possess,a few 
cattle and sheep. Cultivation is at a very low ebb, 
there being little arable land; but forests, chiefly of 
lime and birch, are numerous. Most of the islands 
stand at a considerable elevation above the sea, and 
are intersected by granite peaks. ‘here are no rivers, 
but lakes in the valleys are frequent. The islands 
are divided into eight parishes, which have as many 
churches, besides chapels-of-ease in extra parochial 
districts. The religion is Protestant. 


As regards the maritime operations to be under- 
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taken at Bomarsund, the Times newspaper of August 
16th, 1854, made some very judicious remarks, which 
will be rendered still clearer by the preceding extracts 
from the report of Captain Sulivan. 


“Tt is clear that in the shallow waters and difficult passes 
of that inland sea our three-deckers can hardly ever be 
brought sufficiently near to the enemy’s works to bear upon 
them with effect. The block-ships and heavy frigates are 
alone able to go into harbours of this description, and it was 
not without reason that, on the occasion of the Baltic expe~ 
ditions of 1800 and 1807, all the ships selected for that service 
were second or third rates. The tse of such ships as the 
Duke of Wellington, the St. Jean d’Acre, and the Neptune, 
in the Baltic, is to keep the Russian fleet in check ; and the 
manner in which these huge vessels have been handled by 
our masters and pilots is such as to call forth the highest 
eulogiumns from the Russians themselves. But Admiral 
Napier has very wisely abstaiped from measuring the broad- 
sides of any of his ships against the batteries of a granite 
Fortress ; and in spite of all that has been said on the subject, 
the result of the experiments made in this war is decidedly 
favourable to land fortifications against marine artillery.” 


At the period of the war the defences of Bomarsund 
were being enlarged on a grand scale, so that in a few 
years they would have rivalled those of Sweaborg or 
Cronstadt. The island does not contain a town, and 
one of the chief reasons for this, appears to be the ex- 
treme rigour of the climate. The Emperor had, how- 
ever, resolved to build on the island a military town 
adapted to the climate, the plan of which town had 
been approved by a recent ukase. ‘he place was to 
be situated within the line of the forts, and was to 


have some analogy to Sebastopol, but on a larger 
scale. : 
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The adaptation of this formidable enterprise to the 
climate deserves more than passing notice. Old men 
were living in Aland who well remembered having 
seen in 1809 a corps of Russian cavalry of 15,000 
men coming from Finland, and crossing the Gulf of 
Bothnia to Aland on the ice. But though the Finnish 
division of the Gulf freezes every year, the Swedish 
side is seldom entirely covered with ice. This circum- 
stance was favourable to Russia, as during six months’ 
winter she was in direct communication with her 
possessions in Aland. The rigour of the climate is, 
however, unfavourable to health; one third of the 
troops at Bomarsund had to be renewed yearly, and 
of late the mortality amongst the soldiers had risen so 
greatly that the Russian government had ordered the 
construction of a hospital nearly as large as the 
fortress itself. The climate is, notwithstanding, warm 
in summer. 

The drawback to this plan of a military town 
would have been the barrenness of the country, but 
this the energy of the Russian government would, 
had she not been checked, have devised some means 
of neutralising. As it was, the Russian troops chiefly 
drew their provisions from St. Petersburg, for the 
islands could not even feed their inhabitants, much 
less did they offer resources for an army or a ficet. 
The inhabitants pay some attention to the breeding of 
cattle, but these are of diminutive size, and by no 
means abundant. Game would be plentiful but for 
the droves of wolves which every year cross over on 
the ice from Russia. In the lakes and streams of 
the larger islands, fish is said to be in some abun- 
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dance, and the sea furnishes sufficient even for a small 
export: but beyond this, the Aland Archipelago 
furnishes no resources which would be available for 
troops. To hold such a locality, then, in winter, 
would be out of the question. 

It will not be out of place here to adduce a few 
reliable particulars relative to the Fins themselves, 
especially as a belief was generally entertained in Eng- 
land that Finland would join enthusiastically in a 
rising against Russia, and thus embrace an opportu- 

_nity of being reannexed to Sweden. 

This, though at one time the opinion of the British 
Government, was a mistake. Finland- might have 
‘desired to be independent, and to have again formed 
a portion of Sweden, on the same terms as Norway, 
but even this is doubtful. The Emperor of Russia 
had neglected no opportunity of conciliating the 
Finnish people. Favours had been bestowed upon 
them which were unusual in other parts of Russia, 
and to be a Fin was a sure road to promotion in every 
branch of the Russian service. Hence, those best ac- 
quainted with the subject agrced that the feeling of 
Finland towards Sweden was more a matter of tradi- 
tion than an actual fact which, on an emergency, 
might be counted on. 

Since the junction of Finland to Russia, the com- 
“mercial classes especially have enjoyed so many privi- 
_leges in comparison to those granted to other provinces 

of Russia, whilst the laws relating to conscription have 
never been put in force amongst them, that they were 
quite content with their present rulers. 

Notwithstanding this, there existed a party in 
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Finland amongst the commercial classes which would 
willingly have seen their country independent, but 
there was reason to believe that the blockade which 
had been established by Sir Charles Napier, had, by 
annihilating their trade, completely altered this feel- 
ing. It was true, that had the war continued, this 
loss of commerce in the summer would have been 
compensated in the winter, when all kinds of foreign 
produce would have been imported over the ice into 
Russia, vid Finland; but even this advantage does 
not appear to have been taken into account by the 
Fins, as inducing them to wish for reannexation to 
Sweden, the effect being rather to draw them closer to 
Russia. Os , 
The people of Sweden would havé liked to see 
Finland again joined to their country, and were loud 
in their prognostications that such would be the case ; 
but the more reflecting amongst the Swedes saw that 
they were better without Finland, as at present 
Sweden had the Baltic and the Gulf of Bothnia 
between her and Russia; whereas, if she regained Fin- 
land, it would expose her to constant annoyance from 
Russia, and to every kind of pertinacious intrigue, 
until Russia had regained Finland. There wes also an 
opinion that England, when her purpose was served, 
would leave Sweden in the lurch at some future. day 
to fight out her own battles with Russia single-handed. 
Indeed, the King of Sweden, when telling Sir Charles 
Napier that Sweden did not want Aland, spoke the 
opinion of the more far-secing amongst his people. 
Had England and France guaranteed Sweden in 


the undisturbed possession of Finland, this feeling 
aa 
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might have been modified. It was clearly the interest 
of England and France to have offered such guarantees, 
even if they required the assistance of Sweden in any 
-way; but in thé event of such guarantees being given, 
Sweden might have materially assisted in wresting 
Finland from Russia; whilst the popular enthusiasm 
of the Swedes in favour of the Allied Powers, would 
in that case kave forced the-Swedish Governnient into 
"ah offensive position towards Russia. 
-* Had this, however, been done, it would have been 
. ho easy matter to have seized on Finland, a country 
which, from its natural strong positichs, might have 
more easily been defented thaw taket. “The Fins 
T would have:felt towards the invading forces much as 
the Spaniards did towards our troops in'tBe Peninsula. 
: It certainly would not have been easy to convince them 
{that it would better théir condition to have their 
[country turned into a cock-pit. 

When Aland savas taken it should have been 
restored to Swedefi, but with the strictest guarantees 
on the part of France and England against molesta- 
tion by Russia. Sweden could not of herself have 
held Aland but at an enormous pecuniary sacrifice 
in maintaining a-strong garrison at Bomarsund, espe- 
cially during the winter, when the sea between Aland 
and the main land is so covered with ice that an army 
might operate upon it as well as on shore. ‘That 
Aland should so be offered to Sweden, was the os- 
tensible object of its capture. It was so offered to 
her, but the adequate guarantees were declined, and 
Sweden very sensibly refused to accept the offer. 

It is now nearly forty years since Finland was 
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“annexed” — that being the political phrase —to 
Russia; when, without provocation, it was wrested 
from Sweden upon pretexts as frivolous as those 
since advanced in extenuation of the occupation of the 
two principalities belonging to the Ottoman Empire. 
Taken by surprise, in the depth of a severe win- 
ter, and hence unable to receive any succour from | 
Sweden, the Finlanders, nevertheless, valiantly de- 
fended ther, YarEsOrys till ~at? length, overpowered 
by masses of the enemy’s troops, they were compelled 
to yield. : . 
At first the yoke of Russia appears to have been 
oppressite,: and the Fistanders, remembering the 
mild sway of Sweden, repeatedly sent deputations to 
the Swedish Government to knew if they might hope 
to. be again united to the Swedish crown? One of 
these was sent to the laté King of Sweden, but his 
majesty, closely watched by Russia, could only return 
the following laconic answer: * Messieurs, Vespoir 
fait la vie de VThomme ;” areply which is still cherished 
by some, though laughed at by the majority. . 
The Grand Duchy of Finland, as it was formerly 
called, is one of the gems of the Russian crown. It 
produces abundance of corn for consumption and 
exportation, as well as cattle of every description. 
It possesses, moreover, immense forests yielding the 
finest timber, of which a considerable quantity reaches 
Great Britain for naval purposes, for which it is 
highly appreciated. 
The country being intersected by lakes and rivers, 
produces abundance of fish, especially salmon, of a 
superior quality, which is exported cither dried or 
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pickled. Immense quantities of tar and pitch are 
exported to every part of Europe, and form a source 
of great wealth to the inhabitants. 

In most of the ports are excellent ship-building 
yards, of which those destroyed by Admiral Plum- 
ridge’s squadron in the Gulf of Bothnia may serve as 
specimens, The science of naval architecture is car- 
ried to a degree of perfection which will bear com- 
parison with the- state of ship-building in England. 
The Fins are indefatigable in producing the ‘finest 
models from other countries, and their aim is, if not 
to improve upon them, at least to equal them. They 
can build ships of any size, but from the small 
draught of water in their’ shallow channels, they 
rarely build those of the largest -class. The ships 
are sent to Londonto be coppered, and are afterwards 
to be found in every quarter of the globe. Jt will 
hence be seen that to a power like Russia, aiming 
every year more and more at naval excellence, the 
possession of Finlarfd is invaluable; and the cordial 
co-operation of its artisans no lessso. These, as has 
been said, have been secured by conciliations un- 
known in other parts of the Russian Empire. 

The Finnish seamen are equally good with their 
ships, and from them Russia draws her best supply 
for manning her navy in the Baltic as well as in the 
Black Sea. Her seamen in the latter waters were 
generally admitted to be of a superior class, and these 
have been now transferred to her Baltic fleet; rendering 
it much more formidable than before the war. They 
are sober, steady, and active, possessing all the good 
qualities of the English scaman, and they perform 
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their duties with cheerfulness, and an interest in their 
profession which can alone make good seamen. Hence 
their services are deemed desirable in British merchant 
ships wherever they can be obtained. 

The principal towns of Finland are Abo, the former 
capital, and Helsingfors, the intended capital. Close 
to this latter town is the fortress of Sweaborg, for 
the most part the work of the Northern Vauban, 
Count Ehrensword. It was commenced soon after 
the disastrous wars of Charles XII., and even then 
required 15,000 troops to man the fortifications. 

Considered formerly as the key to Sweden, the 
greatest attention was paid to this fortress by the 
Swedish monarchs. During successive contests it re- 
sisted all attempts.on the part of Russia; and it was 
only: in the course of the war, i 1809 and 1810, 
that the Swedish Commandant, a traitor to his 
country, allowing himself to be seduced by the pro- 
mise of Russian gold, — like his Hungarian imitator, 
Georgy, — surrendered this strowghold to the enemy. 
It is satisfactory to know that the traitor never got 
his gold, but lived in poverty and contempt amongst 
those who first seduced and then ridiculed him. 

The fall of Sweaborg, thus treacherously surren- 
dered, caused at the time the greatest dismay in Swe- 
den, as well as in Finland. The name of the traitor 
wasevery where execrated. The act had enabled Russia, 
when peace was not long after concluded, to dictate 
her own hard terms to Sweden. Since then the Russians 
have added greatly to the original strength of the 
fortress. It is now the key to Russia, as it formerly 
was to Swédish Finland. By the possession of this 
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fortress, the road to St. Petersburg by an army is 
open, two other towns only intervening, viz., Frede- 
rickshamm and Viborg—the former already a con- 
siderable fortress. 

In addition to these two capitals, Finland possesses 
other towns more or less dependent on ship-building 
and timber. These are Uleaborg, Gamla Carleby, 
Nya Carleby, Jacobstad, Wasa, Bijorneborg, Christen- 
stad, Borgo, and Lovisa, all carrying on a considerable 
commerce to various parts of the world. 

From what has been advanced in this chapter, from 
sources both novel and authentic, it will appear that 
had war been waged in earnest against Russia, Fin- 
land should have been the first object of attack, as its 
possession, even partly, would have been a death-blow 
to the naval power of Russia in the Baltic. Whatever 
may have been the indulgences of Russia to the Fins, 
they were not altogether weaned from Sweden ; and, 
as has been said, a strong party might have been 
found eager for national independence. The pre- 
sence of an army, together with the British fleet, 
would have given embodiment to these aspirations. 
Instead of this, we wasted the lives and strength of 
our army in the Crimea to no conceivable purpose, 
and certainly to no definite result. To England a 
more humiliating mistake was never made. In place 
of severing from Russia her best province, and thus 
threatening her capital with a hostile occupation, 
despite her impregnable forts at Cronstadt, we 
literally did nothing in the Baltic even so much as to 
alarm her. Even when we had taken the outpost 
of Aland, about which she cared little, except as it 
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served to menace Sweden, the latter power refused 
to accept her own back again, being confident that 
in the end she would have to pay dearly for it to 
Russia; and having no confidence in our ability or 
inclination to protect her, even in this acquisition. 

With our fleet in the Baltic, Russia, seeing the 
mistake we had made, treated Sweden contemptuously, 
even to declaring that she would not respect her neu- 
trality. Had we gone to work the right way, instead 
of sending an undisciplined and worse equipped fleet 
to do nothing throughout the war, the hopes of Sir 
James Graham that Sweden would join us, might 
have been fulfilled. She might have sent her well- 
equipped army and her powerful naval armaments to 
co-operate with any army we might have sent, and 
with the British fleet, so that the conquest of Finland 
might have been the consequence, despite all the ef- 
forts of Russia to prevent it. The naval power of 
Russia would have vanished from the Baltic, in place 
of being, as it now is, not only safe, but most mate- 
rially strengthened. When the day of contest again 
comes—as come it must, some day or other — Russia 
will not a second time decline a naval contest. 

To Russia the loss of Finland would have been 
irretrievable. She knew this, and made every effort to 
detach, by an early hostile demonstration, the northern 
Courts from their adopted system of neutrality, and 
to get their concurrence in her contemplated opera- 
tions. Sweden and Norway resolutely refused to 
deviate from their fixed plan, the anger of Russia 
notwithstanding; but they were paralysed by the 
political blunder we*had committed of wasting our 
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strength and resources in the Crimea. Sweden, how- 
ever, made the most strenuous preparations for battle 
either by sea or land, should it become necessary in 
her own defence, taking every precaution to prevent 
Stockholm from being pounced upon by a coup-de-main 
from Aland at the outset, as well as to prevent Russia 
from seizing Gothland — a much-coveted prize, which, 
if we may judge from the continued preparations of 
Sweden, may not yet be lost sight of by Russia when 
opportunity serves. That Sweden did not accept 
the Aland Isles, lying within a short distance of her 
own capital, shows that She had little faith in the 
measures we had adopted, or in the policy we should 
afterwards pursue. 

As the conquest of Finland forms, perhaps, the 
most complete sample of Russian progress, it may be 
interesting, in an historical point of view, to make a 
few further remarks on the subject. 

Russia rarely conquers any country by force of arms, 
but has an adroit way of reasoning potentates out of 
their possessions, by what Burke sarcastically termed 
“a royal syllogism.” England has, of late years, 
been somewhat addicted to the same kind of diplo- 
matic reasoning, but more clumsily. We have re- 
cently told the King of Oude that, as he was not com- 
petent to manage the affairs of his country, it had 
become necessary that we should relieve him of the 
trouble by taking it from him. When, in 1808, 4 
Russian army entered Swedish Finland, its com- 
mander, Count Bouxhoevden, went a more logical 
way to work. There was no provocation, so this 
was left out of the argument, dnd ‘the Count merely 
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issued a proclamation, in which he told his “good 
friends” the Fins to stay quietly at home and not 
oppose his designs, which were all for peace. In 
return for this forbearance, he promised to “ respect. 
the Finnish laws and religion.” A similar document 
was recently addressed by Prince Gortschakoff to the 
inhabitants of Wallachia and Moldavia. The annex- 
ative diplomacy of Russia is stereotyped. She always 
pursues the same objects by the same means; and 
this, perhaps, is the reason why the shifty diplomacy 
of other countries cannot compete with her. 

The Russian commander at once invested Tavas- 
theus, a large inland town defended by Count Kling- 
spoor. The Swedish Government had instructed 
their General not to endanger the Finland army 
against a superior force; so that General Klingspoor 
retired, leaving Tavastheus in possession of the Rus- 
sians. 

A division had been despatched by Count Boux- 
hoevden to invest Helsingfors, so as to isolate Swea- 
borg. Another detachment was placed on the ice, to 
occupy the space between Helsingfors and Sweaborg. 
The Helsingfors garrison retired over the ice to the 
fortress; and, in so doing, were attacked by the Rus- 
sians, who took a number of guns and prisoners. The 
Russians now invested Sweaborg with a cordon of 
light troops, under General Raviasky. 

Sweaborg was defended by Admiral Count Cronstedt, 
whose garrison exceeded the number of the besiegers. 
He was well supplied with guns and ammunition, 
whilst the Russians had only forty-six pieces of 
cannon, including mortars. Admiral Cronstedt 
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attacked both the besieging army and the relinquished 
city, causing great loss to both ; whereupon the Rus- - 
sian commander sent in a flag of ‘truce, representing. 
that as most of the inhabitants of Helsingfors had . 
friends or relatives in the garrison, the latter“ would 
feel the injury inflicted on them. Admira¥ Cronstedt 
at first refused to listen to this argument, but at . 
length was cajoled into so doing, and agreed that the 
works fronting Helsingfors should be regarded as 
neutral ground, and that no further bombardment of 
the city should take place; whereupon the Russians 
were enabled to establish their magazines, hospitals, 
and parks of artillery at Helsingfors without molesta- 
tion. 

The Russians now established batteries on the 
heights, from whence they fired into the fortress, 
setting the buildings on fire several times. The 
Swedish garrison was now kept in alarm day and 
night, and became restless and despondent, whilst 
their commander was evidently unfit for the defence 
of a fortress, From this time the Russians worked 
more on the morale than the matériel of their op-. 
ponents, and upon none more than Admiral Cron-— 
stedt himself in personal communications. He even 
permitted intercourse between his own officers and 
the Russian officers, the latter politely supplying the 
garrison with newspapers and gazettes, sending, how- 
ever, only those which spoke gloomily of Sweden and, 
triumphantly of Russia. A disposition to treat was 
thus induced, and this ended in an armistice, extend-. 
ing from the 5th of May to the 3rd of June, at which 
period, if succours did not arrive from Sweden, the 
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fortress. was to be given up. Asa security, the islands 
of Langhorn, ‘Wester Swarto, and Oster Lilla Swarto 
were’ delivered into the hands of the Russians. The 
euccours did not arrive, and on the 3rd of May 
Sweaborg, with a garrison far more numerous than 
their assailahte, was given up to Russia, whose priests 
sau ‘a Te Deum on the occasion ; and, in place of 

- reward to the Swedish Admiral, as had been promised, 
they treated him with the contempt he so richly 
merited. 
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On the 19th of July, the Duke of Newcastle had 
written to the Admiral that they were all “ watching 
his proceedings with the greatest anxiety, but, he 
might be assured, in entire confidence.” On the 
Ist of August, the Admiral replied to his Grace 
that Bomarsund was very strong towards the sca — 
that it was “a large two-decker of granite,” of 
which the number of the garrison could not be 
ascertained. The navigation was very intricate; 
almost all the steamers had been frequently on 
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shore, and one had her bows stove in. This 
rendered the service an arduous one, but he was very 
glad his Grace was satisfied with what had been 
done. It would be necessary to make quick work 
at Bomarsund, for the climate was very change- 
able, and despatch was imperative. The Admiral 
was sorry to hear that more troops were coming, 
as the fleet must begin to think of leaving this 
latitude in the middle of September, certainly not 
after the 1st of October, as from the nature of the 
climate it would then be useless. 

On the same day, Sir Charles apprised Commodore 
Martin that he had been made an admiral, and that 
on the arrival of Captain Munday, he should take on 
himself to order him to hoist his flag. 

Sir Charles had written to Sir James Graham 
that he would endeavour to comply as well as he 
could with all his instructions, public and private, 
but that all could not be complied with. He had 
been ordered to imove the French troops into 
steamers at Faro, but this was impossible, as the 
Gulf of Finland had to be watched to’ prevent the 
junction of the Russian fleets at Sweaborg. He 
therefore had decided to order the troops to come 
on to Ledsund. He had suggested to the French 
Admiral to leave a mixed force of French and . 
English ships off the Gulf, but he did not think it 
necessary, nor did he like to separate his ships. 

A few words must be said relative to Sir James 
Graham’s plan of moving the French troops ‘into 


steamers at Faro. ‘This anchorage is some 200 
* 
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miles fromthe seat of operations, and had Sir 
Charles Napier complied with his instructions, he 
would have had to detach his steamers from the 
blockade of the Aland Islands, giving the Russians 
every chance to throw in reinforcements, or to 
execute any other movement they thought proper. 
An order so extraordinary could only have emanated 
from geographical ignorance of the localities of the 
war, to say nothing of the time unnecessarily wasted 
in transhipping troops, siege materials, baggage, &c., 
from one set of vessels to another, the same process 
having to be gone over again a day or two after- 
wards on their arrival at Bomarsund, and this at a 
time when, from the delay which had taken place in 
forwarding the troops, every hour was of consequence 
in case of an ordinarily protracted siege, before the 
conclusion of which, bad weather might reasonably 
be expected to set in. 

There were then three courses to follow. First, 
to remain with hjs fleet at Baro Sound; second, to 
accompany the French Admiral to Ledsund with the 
fleet ; third, ‘to separate the British squadron. The 
second had at one time been decided on, but on 
reflection, Sir Charles thought that the First Lord 
would be alarmed at leaving the Sweaborg squadron 

. unwatched, and, having got the Austerlitz from the 
French, he had left eight line-of-battle ships at 
Nargen, with two frigates and three steamers. 
These precautions could not prevent a junction of 
the Russian fleets were they so inclined, but. they 
could watch Sweaborg, and communicate with him 
if any movement took place. The fleet could join 
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Admiral Martin at the shortest notice, and were also 
prepared to send boats to support the steamers in 
case of an attack from the Russian gun-boats, which 
was probable. It was not improbable the Russian 
fleet would make some movement; and if they did, 
the allied fleets, with the exception of the block-ships, 
would join Admiral Martin, while the English ships 
at Ledsund could be with him in a few hours. As 
for sending steamers to mect the French troops at 
Faro, it was out of the question. The Admiral had 
not sufficient steamers to prevent succours being 
thrown into Bomarsund, and he had hence ordered 
Commodore Grey to bring up his squadron from 
Faro. 

The Admiral, moreover, told the First Lord that the 
troops ought to have been up before the season was 
far advanced, and we must be quick. As for any 
ulterior operation, it was out of the question. 
Sweaborg was not to be taken with a handful of men. 
We should have begun in June instead of the be- 
ginning of August, for, in the middle of September, 
it would be time to be pointing south. These seas 
were “not to be played with by fleets of large ships.” 

On the Ist of August, Sir James Graham replied, 
that with due regard to circumstances all the 
Admiral’s movements had been judicious, whilst he 
praised his “ foresight and good arrangement” with 
regard to the French troops. He had sent the Ad- 
miral one of Lancaster's guns, and “ a short supply 
of his conical shells.” “I am aware,” concluded 
Sir James, “that Bomarsund presents difficulties ; 
but I feel assured yout will overcome them: and it je 
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of great consequence, that while Sweden is hesitating, 
you should take Aland. The next movement must 
be well considered, but the fall of Bomarsund will be 
no bad beginning.” 

On the same day, General Baraguay D’Hilliers 
proceeded in La Reine Hortense, in corapany with 
Admiral Parseval, to reconnoitre Bomarsund, in 
which reconnoissance, they were joined by Sir Charles 
Napier and General Jones in the Lightning. After 
minutely inspecting the fortifications, the allied 
commanders returned in the evening to the fleet at 
Ledsund. On the 2nd of August, the Termagant, 
Captain the Hon. Keith Stewart, arrived in company 
with a transport laden with troops. 

On the 3rd of August, no more French troops had 
made their appearance, and everything was, in 
consequence, at a stand still. 

The desire of the Admiral to commence operations 
was very great. He had heard of their being at Kiel, 
though why they went there does not appear. 
“This,” wrote the Admiral to Sir James, “is most 
serious; the summer is passing away, and every 
hour is precious. The French General will not land 
and occupy a position, till the matériel arrives. 
Getting up breaching guns will be heavy work: the 
sailors can do it, but it will require time. Ships can 
do nothing against granite walls, and the anchorage 
is covered by the three towers, which will knock them 
to pieces. If they took up a position, there they 
must remain, for retiring is out of the question ; 
there is not room to turn. If the Russians can hold 
out till the weather gets bad, we shall be in a mess. 
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All that can be done I will do, but this delay kills 
me.” ; 

In fact, not only the season, but the war itself, was 
becoming critical. The Russians, as the Admiral 
knew, were devising means to raise the siege; and he 
received intelligence from one of our ministers at a 
German court, that 300 gun-boats had been got 
ready, with which the Russians hoped to cause great. - 
annoyance to the fleet, which had but a few steamers 
to meet them, or rather none at all which could be 
spared from the necessary operations in the Aland 
Isles. It was then necessary that the attack on 
Bomarsund should be short and decisive, so as to 
give the Russians no time to do anything before the 
fleet was prepared to give attention to them. 

On receiving this intelligence, the Admiral wrote 
to Admiral Martin, that he had better go back to 
Baro Sound, in preference to removing to Nargen, as 
he would stop anything coming to Bomarsund, and 
it would be safer, though he would leave this to his 
own judgment. 

Admiral Parseval having decided that the French 
marines, amounting to 2000 men, should be 
sent to the north of the fort, as well as the English 
marines, Sir Charles requested of General Bara- 
guay D’Hilliers that the whole might be placed 
under the orders of General Jones, which request 
was complied with. He further apprised General 
Baraguay D’Hilliers that Admiral Plumridge would 
be ordered to meet them, and superintend their 
landing. 

On the 5th the Admiral expressed his fears to 
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Admiral Parseval that: the force at Ledsund was 


' being. reduced too low, should the Russian fleet 


’ 


attempt ‘to disturb -that of the Allies. Admiral 
Patseval - replied that,-situated as he was, he was 


- comipelled to detach his squadron, but me he hoped 


the troops would soon be here. 

‘The French squadron indeed arrived soon after- 
wards. It consisted of the ships of the line Tilsit 
and St. Louis, the frigates Cleopatra and Sirene, and 
the steamers Asmodée, Cocyte, Laborieux, and Goé- 
land. These vessels, together with the transports, 
brought the remainder of the troops, now amounting 
to 10,000, the heavy guns, and other materials for 
the siege. The Vulture also arrived with the 
one Lancaster gun, which was placed on board the 
Edinburgh. On the 6th, Admiral Martin wrote to 
Sir Charles, that nothing more had taken place at 
Cronstadt, nor with the westerly wind that had pre- 
vailed could the Russians do anything. He had sent 
Capt. Watson to reconnoitre Cronstadt, and should 
send another vessel to look round to the eastward. 
He took care to keep up his chain of communication 
to Sweaborg. 

Mr. Biddlecombe, the master of the fleet, was 
despatched to reconnoitre Bomarsund. He did so 
within 600 yards of the great fort, and placed buoys 
on the extremity of a shoal extending from the west 
shore. Whilst so doing, he was fired upon from the 
fort, as well as from the Island of Presto, a shell 
bursting alongside his boat, and piercing it in two 
places. One or two of his men were hit by mus- 
ketry, but no damage occurred worth noticing. 
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The undermentioned masters were also. employed, 

under Mr. Biddlecombe’s directions, in sounding the 

approaches to the ‘fortress: Mr. a A. Moriarty, 

Duke of Wellington; Mr’ H. G. Raynes, Sp. Jean 
@Acre; Mr. R. C. Allen, Hegue; Mr: J.-S. Hall, 

Cumberlarid ; and Mr. G. H. ‘Blakey, Edinburgh, ° 
' The French troops were méved on ‘board the 

steamers at one o’clock on the 7th, and by four the 

operation was complete. At ‘seven o’clock in the 

evening they were all at anchor off the west tower of . 
Bomarsund. 

The landing was effected on the 8th at daylight, 
and that most admirably, without so much as a wet 
foot. The British marines, and a body of French 
marines under the command of Col. Graham, aided 
by Brigade-Major Elliot, disembarked simultaneously 
on the north side of the island. The Russians had 
unaccountably overlooked this important position, 
for which no defence had been prepared, and no 
opposition was made, though every one had antici- 
pated a hard struggle. 

The force first landed consisted of ninety men 
of the Sappers and Miners and a battalion of the 
Marines from the British squadron. These had 
been conducted by Capt. Sulivan through an intri- 
cate navigation to the northward of Bomarsund 
to join Admiral Plumridge. The advance guard 
was composed of one hundred marines, twenty 
sappers -and miners commanded by Capt. King, 
assisted by Capts. Hambley and Clarell, and Lieut. 
Nugent. The main body under Col. Graham, con- 

sisted of 400 muarinucs, 70 sappers and miners, and 
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four field pieces. Two thousand French marines 
under Brigadier-General Jones brought up the rear. 

On landing, the advanced guard threw itself into a 
wood, but without encountering any of the enemy. 
They marched on slowly and steadily, detaching recon- 
noitring parties on all sides. On the liné of march 
they fell iri with two masked batteries in course of 
construction to command the main road, and at 
length encamped on a small plain at the foot of a 
rocky ledge. 

Simultaneously with these, the French troops 
landed in two places to the southward of Bomarsund. 
Admiral Chads took charge of landing four battalions 
of the 51st, and Capt. Penaud landed the Chasseurs, 
both operations being conducted with great ability. 

The forts were now invested. The troops had been 
landed in excellent order, and were enabled leisurely 
to take up positions where they might act with most 
effect. On the march up nothing occurred worthy of 
notice. 

Whilst this was going on, Capt. Key with the 
Amphion, and Capt. Desbois with the Phlegeton, were 
ordered to attack a seven-gun battery on Transvig 
point, in advance of the great fort. This shot told 
fearfully on the Russians, who with great difficulty 
could return their fire, the precision of which, as Sir 
Charles reported to the Admiralty, “was wonderful.” 
In forty minutes the battery was knocked about the 
ears of the enemy, who beat a precipitate retreat. 
Armed boats were then sent to take possession of the 
battery, the guns of which were spiked. 

The whole foree now commenced erecting battcrics 
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preparatory to commencing a systematic attack on 
the advanced tower. The French skirmishers soon 
found their way to the village of Finby, and the 
main body bivouacked on the surrounding. heights ; 
the English force at the same time constructing sand 
batteries on the summit of a hill commanding .the 
eastern fort, or, as it was called, Fort Nottich. The 
English battery was planned by Gen. Jones, assisted 
by Brigade-Major Ord, Capt. Ring, and Lieuts. 
Nugent, Cowell, and Wrottesley. Too much praise 
cannot be given to these officers for the masterly way 
in which the work was carried on, at night, under a 
heavy fire from the enemy ; and the spirit shown by 
the seamen and marines employed in the details, may 
be estimated when it is stated that they had to fill no 
less than 5000 sand bags, each of which had to be 
carried separately, on the shoulders of the men, up 
a precipitous rocky mountain. Fascines, gabions, shot, 
and ammunition had to be similarly conveyed, and 
were all brought up with the alacrity which is 
characteristic of the naval service. 

The fleet was anchored below in Lumpar Bay. 
Sir Charles Napier shifted his flag on board the 
Bulldog, and went up with the troops. When the 
landing was completed, he pushed the Bulldog and 
Stromboli up a creck where he could get a full view 
of all that was going on. 

The landing of the troops had been effected with 
the greatest cordiality between the two nations, each 
vying with the other in energy. The Admirals and 
Generals commanding were unanimous in opinion as 
in action, aud when reporting the proceedings to the 
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Admiralty, Sir Charles warmly eulogised Admiral 
Plumridge and General Jones who had conducted the 
landing to the north, as well as Admiral Chads and 
Capt. Penaud, who had directed it on the south. He 
paid an equally warm tribute to Rear-Admiral Sey- 
mour for the assistance received from him.” 

The next operation was the landing of guns to 
complete the batterics, and this devolved on Admiral 
Chads. The distance they had to be dragged from 
the landing place to the battery was four miles and a 
half, over what Admiral Chads termed “ execrable 
ground, the greater portion of which was steep rocky 
hills and ploughed fields.” 

The disembarkation of the guns took place on the 
morning of the 10th, each ship having previously 
prepared two sledges, after a pattern made by Capt. 
Ramsay of the Hogue.. Upon these sledges were 
placed the guns with their carriages and gear, and 

" «150 men were attached to each sledge, under their 
“respective senior lieutenants, the whole being under 
the command of Capt. Hewlett, of the Edinburgh. 

The operation was commenced at five o’clock in 
the morning, and by ten o'clock, the first batch of 
guns was in the English camp. The exertions of 

_the seamen and officers caused no small astonishment 
in the French encampment, the French loudly cheer- 
ing the blue-jackets in passing; and, in some of the 
more difficult ascents, voluntarily seizing on the drag 
ropes, and lending a hand with a will not second to 
that of the seamen themselves. 

On arriving in camp, the men were much ex- 
hausted by the great amount«of fatigue they had 
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undergone, and the majority lay down on the ground 
to rest, whilst others prepared their dinners. Their 
‘rest was of short duration, for an order arrived to 
embark immediately, the Penelope having got on 
shore under the guns of the great fort, and the 
services of the men were required on board their 
respective ships, in case their aid should become 
necessary. 

Fatigued as were the men, the order was received 
with loud cheers, and forgetting both their previous 
exertions and their dinners, they, disdaining the 
comparatively safe way they had come, took a short 
cut within range of the fire of the fort, from which 
they happily escaped, and reached their boats in three 
quarters of an hour. 

The Penelope, in passing the large fort, had got 
on shore, and at no long range, about 1900 yards, 
from the enemy’s guns. They soon got her range, , 
and began unmercifully to ply her with red hot shot 
and shells. One of the shots passed through the 
ship’s side, and took off the head of a gallant young 
French officer, who had come to her assistance. 
Another red hot shot passed through a midshipman’s 
chest in the steerage, was coolly picked up on a 
shovel, and being placed on three cold shot, allowed 
to expend its heat harmlessly. Three men of the 
English squadron were also killed. The Heela, 
which had been sent to the assistance of the Penelope, 
was considerably damaged, and had three men 
wounded. The Valorous and Lightning went to 
the assistance of the Penelope ; and whilst so doing, 
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range, at the Russian fortress. Finding the ship 
immovable, the guns were thrown overboard, when 
she floated ; but not without considerable damage to 
her hull. Had it not been for the prompt assistance 
rendered by the ships of both squadrons, she must 
have shared the fate of the Tiger. Her guns were all 
afterwards recovered. 

The grounding of the Penelope arose from no fault 
of Captain Caffin, who commanded her; but from 
the danger of the navigation to which all the ships 
were alike exposed. She was proceeding at the 
time through the Presto Channel at very slow speed, 
and had become a mark for the great fort before 
she grounded, though without being hit. She had 
been directed by the Admiral to take up a position 
abreast of the eleventh embrasure of the enemy’s 
fort; and in so doing, took the ground in three 
fathoms. It was remarked that, whilst she lay in’ 
this perilous position, the enemy’s shell thrown 
against her produced little or uo effect ; but the red- 
hot shot frequently struck her. It should be men- 
tioned that the Gladiator and Pigmy, which were at 
the other end of the passage, immediately came to 
her assistance, and the French Admiral sent boats 
from the Duperré and Trident. As soon as the 
Admiral discovered her position, he sent Admiral 
Plumridge with orders to get her off; and he spoke 
most highly of the coolness and exertions of Captains 
Caffin, Hall, and Broke, as well as of Lieut. Hunt 
of the Pigmy, under very trying circumstances. 
Capt. L. Stewart also volunteered his services, and 
went in his boat to render id to the Penelope. 
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On the 11th, more guns were landed in the same 
manner ; but this time with 200 men from each: ship 
to the sledges, as the men on the previous day had 
been too hard worked. These guns were in camp by 
half past ten in the morning. The bands of the 
ships “attended the working parties; so that this 
extraordinary march resembled a triumph, as it in 
fact was, over difficulties which had been considered 
almost insurmountable, though now effected with 
such rapidity. The spirits of the men, when on 
their march, were not unfrequently excited by a 
dropping shot from the enemy. The zeal and perse- 
verance displayed, was such as British seamen can 
alone show; and the Admiral, when complimenting 
Admiral Chads, his officers, and men on their work, 
bore testimony that, “in the course of his service, 
he had seen guns moved in difficult places, but never 
on such roads, and to such a distance, as in the 
present instance; the cheerfulness and exertions of* 
the men were wonderful.” 

The French, having brought with them an immense 
amount of ordnance stores, did not accept the portion 
of ships’ guns destined for their use. Their siege’ 
artillery and matériel were got up with great celerity, 
as they had no less than 80 artillery horses on board 
the transports, with some 500 engineers. 

The Russians now burned everything that was 
inflammable in the neighbourhood of the forts, 
evidently preparing for a resolute defence. Three 
deserters from the enemy’s garrison reported the 
arrival of an Aide-de-Camp from the Czar, and also 
that fifty gun-boat&, with reinforcements were 
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expected. The difficulty was how to keep “them. 
out, for the steamers were not half sufficient to guard: 
the various channels amongst the islands. 

General Jones, by advancing beyond his outposts; | 
was able to reconnoitre the ground in front; and got 
under cover within 800 or of Fort Tree. where - 
he had also a good view of the North Tower. ‘THe « 
‘considered the locality favourable here for the ercction’. 
of breaching batteries; and when General Baraguay 
D’Hilliers and General Niel, afterwards reconnoitred 
the ground, they decided on placing their own bat- 
teries against Fort Tzee, leaving the other tower to. 
the English. It was the Admiral’s wish that the 
Presto tower should also be at first invested; but 
this was overruled by his colleagues. 

Whilst the men were gallantly excrting themselves, 
an incident occurred which, coupled with many others, 
shows that the Commissariat department of the 
Admiralty was not much more successfully conducted 
than was that of the army in the Crimea; with the 
exception that, as the ships were their own food 
conveyers, there was no want of food. The preceding 
almost superhuman exertions of the men had to be 
made barefoot. In the Edinburgh alone, Admiral 
Chads had nearly a month before made a demand 
for shoes for his men, to replace others sent back to 
England as being useless from their small size. 
The Admiralty had sent out instead of these, nincty- 
cight pairs of shoes only, of which eighty-five pairs 
were too sinall for issue, thus giving thirteen pairs 
of shoes to the whole crew of one of the flagships ; 
the rest, of course, were barefoot! “The same com- 
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plaint,” said the Admiral, when reporting to the 
Board that Admiral Chads had complained to him, 
““¢s made by every ship in the fleet: when it gets 
cold, it will be most serious. Liven now, the men are 
on shore'shoeless. I fear something is wrong in the 
“conduct of those who supply them; otherwise, such 
a general’ complaint weuld not have occurred.” , 

On the 12th, both parties were at work with their 
batteries, in which the guns were now placed, the 
French having brought up a brass field battery, and 
four 8-inch mortars, and the English, six 32-pounders, 
three only of which were placed in the English 
battery before Fort Nottich, the other three being 
destined for the French battery before Fort Tzee, 
but were not accepted, as the French considered their 
own artillery sufficient. The English batteries were 
placed in charge of Capt. Ramsay of the /ogue, and 
Commander Preedy, of the Duke of Wellington, 
assisted by Lieutenants Somerset, Cudlip, Burgess, 
Singer, and Mr. Croke, mate of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

_ On the evening of the 12th, the whole of the bat- 
teries were ready for the attack, notwithstanding the 
almost continuous fire of the enemy during their 
formation ; but the operations had been carried on in 
a manner at once so scientific and safe, that one man 
only in the English battery had been wounded, 
though the French had a few casualties. 

At 4 o'clock on the morning of the 13th, the French 
battery of four 16-pounders and four mortars opened 
a splendid fire on the Western Tower, or Fort zee. 
Coneral Jones's battery. in: charce at Cant. Rassace 
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was directed by the French General t> withhold its 
fire till the following day. The French had made a 
regular zigzag approach to the fort, the chasseurs 
were thrown forward almost to its walls, and kept 
up a deadly fire from behind every tree and ledge of 
rock which flanked the embrasures. The light ar- 
tillery worked most effectively, starring and dis- 
figuring the walls of the fort; but the French mortar 
firing even surpassed this, every bomb plunging with 
terrific foree upon the iron roof of the fortress, and 
sending its fragments flying in all directions, each 
shock being followed by a loud cheer from the French 
encampment on the opposite side. The roof soon 
became a complete wreck, but the walls were not 
breached, though the stones were much broken, and 
- many were knocked away from the cmbrasures, 
Notwithstanding this and the yet more galling fire 
from the Chasseurs, the garrison stood their ground 
manfully and worked their guns without cessation, 
maintaining a steady fire upon their opponents till 
the evening. 

The storm of bullets from artillery and Minié rifles 
at length appeared too much for the enemy. A flag 
of truce was shown from one of the windows of the 
roof, and General Baraguay D’Hilliers, with a few 
troops marched up to the fort. The garrison asked 
for a four hours’ cessation of hostilities, as the event 
showed, with an intention of procuring reinforcements 
or ammunition from the main fort. The General 
offered one hour, at the end of which, if the fort was 
not surrendered, the fire would be resumed. This 
not suiting the purpose of the Russians, they peremp- 
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torily ordered the parleying party away, advising 
them to go quickly, as they were about to recommence 
firing. The French troops, therefore, returned to 
camp, and the firing was recommenced on both 
sides, 

The French firing now became superb ; shell after 
‘shell plunging on the roof of the fort, and where 
the iron covering was. gone, sending the rafters 
flying through the air. Another flag of truce was 
held out, and another party of French troops again 
advanced. Still there was something dubious about 
the conduct of the garrison, and the French were not 
admitted, but drew their pickets closer, and cut off 
all communication with the fort. The French troops 
were also thrown all round the hills for the night, so 
as to prevent supplies being thrown into the fort, 
and to prevent fugitives leaving. 

At daybreak on the 14th, the French commenced 
by firing three guns, none of which were replied to 
by the fort. A body of the Chasseurs now volun. 
tcered to march up, and did so, entering without 
opposition. On approaching the room in which the 
Commandant was, the latter made a dash at the 
leading chasseur, who received the infuriated officor 
on the point of his bayonet, and was about tc 
discharge his rifle, when the Russian officer offered 
him his sword, which was taken by the French 
officer in command, and given to the chasseur. 

No farther opposition was offered. ‘There were 
only a few troops found in the fort, and those few, 
according to Russian custom, had been made drunk 
before recommencing the ficht, which, even under that 
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stimulus they had refused to do. In short, there had 
been the day before a mutiny amongst the garrison, 
this accounting for the vacillation which had been 
made with regard to the flags of truce. 

The troops found in the fort were immediately 
marched to the French camp, those who were 
wounded being left in charge of their own surgeon. 
The front of the fort was well battered, though no 
complete breach had been effected; but from the 
state of the walls, they could not much longer have 
held out. The interior of the fort was a good deal 
shattered, several shells having entered the em- 
brasures, and burst in the galleries. 

The Russians had about fifty killed, and these had 
been put in casks with line, and then headed down, 
causing a putrid stench throughout the place. The 
fort was well supplied with provisions, and there 
was reason to suppose that during the parley they 
had got powder. Reinforcements were expected 
during the night, but the vigilance of the French had 
prevented this, and the garrison refused again to 
fight. This peculiarity of the Russians was after- 
wards apparent in the Crimea, the dead in every 
encounter showing that fresh troops had been 
brought to the attack. 

It was the intention of the French to have turned 
Fort Tzee against the great fortress, but as soon as 
the great fortress found that it had surrendered, the 
garrison began to fire upon it, and succeeded in 
setting it on fire. For some time this made little 
progress, but at length the fire caught some of the 
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up with a tremendous explosion, filling the air with 
smoke, dead bodies, the bodies of the wounded, and 
salt fish, with which the place was well stocked. 
The whole now became a smouldering heap, in 
which guns in all positions could be here and there 
distinguished. 

Whilst this was going on, the other forts kept up 
an incessant fire on the English camp with grape, 
round shot, shells, and other iron missiles, even to 
iron bars. Yet only one man, a marine belonging to 
the Duke of Wellington, was killed as he lay asleep 
in his tent. The effect of the shot was much 
diminished by the softness of the ground, into which 
it plunged harmlessly, and the shells, for the most 
part, went over. It seemed a miracle that no 
further injury was done. 

Now came the English turn. General Jones’s 
battery, commanded by Captain Ramsay of the 
Hogue, and manned by seamen and marines, had 
perforce been quiet spectators of the preceding scene. 
On the morning of the 15th, at eight a.m., Captain 
Ramsay’s battery opened on Fort Nottich, at a 
distance of about 750 yards. The guns, thirty-two- 
pounders, told on the fort with far greater effect 
than had the light artillery of the French against 
Fort Tzee, and the Russians returned the fire with a 
vigour which deserves honourable mention ; gun 
after gun flashed from the embrasures, skimming 
over the British sand-bags, or as harmlessly burying 
themselves within. So admirably had the battery 
been constructed, that the men could not be touched. 
On the other hand, ¢he granite splinters of the 
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enemy’s fort, flew in showers round the heads of the 
gunners. At an early period of the day, a splinter 
struck a brave young officer, Lieut. Wrottesley, 
on the hip, inflicting a mortal wound, from which he 
only survived a few hours. This was almost the 
only casualty worth mentioning. Captain Ramsay 
was, however, slightly wounded. 

The 32-pounders soon made an impression. The 
English had no mortars to send the roof flying 
through the air, but it soon became evident that it 
would not be the work of a day to reduce the fort. 
Every ‘shot told with full effect, leaving its mark ; 
the next dislodged a fragment, then followed a block 
of granite, then the whole wall was visibly shaken, 
and after two or three hours’ bombardment a gap 
had been formed, which a few more salutes increased 
to a regular breach, obliterating two embrasures in 
the enemy’s upper tier, and opening to view the 
casemates and inner court. The fort, being circular, 
could only bring four of its guns to bear upon the 
English battery. Two of these had been silenced, 
and a third speedily followed, but the fourth could 
not so easily be got at. 

The fire from Capt. Ramsay’s battery now began 
to bring down the wall in large masses, and the 
ruins contributed to shelter the one invincible gun. 
Its embrasure had become a breach, into which the 
brave Russians rushed at each fresh blow from the 
English battery, and deliberately shovelled away the 
lime and stones from their wonderful gun. So 
thickly did the ruin accumulate around it, that there 
was not time to clear away ¢he débris, and the gun 
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‘was fired from within the heap, so as to blow away 
the accumulating mass. For some time yet the gun 
gave shot for shot, but at half-past five in the after- 
noon, down came the side of the fort, and the noble 
gun was deeply buried within the ruins. Loud row 
rose the British cheers, not so much for their success, 
as for the bravery which had been opposed to it. 
To resist farther was impossible, and the brave 
defenders of the fort hung out a flag of truce. 

A hundred British marines, commanded by 
Major Ord, at once marched to the fort, and to them 
the garrison surrendered amidst the culogies of their 
captors, for that the fight of the vanquished had 
been a gallant one the evidence was abundant, the 
shattered walls bearing honourable testimony to the 
obstinate and even desperate valour of the defenders. 
As the night fell, 300 marines were sent from the 
camp under Colonel Graham, and marched the brave 
garrison prisoners of war to the British camp, where 
they were received with all the respect their bravery 
had so well won. The great fortress fired shells on the 
British line of march, but without damage, and a 
volley of Minié balls was fired at the rearguard of 
sappers and miners, who remained behind to clear 
the fort. 

There were 120 prisoners taken, including three 
officers, their numbers having been sadly diminished 
by the deadly fire to which they had been subjected. 
The delight of the seamen -was excessive at the 
gratitude evinced by the Russians for the kind 
attentions shown them, and certainly everything was 
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defeat. They were at oncé embarked on board the 
ships of war, the British officers warmly shaking 
hands with them on their departure, but only again 
to be welcomed rather as brave friends than as 
enemies. 

When on their way to the camp, the Russian’ 
prisoners were shown the battery which had de- 
stroyed their fort. Their surprise may be conceived 
at only seeing three guns, and those uninjured. 
From the regularity and rapidity of the seamen’s 
firing, they thought we must have had at least 
thirty in battery. On asking how many we had 
killed and wounded, and on being told that the 
casualties consisted of one officer killed and a few 
men slightly wounded, they could not conceal their 
disbelief in the statement, as they had made up their 
minds that like themselves we must have suffered 
severely, 

Jt has been said by military authorities that 
Bomarsund was a military siege. If by this is meant 
that the navy had not its full share in it, a greater 
mistake cannot be made. It will be necessary to 
watch this point very closely as we proceed. Up to 
this period of the siege, we have the British navy 
bringing up its own guns, and knocking down Fort 
Nottich, whilst the French military force captured 
Fort Tzee, without effecting a breach, the garrison 
having surrendered. This at least was an equal 
share; and if to this we add, that had it not been 
for the energy of the British navy in getting up the 
guns, and the vigilance of Admiral Plumridge in 
checking reinforcements, though with far too few 
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steamers to execute this duty thoroughly, the pre- 

‘,parations would not have been made in time to 
‘prevent a protracted siege; and this, as the _bad 
weather of the Baltic was at hand, might have led 
to very serious results. The Russians had 10,000 
men at Abo, who were placed there for the express" 
purpose of reinforcing the garrison, but such had 
been the rapidity of the movements of the allied 
admirals, that, with the trifling exception just 
mentioned, all hope of reinforcement was gone. So 
far then, the allied navy had at least its full share of 
the work. 

Both batteries had been admirably constructed, 
and as admirably fought, General Jones speaking in 
high terms of the conduct of the seamen and marine 
artillery, especially of the precision of their fire. 
It was owing to this excellent construction of Capt. 
Ramsay’s battery, that so little loss was sustained. 
The death of Lieut. Wrottesley was caused by a 
round shot entering an embrasure, and knocking 
away a piece of iron from a gun-carriage, a large 
fragment of the iron lodging in the body of the 
unfortunate officer, causing death within twenty 
minutes after he had been sent to the Belleisle. 

During the capture of the Eastern Tower by 
Capt. Ramsay’s battery, General Baraguay D’Hilliers 
was employed in establishing his breaching batteries 
against the great fortress. Whilst thus engaged, 
the ships of the allied fleet directed a well sustained 
fire against the great fort with their shell-cuns, and 
severely damaged it. The ships engaged were the 
Edinburgh, Ajaz, Arrogant, Amphion, Valorous, 
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Driver, Bulldog, Hecla, Trident, Duperré, Asmodée, 
Phlegeton, and Darien. Of course, the principal 
object of this attack by the ships was to draw the 
attention of the enemy from the operations of General 
Baraguay D’Hilliers. 

A very galling operation to the enemy’s garrison, 
was undertaken by Capt. the Hon. F. T. Pelham 
of the Blenheim, who with extraordinary labour 
got the 10-inch pivot-gun of his ship, weighing five 
tons, into his boat, and with his seamen alone, landed 
and placed it in the battery out of which the Amphion 
and Phlegeton had driven the enemy on the first day. 
Having. got his gun thus far, Capt. Pelham and his 
blue jackets turned to with shovels and pickaxes, 
and reversed the battery, thus turning one of the 
Russian works against themselves. The gun did great 
exccution, and when the fort was afterwards taken, 
unmistakeable proofs of its destructive effect were 
evident. This judicious maneuvre appeared greatly 
to irritate the enemy, who turned their attention 
to Capt. Pelham, greatly to the advantage of the 
French whilst engaged in forming their breaching 
batteries. The position of Capt. Pelham was one of 
great danger ; but so well had he constructed his bat- 
tery, that the men were well covered, and sustained 
no loss whatever, though the damage they inflicted 
on the Russians was very great. 

‘When narrating these events to the Board of 
Admiralty, Sir Charles Napier concluded as follows : 

“The General’s breaching batteries will be ready 
by to-morrow, and they shall be well supported by 
the ships of the line of both nations and the steamers. 
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The narrowness of the ground on which the General 
has established his breaching batteries, very much 
circumscribes the space. The greatest caution will 
be necessary to prevent firing on his troops ; and the 
little space in the anchorage before Bomarsund, and 
the intrieacy of the navigation, will prevent ships 
approaching the main fortress so near as could be 
wished, but when the batteries are established, acting 
in the rear of the fort, and supported by the shell: 
guns in front, it cannot hold out more than a few 
hours. Ihave just put off to the last moment the 
departure of the mail, but I shall send an extra 
courier the moment the fort surrenders. 

“The western tower was fired either by accident 
or design. Ido not know which, and blew up at 
eleven A.M. yesterday. 

“Tam sorry to add, that Lieut. Cowell, R.E., Aide- 
de-camp to Brigadier-General Jones, was unfortu- 
nately wounded in the leg by the accidental dis- 
charge of his pistol. He is now on board the 
Belleisle, doing well, but the loss of his services is 
much to be regretted.” 

On the following day Capt. Pelham’s battery was 
still at work, the enemy directing a heavy fire upon 
it. “It is wonderful,” said the Admiral in his next 
despatch, “how he and his men escaped.” Capt. 
Pelham was assisted by Lieut. F. A. Close, Mr. 
John J. Ball, master, and Mr. Wildman, acting mate 
of the Blenheim. 

Seeing the attack thus directed against Capt. 
Pelham, as afterwards against four French mortars, 
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ordered the Edinburgh, Ajax, Arrogant, Amphion, 
Valorous, Sphina, and Driver, all which ships were 
within long range, to open on the fort with their 10- 
inch guns, giving them a shot or shell every five 
minutes. The French breaching batteries did not 
open at all, not being ready, the fire being alone 
maintained by Capt. Pelham’s 10-inch gun,. the 
French mortars, and the shot and shell of the ships.’ 
This was, however, enough for the enemy, who, 
without waiting for the breaching batteries, held 
out a white flag. Sir Charles Napier at once de- 
spatched Capt. Hall of the Bulldog on shore, where 
he was shortly afterwards joined by Admiral Parse- 
val’s Aide-de-camp, and two of General Baraguay 
D’Hilliers’ staff. The troops in the garrison then 
agreed to lay down their arms. 

For military men, then, to assume that the siege 
of Bomarsund was a military operation is not correct. 
With the exception of capturing the western tower,— 
the marines and seamen capturing the eastern one, — 
the troops had literally nothing to do with it, unless 
it be contended that Capt. Pelham acted as a soldier. 
His 10-inch gun was the only breaching battery 
directed against the great fort, the embrasures of 
which bore good testimony to the efficacy of his fire. 
Capt. Ramsay and his seamen had captured the 
eastern tower, and the surrender of the place was 
caused by the fire of the French and English ships 
and the four French mortars, though these were 
secondary in importance to the fire of the ships and 
ship’s guns on shore. 

After the surrender of the* place the Admiral 
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landed, and was joined by the French Admiral and 
the Commander-in-chief of the army. The garrison 
then marched out, were embarked in steamers, and 
were taken to Ledsund for transmission to England 
as prisoners of war. The number sent to England 
was 2253. Five died on board the Belleisle, and 
seventeen were exchanged on meron, from their 
wounds, 

The Admiral in concluding his deariatah on the 
occasion, begged to “ congratulate their Lordships on 
the fall of this important fortress, which will be 
followed by the surrender of the Garden of Islands: 
and with so small a loss. J am happy to say that 
the greatest cordiality has subsisted between the 
French General and Admiral and myself, as well as 
between the soldiers and sailors of the two nations. 

“I send this- despatch by my Flag Lieutenant, 
John de Courcy Agnew, whom I beg to recommend 
to their Lordships for promotion.” 

On the 23rd of August the Board of Admiralty 
replied by expressing their satisfaction at receiving 
the intelligence of the fall of Bomarsund. They 
“ cordially approved of the orders you issued, and of 
the judicious arrangement you made on the occasion ; 
and they desire you will convey to Rear-Admirals 
Plumridge and Chads, and to the whole of the officers 
and men employed on this service, their Lordships’ 
entire approbation of their conduct.” 

On the 22nd of August Sir James Graham wrote 
to the Admiral from Portsmouth as follows: — 

“ T congratulate you sincerely on the success of your 
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your prudence and wisdom in effecting the capture 
of this stronghold of the enemy without the loss of a 
ship or of many lives. 

* You have judged well in every respect, both in 
detaining the line-of-battle ships and steamers until 
Bomarsund had fallen, and then in sending thém 
home laden with prisoners. 

“We can decide nothing as to the disposal of 
Bomarsund until we have ascertained the wishes and 
intentions of the French Government. If the Swedes 
refuse to accept it, and if the French are unwilling 
to garrison it during the winter, it must be blown up 
and levelled with the ground.” 

On the same day Admiral Berkeley, the senior 
naval Lord, congratulated Sir Charles as follows: — 

“Your work, and the work of your fellow- 
labourers, has been done admirably. Some of the 
newspapers are not satisfied because you have not 
had a sufficient number killed and wounded, whilst 
the whole Government are pleased beyond measure 
at your trifling loss, and may well praise your skill 
and piscreTion in having succeeded in striking the 
rirst blow at so small a sacrifice. 

“ John Bull, never content, expects more than is 
possible. J trust you will not be goaded on, or 
beaten out of your own determinations. I have 
every confidence that you will attempt all that is 
feasible, and that you will succeed in all you 
attempt.” 

Captain Milne, the junior Lord of the Admiralty, 
added his congratulations to the Admiral, saying, 
“ Tt is a most satisfactory result, and one which will 
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be considered as such by the English public, who 
are anxious for some great event. I hope the allied 
Jorces will be equally successful at Sebastopol.” 
From one of the greatest of living naval heroes —" 
a man who, without Nelson’s opportunities of fighting 
great battfes, can boast of even more numerous and 
brilliant achievements than could Nelson himself — 
Sir Charles received warm eulogy, coupled with 
anxiety for his position ; viz., from the Earl of Dun- 
donald, the living representative of the naval heroes 
of other days—a commander whose deeds have 
carried daring almost to the verge of romance. We 
will not extract the eulogy, for Sir Charles Napier 
stands in no need of testimonials; but Lord Dun- 
donald’s opinion of his position speaks at once the 
sailor and the friend: —“Those only who are 
acquainted with the difficulties you have had to 
surmount, and the nature of the obstacles assigned 
you to encounter, can appreciate the perseverance.and 
the moral courage requisite to overcome the one and 
surmount the other. My anxiety lest your zeal 
should induce you to yield your judgment to the 
notions of the uninitiated is now quite relieved, and 
the noble fleet you command is safe from the conse- 
quences of red-hot shot and other incendiary missiles. 
Believe me that I sympathise with you, but do not 
envy the exalted position in which you have been 
placed, knowing that my remaining energies are 
incapable of effecting objects which you have already 
_ accomplished.” 
Lord Palmerston wrote to the Admiral: “ Many 
thanks for your letter, and many more for the taking 
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of Bomarsund, which has proved t6-be’ a most 
important achievement, and the more honourable to’ 
you because accomplished with so little loss. We 
trust both to your enterprise to do what is possible, 
and to your prudence not to attempt that which 
would be too difficult. We must, however, clip the 
Czar’s wings before we have done with him.” 

All this was very satisfactory, and appareéntly-as 
cordial as satisfactory. The allicd forces in the 
Baltic had struck the first blow at Russia. The 
‘destruction of the dockyard at Sweaborg afterwards” 
was scarcely an effective blow; for, after the peace, 
Russia, by a public proclamation, declared the depar- 
ture of the fleet from before Sweaborg as a victory 
on her part, and this proclamation was unnoticed by 
our Government, 

The Admiral had intended to have brought Admiral 
Plumridge’s squadron through the Presto Channel, so 
as to have shelled the south side of Bomarsund; but 
General Baraguay D'Hilliers had so disposed his 
breaching batteries that Admiral Plumridge could 
not take the station without endangering the French 
troops ; he therefore very wisely took up a position so 
that he had the Presto Tower and Bomarsund in a 
line, and severely damaged the former, as was subse- 
quently found on examination. Admiral Plumridge 
had observed that the “fire of the Presto Tower was 
harassing Captain Ramsay’s battery, and moved the 
Jopard, Heela, and the French steamer Cocyte against 
it, in such a way, that the shot and shell which went _ 
over Presto should fall into the fort. These vessels 
got, to use Admiral Plumridge’s expression, “into a 
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‘yation by the trees on the neck of land to the east- 
ward‘of the tower.” The-first intimation the enemy 
had of the proximity of the ships were three simul- 
taneous broadsides, delivered with the greatest steadi- 
hess and precision. Admiral Plumridge paid a warm 
tribute to Lieutenant De Buisson, the commander of 
the Cocyte, as well as to Captains Giffard and Hall. 

Having spoken of the breaching batteries of the 
French General being so placed as to stand in the 
way of the effective fire of the ships, it is necessary 
to say a few words more on this subject. The reader is 
aware that these breaching batteries were not called 
into play. Admirals Parseval and Napier both wrote 
to General Baraguay D’Hilliers, asking him to change 
the positions of his batteries, so as to allow the allied 
squadrons to take up the positions intended, The 
reply of General Baraguay D’Hilliers to Sir Charles 
Napier was as follows: 


“ ApMIRAT, 
“Our first duty is to ensure the success of the 

expedition concerted between our two Governments, 

“ My first desire is to eall on the navy to lend me 
its co-operation. The position of the breaching bat- 
teries is imperiously commanded by the ground, and 
every delay at this critical moment of the operations 
of the siege would be compromising my troops. 

“You will therefore see it is natural, that resisting 
the inclination to be agreeable to you, and in order 
to fulfil ny duty towards my country, I should main- 
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tain the dispositions determined on with the Generals 
of the Engineers and Artillery. 

“T believe, however, Admiral, that, notwithstand- 
ing the position of the breaching battery, which can- 
not be modjfied, the fleet reassembled will still be able 
to lend us its support! which has already been so use- 
~ fal, and closing in, give a greater effect to the fire of 
its artillery, and contribute to make a breach at the 
same time as ourselves. 


“ T have the honour, &c., 


“ Baraguay D’THriiers.” 


Tt does not appear to have struck the French 
General that his troops might have supported the 
Allied Admirals. 

Daring Admiral Plumridge’s attack on the Presto 
Tower, a gallant exploit was performed by Com- 

mander Warren, who was on a visit.to his brother, 
Captain Warren, of the Cressy. Commander War- 
ren went on board the Leopard, and told Admiral 
Plumridge that he should go on the island of Presto 
and see what the enemy were ahout. Admiral, Plum- 
ridge requested him to give him any information he 
might obtain of the movements of the marines, or 
the direction of ‘our fiying, should it interfere with 
the party landed. ‘Po the astonishment of the Ad- 
miral, Gommander Warren swam off, with the shot 
and shell- thickly splashing in the water round him! 
and ascertained all that Admiral Plumridge wanted 
to know, viz., that his fire did not in any way interfere 
with the marines. Such an instance of gallantry and 
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zeal did the highest honour to Commander Warren, as 
he held no command on board the fleet, his service 
being purely voluntary. 

We’have nowhere mentioned the loss sustained by 
the British fleet in the siege. It was so insignificant, 
that we car give the whole in a very small compass. 


Kittzp.—The Hon. C. Wrottesley, Henry Collins, 
Duke of Wellington ; and two seamen on board the 
Penelope. 

Dancrrousty Wounpep.— Thomas Bangham, Blen- 

« heim. 

Severety Wounpep.—W. Mitchell, Blenheim; O. 
Carrol, Termagant; J. Wancock, Belleisle. 

SuicuTty Wounpep.— Mr. J. Neil, Assist.-Engineer, 
A. P, Brown, W Bennet, Hecla ; W. Bridle, Hogue. 

Sueur Conrustons.—Captain W. Ramsay, Hogue ; 
Lieutenant G. F. Burgess, Blenheim. 


_ Borwr Sucutiy.—J. M‘Gregan, J. M‘Griffin, ZTogue. 


Well might Admiral’ Berkeley say, there was not 

bloodshed enough to-please the.psople of. England ;” 
. though “the Goverament was a ety. pleased that 
there was so little.” “ 

One more remark on the capture of Bomarsund i is 
necessary. Upon the great fortress, operations were 
only gommencing whea it surrendered. In the 
opinion of General Jones, it ought not to have sur- 
rendered ; for, in his despatch on-the subject, he said 
that the interior of the place showed that the 
fire of the ships did but trifling injury, and that the 
Governor of the fortress, with so strong a garrison in 
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a casemated work, and without a breach being made, 
ought not to have surrendered. This expression of 
General Jones, “ without a breach being made,” is con- 
clusive that the military breaching batteries had no- 
thing to do with the surrender of the fortress. 

The opinions of General Jones have been so pro- 
minently brought forward in other cases, that they 
are fairly open to criticism. If the ships: had done 
no injury, or trifling injury, what induced the Go- 
vernor to surrender? The military force, by General 
Jones’s account, made no breach in the great fortress, 
and all the damage done was done by the ships’ guns, 
French field batteries, and Frénch mortars. The 
answer is evident. The Russian Geteral had seen 
his western tower surprised by the French Chasseurs, 
and his eastern tower crumble before the fire-of the 
seamen and marines. The ships themselves had 
commenced an attack on the great fortress, whilst the 
breaching batteries were preparing for attack. ' Hence 
the Russian General, like a brave man, humanely 
deemed it useless to waste the lives.of his troops to 
no purpose.’ “In.so doing, he was borne out by his 
own Government, npt usually over tolerant to failure: 
of any kind. This is more to his credit than the 
comment of General Jones to his discredit. 

Captain G. R. Munday, RB. N., who, whilst waiting 
for an opportunity to join the Nile, had. aécémpanied 
the force before Bomarsund; was mentioned by the 
General -in his despatch to the Duke of Newcastle, 
for the zealous and active services which he rendered 
during the siege. 2 
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The following. Returns of the operations at Bomar- 
sund have never before been fully made public. 


Return of Staff, Royal Engincers, and Sappers and Miners 

disembarked at Bomarsund on the 9th of August, 1854, 
Brigadier-General, Harry ). Jones. 
Brigade-Major, Captain H. St. George Ord. 
Aide-de-Camp to Gen. Jones, Lieut. J. om 
Cowell. 


R Captain T. W. King. 

OYAL 

Enoiuners. ) Lieut. C. B. P. N. H. Nugent. 
Lieut. the Hon. Cameron Wrottesley. 


Starr, 


5 Sergeants. 
2 Buglers. 
90 Rank and File. 


Roxat SAPPERS 
AND Miners, 


Abstract. 
Officers - ~ - - = « 4 
Sergeants - - - . - 5 
. Buglers - Me™. 2 Cs) ay a 2 
re ' Rank and File - - - = 90 
Flee * Total - - - ~ , TOS 
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Return of the Battalion of Royal Marines under the com- 
mand of Colonel Graham, Aidd-de- Camp, landed at 
* Bomarsund, 8th August, 1854: 
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ROYAL MARINES, 


Names of Officers attached to the respective Parade Companies 
of Royal Marine Battalion. 


Ist Comrany. 


Captain Chas. O. Hamley. 
Lieut. IL. L. Evans. 
Lieut. W. R. Jeffreys. 


2xnp Company. 
Captain R. K. Clarell. 
Lieut. W. IF. P. S. Dadson. 

8rp Company. 
Acting Captain, Lieut. Geo. 

Naylor. 

Lieut. I. F. Sanders. 

4rm Comrany. 


Captain Wm. L. Sayer. 





Lieut. Thos. Bent. 


5TH Company. 


Captain H. E. Delacombe. 
Lieut. Alex. Tait. 


6TH Company. 
Captain Robt. J. M‘Killop. 
Lieut. Wm. Sanders. 


7TH CoMPANyY. 


Captain Thos. D. Fosbroke. 


8ru Company. 


Captain Jno. Elliott. 
Licut. R. W. B. TWunt. 
Licut. Jas. P. Murray. 


Fietp Orricens. 
es Major P. B. Nolloth. 


Captain W. 


Brigade Major - - - - 
Adjutant site SS 
Orderly. Officer - - - - 


M. Heriot. 

Captain W. C. P. Eniott. 
Lieut. O. F. C. Fraser. 
Lieut. Jno. M. Lennox. .. 


ARTILLERY COMPANIES. 


linea H. W. Mawbey. 
Lieutenant.John Poorg. 
% Lieutenant Henry Hewett. 
Lieutenant Jostiua Brookes. : 
Lieutenant E. ¢. .L. Durnford, Acting Engineer. 


Meprcas Srarr. 
Daniel J. Dingan, Assist. Surgeén - 
Seaton Wade. - ys - 
Dr. William L. Gordon ,, - 
George C. Wilson, Acting Surgeon - 


Duke of Wellington. 
Blenheim. 

Majestic. 

Majestic. 
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Return of Officers landed at Bomarsund. 








From what ship. Name. Rank. 








fi William Ramsay, Esq. - - | Captain. 
Morgan Singer - - - | Lieutenant, 
Hogue ~~) | Charles Smith = = - | Mate, 
| Abraham R, Bradford - - | Surgeon. 
George W. Preedy - + | Commander. 
Gunnery Lieu- 
Duke of L. E. H. Somerset . { tenant. 
‘Wellington - Lewis M. Crake - - - | Mate. 
Hon. Ernest G. I. Cochrane - | Mate. percent RL OE 
George F. Burgess - - | Lieutenant. 
Edinburgh- 4 | HG. 1) Prince Vietor of) ypiashipman. 
{| Edward J. Giles - - - | Passed Clerk, 
Ajax -  ~ | Henry L.C. Robinson - — - | Mate. 
(| The Hon. Frederick J. Pelham | Captain. } At small batter, 
Francis A. Close - - + | Lieutenant, with — 10-ine! 
John J. Ball - - | Master. guns. 
Leveson Wildman - - - | Acting Mate. [$ * 
Blenheim - {| Mr, Green * - : - - | Carpenter. | * Re - embarked 
Riley ee Be Assistant En- when battery 
Mr. Alton { gineer. J was constructed. 
Thomas L, Ward - - - | Lieutenant. ‘ 
|| David Orr - - - + | Acting Mate. ~ 


. General Bara- 


Aide-de-camp to 
The Ifon. Arthur A. Cochrane | Commander. 
Driver - ~ guay d’Hilliers, 




















John ©. Wells - . - = - | Acting-Mate. |- 
e C. HL. Gibbon : - - Midshipman, ¢ 
Frederick A. Cudlip - =| Lieutonant. . 
Lightning - F. Rosey - cae { Bait (3rd 
Totar, - - : - 25 Orricers. - e 
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CHAP. XVI. 


EVENTS CONNECTED WITT THE DEMOLITION OF BOMARSUND, 


ADMIRAL URGES ON SWEDEN TO MAKE UP ITS MIND ABOUT ALAND. — 
SWEDEN CANNOT GIVE A DEFINITE REPLY.— SWEDEN REFUSES ALAND. 
~~ REASONS WITY.— ADMIRAL WRITES HOME FOR INSTRUCTIONS. — 
REPLY OF SIR JAMES GRAMAM, ORDERING TIE DESTRUCTION OF ROMAR= 
SUND.—DEMOLITION OF THE WORKS.—TRIAL OF SHOT ON THE FORTRESS. 

GUNS AND CHARGES FIRED. — KFFECTS OF THE FIRING. — LANCASTER 

GUN AVAILABLE FOR TWO PURPOSES. — EFFECTS OF BROADSIDE FIRING. 

—ADMIRAL'S REPORT OF THE RESULT. — INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE RE- 
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On the 17th of August, the day after the sur- 
render of Bomarsund, Sir Charles. Napier wrote to 
the Hon. Arthur Magennis, the British Minister at 
Stockholm, apprising him of the fall of the for- 
tress, and of the necessity of immediately commu- 
nicating with the King of Sweden,’to know what 
his intentions were respecting ‘Aland. To this Mr. 
Magenriis replied, that he considered it impossible 
for His Majesty to give a definitive answer in the 
present state of the negotiations. The Admiral again 
wrote to Mr. Magennis, saying that the King of 
Sweden had no time to lose, as the troops must 
cither stay or be removed, the French orders on this 
point being imperative, ‘as wel! as the report of the 
English and French engineers, which represented 
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that if the place was to be occupied, preparations 
must be made for the winter; if not, the sooner the 
troops were removed, the better. All the com- 
manding authorities were of opinion that Bomarsund 
should be destroyed. 

The Adiniral had been instructed from home that 
his proceedings with regard to Bomarsund would _ 
depend upon the answer General Baraguay D’Hiliers 
might receive from the Swedish Government, and 
that he was to be guided by that. The reply of the - 
King of Sweden was to the effect, that from cir- 
cumstances, he was not in a position to oceupy the 
Aland Islands, but that he must discounsel their 
evacuation. This intimation was followed by a 
letter from our minister, explaining that, as he had 
anticipated, Sweden had refused to accept Aland, 
She was in no alliance with France and England, 
and had not broken with Russia. _To take Aland 
would be an act of hostility te Russia, and therefore 
she would not do it. 

“ Notwithstanding this,” continued Mr. Magennis, — 
“the hopes of an alliance with Sweden are not.” 
abandoned, and we should only weaken -our cause 
if we destroyed the forts.” He begged of the Ad- 
miral to procure as great a delay as possible. 

‘In the mean time the Admiral wrote home for 
instructions. He told Sir James Graham, that the 
works which Russia had been preparing at Bomar- 
sund were on a gigantic scale. The French wished 
to blow up the forts at once, but he would not 
consent. Sir James replied on the 25th of August,— 

“TI am more than satisfied with your proceedings,’ Iam 
delighted with the prudence and sound judgment you have . 
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evinced. It would have been a miserable want of firmness had 
you yielded to clamour, and risked your ships, and sacrificed 
many valuable lives in an attempt to destroy by naval means 
works which were certain to fall to an attach by land. 

«« Your reasoning also in favour of the immediate and entire 
destruction of Bomarsund is irresistible, and I hope you will 
take care the destruction is complete, and that not one stone 
is left upon another. 

“Tam well pleased also with the promptitude with which 
you have sent back the line-of-battle ships and steamers. 
The work has been well done, and I gladly give you the 
utmost credit for it. 

“T write ia great haste, but that which presses is the 
order for destroying Bomarsund.” 


In a previous letter of the 22nd of August, Sir 
James Graham wrote as follows: — 


« We can decide nothing as to the disposal of Bomarsund, 
until we have ascertained the wishes and intentions of the 
French Government. If the Swedes refuse to accept it, 
and if the French are unwilling to garrison it during the 
winter, it must be blown up and levelled with the ground. 

“J shall be anxious to hear what is your next move. 
Transports for the French troops will be joining you every 
day, until you will have ample means of moving the whole 
body. I think you might beat up their quarters somewhere 
‘with advantage. Surely either Abo or Revel are open to 
attack. 

' “Many thanks for your kindness to my boy. Asa 
father, I rejoice that my son has for the first time been 
under fire in your presence.” 


From this it is evident that Sir James Graham 
expected the French troops to neatG, and take part 
in some fresh gperation. 

To Lord Clarendon the Admiral wrote that it 
would be impolitic to give up Bomarsund to Sweden, 
as she could neither finish the works, nor hold it 
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against Russia. The designs of Russia with regard 
to Bomarsund had been gigantic; foundations were 
laid to make it stronger than Sweaborg, and had 
these been finished, it would have been unassailable. 
The fortress was evidently intended to domineer 
over Sweden, as well as to command the Gulfs of 
Bothnia and Finland, and even when it was de- 
stroyed, Russia ought never again to be allowed to 
fortify Aland. This blow would throw back Russia 
for years in her designs on Sweden. 

The destruction of the fortress being thus deter- 
mined, no time was lost in carrying it into effect, the 
task being given to Admiral Martin. 

After the fall of Bomarsund, Admiral Martin had 
been relieved in the command of the Nargen squadron 
by Admiral Plumridge, who had, by the retirement 
of Admiral Corry, become second in command. 
Admiral Plumridge, on taking charge of the Nargen 
squadron, hoisted his flag on board the Neptune. 
Redr-Admiral Martin was therefore directed to take 
charge of Admiral Plumridge’s squadron in the Gulf 
of Bothnia, and hoisted his flag on board the Leopard. 
Captain G. R. Munday was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Nile, in succession to Admiral Martin. 

The demolition of the works occupied consider- 
able time; and it was not till the 14th of September 
that Admiral Martin made his final report to Sir 
Charles Napier. Though out of order as regards 
time, we shall here give an analysis of his report. 

The Presto Tower was blown up by the French 
on the 30th of August; Fort Nottich on the 3lst, 
and the Great Fort was partially destroyed on the 
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2nd of September, the French troops embarking on 
the 3rd, leaving the demolition incomplete. 

Admiral Martin therefore proceeded to their 
entire destruction, which was carried out by Capt. 
King, of the Engincers, with the aid of the Sappers 
and Miners, and Marines. The new casemates were 
thrown down, as well as the foundations of the new 
towers, and other buildings designed for barracks, &c. 
The materials were scattered and destroyed. Many 
hundreds of granite slabs, dressed with great labour, 
as well as granite blocks prepared for casemates, 
were split and rendered useless. The mole-head 
was blown up; the wooden wharfs burned. The 
stone wharfs were thrown into the sea, so that Sir 
James Graham’s instructions, not to leave one stone 
on another, were literally complied with. 

The mortars which were in the Great Fort were 
burst, as were all the guns not buricd in the ruins, 
one mortar only being taken on board the Leopard 
as a trophy. 

Previous to the entire destruction of Bomarsund, 
the Admiral was desirous of ascertaining the effect of 
shot on the fortress; and he ordered Adiniral Chads 
to try the effect of his guns against it. The following 
is the substance of his report, and the observations 


of Sir Charles Napier on it, in a letter to Sir James. 
Graham. ‘ 


Admiral Chads having anchored the Edinburgh, 
at 1060 yards from a portion of the Great Fort, 
which was untouched, though much shaken by ex- 
plosions, commenced by trying the force of all de- 
scriptions of shot in comparison with each other. 
Four discharces were made from each onn and the 
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effect on the fort ascertained by inspection. The 
guns and charges were as follows: — 

Lancaster shells, 12 ib. charge, and 100 Jb. shell. 

68-pounder, solid shot, with 16 lb. charge, 95 cwt. 

gun. 

10-inch, 85 ewt. gun, 12 1b. charge, 84 1b. hollow 

shot. 

8-inch, 65 cwts gun, 10]b. charge, 56 lb. hollow 

shot. . 
32-pounder, 56 ewt. gun, 101b. charge, solid shot. 
8-inch, 53 ewt. oun, 8 lb. charge, 56 Ib. hollow 
shot. , 

Lancaster, and all the other shells, burst on strik- 
ing. Shells with percussion and time fuses alike; but 
previously striking with the same force and effect 
as the shot of the same calibre and weight, the ev- 
plosions doing no injury whatever. The. Lancaster 
shells were eccentric in their flight,—no dependence 
being to be placed upon them for precision at short 
range. Four only struck out of cleven fired. The 
two first struck with one and a half degree elevation, 
and falling short afterwards with two and a quarter 
degrees, The Lancaster gun with solid shot, and 
a 161b. charge, was found to answer admirably, 
so that the gun may be considered as available for 
double purposes — cxtreme ranges of near 5000 
yards with the most destructive shells, and in short 
distances . almost the same as other sixty- eight 
pounders. 

When this practice was completed, broadside 
firing commenced ; and 390 ‘shot of all descriptions 
were fired, The fort was again inspected, and the 
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walls were found to be considerably damaged and 
shaken. Three of the embrasures had fallen in, so 
that the guns could not be worked. 

The £dinburgh was then, with difficulty, moved 
round a reef of rocks into a position not much greater 
than her own length, at 480 yards from tne fort, on 
which the broadside was again opened. The effect 
was almost instantaneous. Large masses of wall 
came down with clouds of dust, so that no aim could 
have been taken by the enemy, nor could the men 
have stood to their guns. The whole body was 
brought down with 250 shots. At this short distance, 
the 8-inch guns of 58 ewt. told with full force. 

From the above practice, it will be seen that shells 
against stone forts are not more destructive than 
shot, and therefore should be sparingly used, on the 
chance of entering an embrasuye; and when so: used, 
time fuses of 3 inches are preferable to percussion; 
as on missing the object, they may strike barracks, 
storehouses, &c., when the burning fuse may cause 
fires. 

Altogether, the following conclusions may be 
drawn. 

The first shot and shell at 1060 yards made but 
trifling impression, only starring the stones, unless 
when striking the embrasures, when the whole frame 
was generally loosened, and the concussion of the 
guns afterwards sometimes shook the whole down; 
particularly in those embrasures where the guns 
required considerable elevation to return our fire ; 
the embrasures admitting of nine degrees only at 
extreme elevation. “ 

The repetition of the blows of the shot showed 
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the instability and weakness of the whole work, and 
Admiral Chads felt assured that a ship of the line, 
when once fairly placed, pouring in her broadside to 
the extent of 1000 shot and shell at 1000 yards, 
would demolish the front of a work similarly con- 
structed of stone facings and brick inside. If the 
ship were placed at 500 yards, half that number of 
shot and shell would have.the same effect. 

There were, however, says Admiral Chads, advan-, 
tages to be taken into account in these experiments. 
The Edinburgh had not*to pass under a severe 
raking fire. of hot shot and shells, before taking up 
her position, or after, anchoring. The distance was 
correctly known, and proved by trial shots. There. 
were no interruptions in taking correct aim hy 
casualties from the enemy’s shot, and the Edinburgh 
had heavier guns than the other ships of the line. 

On the 4th of September, the Admiral thus re- 
ported the result of Admiral Chads’ experiments to 
Sir J. Graham : — 


“T got the General to leave six embrasurcs of Bomarsund 
untouched, and desired Admiral Chads to try his guns upon 
them at 1000 yards. I then told him to get into the 
intricate passage within 500 yards, and he knocked it all 
down in about halfan hour. It was only faced with granite, 

- and very badly put together with brick and stone. If all 
the batteries are like this, there will be no ditheulty in knoek- 
ing them down, if you can get close. Here you will see, by 
the charts, that. it copld not be done. A ship going in 
would have been cut to pieces. Once there, they could not 
have stood. But then Bomarsund was so constructed that 
they could not get more than twelve guns to bear on a ship. 

. There was only room for two at a short distance, But then, 
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_ On the 29th-of August, Sir James Graham again 
wrote to Sir Charles. Napier, to let “the work. of 
-destruction” -be such, that’ not a vestige be left, 
.“‘sither of forts, or outworks.” “This had been done. 
Sir James Graham further stated. that the fleet must 
now: be withdraeon from the “Baltic. As these in- 
structions are of vital importance to what followed, : 
we must transcribé Sir Jamés Graham’ s own words. 
“When wé know what arrangement ‘js to be made 
with réspect to the French army, we will concert 
measures with France Sor. the gradual withdrawal of 
the “fleet. from the Baltig. You should begin by 
sending home, without. much delay, the sailing three- 
deckers the least weatherly of the sailing line-of- 
battle ships, and the slowest and worst of the block 
ships. This will do for a beginning ; and by degrees 
“ you must withdraw to the southward, leaving the 
Gulf of Bothnia open, and watching only the Gulf 
” of Finland with a squadron of observation.” 

Here is a positive order from Sir James Graham, 
before the demolition of Bomarsund was completed, 
that the Admiral must prepare to rcturn home, the 
time depending on what the French Government 
was going to do with its army in the Baltic. About 
this order there can be no mistake whatever. 

On the same day, Adiniral Berkeley, the senior 
naval Lord of the Admiralty, wrote to Sir Charles as 
follows: “We wish you, if no other opérations are to 
be undertaken, to reduce your ships of the line, the 
French in proportion, to as many as you deem 
sufficient to meet the Russian fleet when joined - 
together from Helsingfors and Cronstadt, sending 
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first the sailing three deckers and the block ships, 
keeping your steam ships of the line, in ‘preference 
to others.” These instructions were as precise as 
were those of Sir James Graham. 

But the Admiral had no wish to send his ships 
home. As he was now at Bomarsund, Abo might, he 
thought, be attacked, and was within easy reach. It 
was a place of great importance, and there were 
10,000 Russian troops there, who had been: sent to 
. reinforce Bomarsund, had the thing been practicable. 
Now Bomarsund had fallen, and as the French 
troops were there, there would be no great difficulty 
in attacking Abo. 

Accordingly, the Admiral despatched Captain 
Scott with the Odin, Alban, Gorgon, and Driver, to 
the vicinity of Abo, for the purpose of gaining intel- 
ligence of the enemy's force and movements there. 
Captain Scott reported to the Admiral that, after a 
dangerous voyage, in which all his ships had got 
ashore, he had not been successful in picking up 
much useful information; but being unwilling to 
return without cffecting something of importance, 
he had resolved to effect a passage to Abo, in order 
to ascertain what was going on there. 

Surmounting the difficulties of an intricate navi- 
gation, in which the Gorgon again grounded, Captain 
Seott succeeded in reaching the comparatively open 
track to Abo, closely watched by a Russian steamer. 

Approaching within 3000 yards of Abo, the Allan 
stood close in, and found the entrance of the harbour 
closed by two impediments: first, a chain laid across 
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able obstruction, consisting of stakes and booms, 
between which gun-boats were stationed at regular 
intervals. Several other gun-boats were engaged in 
moving a body of troops abreast of the chain, the 
Russians evidently taking the reconnaissance as the 
precursor of an attack, for which they had ‘made every 
preparation. Four steamers were sheltered behind a 
point to act as their services might be required. 

The Alban, on nearing the boams, fired a shell, 
which burst over one of the gun-boats. The other 
vessels then commenced firing, but with little effect, 
except that of answering Capf. Scott’s purpose in 
drawing a return fire from the masked batteries and 
gun-boats. He thus aseertained that a concealed 
battery, at the end of the boom, mounted guns of 
large calibre and long range; whilst three others, to 
the westward of the boom, discovered themselves in 
the same way. A fort, mounting cight or nine long 
guns, had been constructed to enfilade the passage, 
and repeatedly fired, the shot, however, invariably 
falling short. 

As Capt. Scott's object was not to attack Abo, 
but to examine its defences preparatory to an attack 
by the combined forces, he contented himself with an 
occasional shot at the gun-boats, or wherever he 
suspected a masked battery to exist. Commander . 
Otter, of the Alban, gallantly pulled in with his gig 
within range of the gun-boats and batteries, which 
kept up a constant fire on his tiny boat, but without 
doing any harm. 

Capt. Scott, with the assistance of Commanders 
Otter, Cracroft, and Hobart,’ ascertained that the 
Russian force amounted to seventeen gun-boats, 
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mounting two guns each, four steamers, the same 
number of masked batterics, and another in course 
of construction. The channel was very narrow, and 
capable of being effectually defended by riflemen. 
The thick woods on either side were full ‘of troops, 
who had, as Capt. Scott ascertained, on the previous — 
day received a reinforcement of 4000, 5000 more’ 
being expected on the following day. He was 
further informed by the Fins, that the number of 
steamers at Abo was six, one of very large burden, 
and that there were cighteen gun-boats manned with 
eighty men cach, besides the troops; so that the 
Russian naval force was greatly superior to his own 
little squadron, but’ nevertheless ae not venture to 
attack it, 

Capt. Scott considered that the place might be 
attacked by sealing up the innet channel with 
steamers of light draft, so as to prevent the escape 
of the enemy’s steamers and gun-boats, or the arrival 
of others from Hango to support them. He then 
proposed to occupy the promontory of Lipsala and 
the island of Little Beckholm with troops, the land- 
ing of which could be effected out of reach of the 
enemy’s guns, and under the fire of our own vessels. 
Without this, Capt. Scott considered the passage of 
“any channel—the safest of which only contained 
fifteen feet of water — must be attended with great 
loss of life from the riflemen on each side, and with- 
out a chance of either capturing or destroying the 
‘steamers and gun-boats, which could retire out of 
reach as our own steamers approached. 

On receiving Capt. Scott's masterly report, the 
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Admiral considered it possible to attack Abo, and at 
once proposed the expedition to his French col- 
leagues, who did not approve of it; General 
Baraguay D’Hilliers not being disposed to risk his 
troops at that season of the year; besides which, he 
had a great deal of cholera amongst them. The 
weather was, indeed, getting very changeable, and 
heavy gales were frequent. 

Finding that the French declined to assist him in 
attacking Abo, he notified this to Sir James Graham 
oh the 22nd of August, adding that the scason was 
too far advanced, and the intricacy of the navigation 
was such, that we could not hope to do all that might 
be done there. Half measures ought not to be 
undertaken, and it would not do to go to Abo and 
come back without doing something of importance. 
The Admiral apprised: Sir James that he should 
shortly begin to send home ships, and he was glad 
that Sir James agreed with him that the ships must 
begin moving south before the middle of September, 
but the Baltic must not be left by the combined ficet 
till the Russian fleet was locked up in the ice. He 
told the First Lord that he need not alarm himself 
about the Russians putting to sea in September. 

This communication was written in reply to one 
of Sir James Graham’s letters, dated 15th of August, 
in which the First Lord had expressed himself as 
follows: ‘TI agree with you in thinking that before 
the end of September the fleet must begin its move- 
ment to the southward. Before this retrogrades 
movement, is there anything that can be done by 
the ficet and army on the eneniy’s coast on either side 
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of the Gulf of Finland, which would be permanently 
injurious to him? Is Abo or Revel—one or both 
unassailable? The Baltic cannot be left by the 
combined fleet until the Russian fleet is locked up in 
ice; but the anchorage of the squadron of observa- 
tion must he well considered, and carefully selected, 
pending the blockade by nature. Kiel would appear 
to be the harbour for watching the Belts; Wingo for 
securing the Sound. There is inconvenience in 
dividing the force, unless, indeed, France would take 
one, and leave us the other. But JZ shall want a 
large portion of your fleet at home before winter sets in, 
to make arrangements for reliefs both in the Mediterra- 
nean and elsewhere.” 

Here is a distinct intimation from Sir James 
Graham that he wanted a large portion of the Baltic 
fleet at home before winter, and that the best places 
for keeping the Russians within the Baltic were 
Kiel and Wingo Sound. It must be clear from this 
that Sir James contemplated the withdrawal of a 
large portion of the fleet from the Gulf of Finland, 
leaving sufficient ships to blockade it till the ice set 
in. The reader is requested to bear in mind the 
matters which have been just narrated. 

The Admiral told Sir James that Revel had a 
large garrison—“ they say 50,000, and the Emperor 
has been there lately.” Nothing then could be done 
with Revel if the French agreed to attack it, which 
they were not likely to do, having declined to attack 
Abo. 

All these instructions combined, cannot leave the 
smallest doubt on the-ming of the reader that the 
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Government was most fully satisfied that all had 
been done which could be done, and that the with- 
drawal of the fleet was the next movement contem- 
plated, unless Abo could be attacked, or Revel; and 
we have shown why they could not. Sir Charles 
was repeatedly ordered by Sir James to preserve the 
greatest cordiality with his French colleagues. He 
had again reiterated the caution, and Sir Charles 
replied, “Give yourself no uneasiness about my 
French colleagues. I am quite aware of the danger 
of any disagreement.” Yet Sir Charles Napier has 
since been treated by the Government as though the 
French Admiral and General had been subordinate 
to him, and he had the supreme command, in place 
of having only one voice in three. It is quite within 
our power to make such extracts from Sir James 
Graham’s letters on this head, as few Englishmen 
would like to read; and which would show that Sir 
Charles Napier possessed no superior voice ; of which, 
in obedience to the command of Sir James Graham 
himself, he never attempted, nor could have attempted 
the exercise. The French were jealous of the honour 
of their country, if Sir James Graham was not. 
Nothing can be more easy than to prove the correct- 
ness of these remarks, should they be called in 
question. 

As the weather was now becoming very unsettled, 
and as the Euryalus had parted her anchor in a 
heavy gale, the Admiral directed Admiral Plumridge 
that his look-out ships had better go to Baro Sound, 
or Nargen, but this he’ left to his own judgment. 
The Gulf was narrow and dangerous; and the 
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Russian ships at Sweaborg could not come out with a 
southerly wind. 

On the 4th of September, Sir Charles Napier 
replied to several of the recent letters of the First 
Lord, as follows : — 


“T received your letters of the 25th and 29th of August, 
and am glad my proceedings have given you so much satis+ 
faction. I shall never be led into follies by people who 
talk big, but were they in my position would probably do 
nothing. Many of such people are in the feet. 

*¢ Bomarsund is blown up, but the destruction of the new 
works is neglected. [ wrote to the General on the subject, 
and send you my letter. I shall leave the Ajaz and 
Cumberland there to assist, and Admiral Martin also. When 
done, I shall send those two ships home, which I think will 
mect with your wishes, and shall desire Admiral Martin to 
withdraw from the Gulf of Bothnia, when dangerous, In- 
deed, it can hardly now be considered a blockade, ‘as we were 
obliged to give it up in order to take charge of the different 
passages in the Aland Islands. 

Sept. 5th, Ledsund. “1 came down here last night,Jn 
the middle wately wind shifted suddenly to the north- 
west in a heavy squall. The French Admiral’s ship and two 
frigates drove with top-gallant yards across, Before the 
Admiral brought up, he was in our hawse, with our dolphin- 
striker thumping on his poop — our cable out to the clinch, 
Had he come on board us we should have been a wreck and 
on shore in half an hour, whilst we should probably have 
taken the James Watt with us. Happily, he brought up, 
and we shackled the sheet cable to the bower, and were enabled 
to veer fifty fathoms.” 
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CHAP. XVI. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ALLIED COMMANDERS UP TO THE DEPAR- 
TURE OF TNE FRENCH MILITARY FORCE FOR CHERBOURG. 


OPINIONS OF GENERAL JONES ON TIE CAPTURE OF SWEARORG. — ORDERS 
FROM THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH GOVERNMENTS TO RETURN, — IN- 
SPECTION OF SWEABORG BY THE FRENCH GENERAL AND ADMIRAL, — 
REPORT OF GENERAL JONES. DESTRUCTION OF SWEABORG OF “EASY 
EXECUTION,” —REMARKS ON GENERAL JONES'S REPORT. — SIR CHARLES 
NAPIER’S NOTE THEREON. ~ FRENCH TROOPS ORDERED TO CHERBOURG. 
—SWEDEX REMOVES HER GUN-BOATS FROM GOTTENBURG TO STOCK- 
HOLM.*—THE ADMIRAL DIRECTED TO ASCERTAIN WHAT FURTHER OPE- 
RATIONS REMAINED TO BE UNDERTAKEN. ~~GENERAL JONES'S PLAN RE- 
JECTED BY THE FRENCH, BEING PRONOUNCED IMPOSSIBLE BY GENERAL 
BARAGUAY D'HILLIERS,— LETTER OF GENERAL NIEL DEMOLISHING 
GENERAL JONES'S PLAN. —GRNERAL NIEL'S PLAN. — REMARKS THERE- 
ON,— FURTHER EXAMINATION OF GENERAL JONES'S PLAN, AND COM- 
PARISON WITH HIS OWN PREVIOUS REPORT. — OPINION OF TIE EMPEROR 
OF THR FRENCH. FORESIGHT AND ENERGY OF THE EMPEROR CON+ 
TRASTED WITH THOSE OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. —$IR HOWARD 
DOUGLAS ON BATTERIES AGAINST SHIPS. 


On the 27th of August Gen. Jones had transmitted to 
the Admiral certain opinions which he had formed 
relative to the capture of Sweaborg. The circum- 
stances under which Gen. Jones made this report are 
worthy of narration, as the report itself afterwards 
became of considerable importance as regarded the 
course pursued by the Admiralty. 
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Gen. Baraguay D’Hilliers, Admiral Parseval, and 
Sir Charles Napier had decided, and had so told their 
respective Governments, that nothing could be done 
with Sweaborg during the present year, both from 
want of gun and mortar-boats and other materials for 
a siege, and from the advanced season of the year, 
which rendered it imperative that the French troops 
should get away from the Baltic as soon as possible, 
as, now that Sweden had declined to accept Aland, it. 
was out of the question that the French troops should 
winter in the Baltic; and therefore no time was to be 
lost in their return to France. 

Both the French and English Governments fully 
concurred in these views, the French Government 
ordering their troops back to Cherbourg, and Sir 
James Graham, as well as Admiral Berkeley, directing 
Sir Charles Napier to begin to send home his ships, 
where they were wanted to relieve the ships on other 
stations. As both the French General and the 
French Admiral had declined the attack on Abo, and 
ay it was known that there were 50,000 troops at 
Revel, nothing more could be done there; in this view 
both the Allied Governments had concurred. 

But Gen. Baraguay D’Hilliers, not having scen 
Sweaborg, was unwilling to leave without having 
inspected it, and with this view, he himself, in com- 
pany with Gen. Niel, an Engineer officer who had 
accompanied him to the Baltic, and Admiral Parseval, 
went up to Sweaborg for the purpose; Sir Charles 
Napier, having long before formed his opinions on 
Sweaborg,—both from his own inspection, from the 
reports of the inshore *squadron, and especially from 
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the reports of Capt. Sulivan, who, in addition to his 
surveys, had most favourable opportunities of inspec- 
ting the fortifications, when twice in with a flag of 
truce, and who had reported to the Government how it 
might be taken when means were supplied in the 
following year—remained in Ledsund’ with the 
fleets. 

The French Admiral and General were piloted to 
Sweaborg by the Lighining, under the command of 
Capt. Sulivan, who, from his previous opportunities, 
as well as his ability as a surveyor, knew most about 
the Channels. Gen. Jones also went up with Capt. 
Sulivan in the Lightning, and, together with the French 
authorities, obtained a good general view of the forti- 
fications. 

The inspection fully satisfied Gen. Baraguay D’Hil- 
liers and Gen. Niel that there was nothing to be 
done with Sweaborg with the number of troops pre- 
sent, and particularly at this season of the year; and 
Admiral Parseval, together with Sir Charles Napier, 
had long before come to the same conclusion. On 
returning, however, Gen. Jones made a report to the 
Admiral of a different tendency, though it must have 
argued no small confidence in his own abilities, to 
make a report from casual inspection on what the 
“Admirals had already decided from actual survey, 
especially as regarded the operations of the flcets; 
though the recommendations of Gen. Jones are based 
upon military operations, and rather concerned Gen. 
Baraguay D’Hilliers than the Allied Admirals. Gen. 
Jones’s report was as follows : — 
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“TLM.S. Lightning, at Sea, 
27th August, 1854. 
“ SWEABORG. 

« A VERY erroneous opinion will be formed of the strength 
of the fortifications of Sweaborg by a mere inspection of the 
plans only. The works do not present those regular lines 
as represented on the plans, and moreover the ground in 
front of them is much broken, and in parts intersected with 
walls and gatdens, which must interfere very much with the 
efficacy of the fire from the batteries between them and the 
sea, 

* The works appear to be filled with barracks, storehouses, 
and public buildings, evidently leaving but a small area of 
ground unoccupied in their interior. 

“The defences appear to have been constructed with a 
view to resist an attack on the town and harbour fronts; 
evidently not anticipating or considering that an attack would 
ever be made from, the sea. During the present summer 
several additional works must have been thrown up, par- 
ticularly on Bak Holmen and islands to the eastward. 

“ Sweaborg being purely a military and naval establish- 
ment, all persons residing or quartered upon the islands 
must be regarded as non-combatants. 

“The usual force stationed in Sweaborg is no doubt at 
all times considerable, and not to be disregarded. At the 
same time it must be borne in mind that such a garrison is 
necessarily much subdivided between the numerous islands 
they have to garrison. 

“ Sweaborg, from its insular position, is naturally a very 
strong one, and not open to a regular attack. Such being 
the case, it then becomes necessary to ascertain in what way 
such an important establishment can be injured or destroyed. 
After a careful reconnaissance, the only mode which appears 
to present itself with any prospect of success, is by a heavy 
bombardment from a combined operation by land and sea. 4 
Sorce of 5000 men should be thrown ashore on the Island of 
Bak Holmen, on which heavy batteries of guns and mortars 
could be constructed ; antl when ready to open their fire, the 
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ships should take up their positions for commencing simul- 
taneously with the land batteries; the fronts of the whole of 
the line of works facing the sea should be attacked while this 
was going on; the battery on Bak Holmen would take them 
in flank, and enfilade the entire of the principal works in 
Vargon, and dockyard, warehouses, &c. From such a heavy 
concentrated fire the buildings would soon be Iaid in ruins 
and set on fire. Large rockets would be found very effica- 
cious. The buildings of Sweaborg no doubt contain a great 
deal of combustible material, from the general mode of 
constructing houses, and wood being the cheapest material, 
and most casily procured. 

“ Helsingfors has not been taken into consideration, as 
from its situation the troops quartered in it could take very 
little, if any, part in the defence of Sweaborg. At the same 
time it would be proper to occupy their attention by the 
appearance of an intention to land, and to take possession of 
the town, 

“The above is merely an outline of what is feasible, prac- 
ticable, and of easy execution, should the destruction of the 
arsenal be considered a desirable object. Should it be deter- 
mined to make such an attack, a more close and particular 
reconnaissance would be desirable, in order to ascertain the 
best points for landing the troops in Bak Holmen, and also 
the particular stations for the different ships to be engaged. 
Should everything prove favourable, the operation ought not 
to occupy more than seven or eight days. 

« The close of the summer season may probably be consi- 
dered the best for bombarding Sweaborg, as the winter 
following close upon the destruction of the public establish- 
ments and buildings would preclude the possibility of repair- 
ing or rebuilding them during a northern winter. 

(Signed) «Harry D. Jones, 
© Brigadicr General.” 


If the reader will turn to Sir Charles Napier’s plan 
of attacking Sweaborg, when the Government should 
send out the means for attatk, he will sec that 
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General Jones's plan contained nothing new, except 
the 5000 troops to be landed on Bak Holmen ; 
though when making this suggestion of “ easy exe- 
cution,” General Jones could hardly have been aware 
of the Admiralty having previously sent out to Sir 
Charles Napier a communication pointing out that 
there were 40,000 troops in Sweaborg and its vicinity, 
or he would not have proposed to operate against 
such a force, defended by one of the strongest garri- 
sons in existence, with 5000 men only! Since that 
communication had been made, there was reason to 
believe that those troops had even been strengthened, 
which makes Gencral Jones’s suggestion the more sin- 
gular; the military rule being, that the besieging force 
should be three times the strength of the garrison ; 
so that, in place of 5000, supposing the enemy’s troops 
available, the besieging troops ought to have been 
120,000. Sir Charles Napier had said that it would 
require 50,000; Sir J. Graham, 50,000 Swedes and 
200 Swedish gun-boats. General Jones said, “ 5000 
men.” 

General Jones also required “ mortars and large 
rockets.” The Admiral had not so much as one of 
either in his flect, as General Jones knew. The 
French army had four mortars; but, as will presently 
be seen, General Baraguay D’Hilliers was too good 
a general to permit them to be used, at that season 
of the year, for any such operation, however « easy 
of execution ” it might appear to Gencral Jones, 

On receiving the preceding report, the Admiral at 
once transmitted it to his French colleague and to 
the Board of Admiralty, with the followine remarke : 
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“T agree with the report of General Jones, as will 
be seen by a letter which I wrote some time ago to 
Sir James Graham; except that part of the report 
proposing to land 5000 men at Bak Holmen. The 
place is of too much importance to be feebly gar- 
risoned; and if you land 5000 men, the Russians 
will pass 10,000 men over Gustaffs Sward, and make 
them all prisoners.” 

To the preceding report General Jones appended 
another on Revel, but as there was no intention on 
the part of the Allied forces to attack Revel, it need 
not be further alluded to. 

On the 3rd of September Gencral Baraguay D’Hil- 
liers notified to Sir Charles Napier, that, on the 29th 
of August, the Minister of War, conformably to the 
orders of the Emperor, had directed him to evacuate 
Bomarsund, as Sweden would not take possession of 
it; and had moreover ordered the French troops back 
to Cherbourg. 

Just at this period some sensation was pro- 
duced by the intelligence that Sweden had ordered 
all her gun-boats from Gottenburg to Stockholm, 
and that the order had been executed. The Swedish 
people took this movement as an indication that 
something was about to be done, and that the Go- 
vernment would open the port of Carlserona and 
other ports as wintering places for the Allies. All 
this was, however, fallacious, though the movement 
of the gun-boats appeared to indicate that Sweden 
was making some preparations for the following 
spring. 

On the 4th of September the Board of Admiralty 
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directed Sir Charles, that, “as the season was drawing 
to a close, during which so large a combined fleet would 
be able to remain in the Baltic, he should consult with 
the French General and Admiral, as well as with his 
own Admirals, as to what further operations remained 
to be undertaken this year.” 

There was scarcely any need of the injunction to 
consult his colleagues as to further operations, 
though, as the French General had sailed, he could 
not be consulted. Before the departure of the troops, 
Sir Charles had laid General Jones’s plan before 
the French Commanders-in-Chief, who would have 
nothing to do with it, and very rightly so; for a 
more Quixotic plan than that of attacking a large 
Russian army, sheltered by one of the strongest 
fortresses in existence, and that with 5000 troops, 
aided by ships which could not get up to the fortress 
from danger of sunken rocks, has seldom” been 
broached. The best proof, perhaps, of this is, that 
in the following year, when supplicd with gun and 
mortar-boats, rockets, &c., Admiral Dundas did not 
make any attempt on the batteries with his ships, 
but was alone able, with his mortar-boats and gun- 
boats, to burn at long range all that was combustible. 

How, then, the first Baltic fleet, under Sir Charles 
Napier and Admiral Parseval, was to effect without 
either mortar-boats or rockets that which Admiral 
Dundas could not effect with them, can only be 
explained by General Jones himself; for, assuredly, 
neither the Allied Admirals nor the French General 
could enter into the merits of his plan so as to 
induce them to adopt It. 
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As so much was afterwards -made of this’ plan of. 
General Jones, when it suited the purpose of the Ad- 
miralty, it is necessary to be. vey pene in all 
that relates to it. -, : 

General Baraguay D'itliers, in a letter to ‘Sir 
Charles Napier, dated 2nd September, pronounced. 
that General Jones’s plan of attacking Sweaborg, as 
regarded the combined opcration of the fleet or, army - 
at this dangerous season of the year, appeared to 
Admiral Parseval and himself equally impossible. 

As the matter has become one of historical im- 
portance far transcending the plan itself, it will be 
better to give General Baraguay D’ ‘Hillier’s opinion 
in his own words. 


“ Vous m’ayez fait 'honneur, Monsieur I’Amiral, de me * : 
communiquer un rapport de M. Gen. Jones, sur la forteresse 
de Sweaborg. M. le Gen. de Division Nicl, quia pris con- ' 
naissance de ce méme rapport, m’a écrit la lettre ci-jointe que 
j’ai Yhonneur de vous transmettre. Nous partagions Yopinion 
de M. le Gen. Jones, que Sweaborg peut ¢tre attaqué et pris 
par les flottes, si elles veulent faire contre cette forteresse une 
attaque sérieuse: sans doute, Vaction des troupes de terre, 
débarquées sur Bak Holmen, pourrait contribuer au succes. 
Mais cette action gui nécessiterait un débarquement d cette 
gpoque dangereuse de Larmée parait & M. UAmiral Parseval 
comme & nous également impossible.” 


«You have done me the honour to communicate to me 
Gen. Jones’s report on Sweaborg. Gen. Niel, who has taken 
cognisance of the same report, has written me the accom- 
panying letter. We partake of the opinion of General Jones, 
that Sweaborg can be attacked and taken with the fleets, if 
it were desirable to make a serious attack. No doubt the 
co operation of the troops landed at Bak Holmen would con~ 
tribute to its success. But this operation, which would 
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necessitate the debarkation of the troops at this dangerous 
“period of the year, appears both to Admiral Parseval and 
* ourselves equally émpossible.” 


’ From the expression in the above letter “ nous 
partagions Yopinion de M. le Gen. Jones, Sweaborg 
peut étre attaqué par les flottes,” it would appear 
that.Gen. Baraguay d’Hilliers had mistaken the pur- 
‘port of Gen. Jones’s report, which was not to make 
the attack by the eombined fleets alone, but with the 
aid of 5000 of Gen. Baraguay D’Hilliers’ army. The 
“French General afterwards notices this, but his first 
expression is ambiguous. 

The annexed is a translation of General Niel’s 


letter, referred to as above by General Baraguay 
-D’Hilliers. 


. “GENERAL, ; 

“I proceed to take cognisance of a report made by Gen. 
Jones on Sweaborg, which report has been communicated to 
you by Admiral Napier. 

“Gen. Jones thinks the strength of Sweaborg much ex- 
aggerated, and that in eight days it could be destroyed, if —- 
taking possession of Bak Holmen with 5000 troops, and con- 
structing on that island several gun and mortar batteries 
against the Sweaborg fortifications, if these batteries were 
brought into play at the same time that the two fleets, 
moored head and stern against the fortified island, should 
concentrate their fire on the sea fronts, which are incontestably 
the weakest. 

*T have already informed the Minister of War, that I did 
not think that fortifications on so confined a space as that of 
the islands of Sweaborg, could long resist the effects of a bom- 
bardment. I do not at all doubt that the plan of attack 
proposed by Gen. Jones may lead to the destruction, if not 
to the taking possession of the fortifications of Sweaborg; 

EE 
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but here are the reasons which prevent me from proposing a 
complete adoption of it. 

“In the first place it is to be remarked, that as soon as the 
fortifications of Sweaborg are threatened with destruction, 
the Russian fleet will go and take refuge at the further ex- 
tremity of the roadstead, more than 3000 metres distant, and 
under the protection of the land batteries erected at Helsing- 
fors, in order that the destruction of the fortified island may 
not bring with it the loss of the fleet. 

* But the most important observation I have to make is, 
that if the fleets really wish to take up a position at easy 
range of the guns of the fortifications,— say within three or 
four cables’ length,—this would perfectly suffice to destroy 
and render completely untenable the fortress of Sweabora, 
and the island of Bak Holmen, which is but an advanced 
post, will fall with the same blow, with all the land batteries 
which have been erected there, whilst the batteries of the 
Helsingfors roadstead will, in consequence, remain de- 
fenceless. If, on the contrary, the fleets do not take up such 
position, but one twelve -or fourteen cables’ length off,—to 
take advantage of the differences of the calibre of guns, much 
greater in marine artillery than in shore artillery,— they 
will produce no effect on the fortifications against which they 
are acting. In this case, there can be only one serious 
attack, that on the land batteries of Bak Holmen, which I 
look upon as insufficient with our present means, as I am 
about to explain. 

« The island of Bak Holmen cannot be carried without 
great loss, The Russians have there constructed three bat- 
teries; that of twelve guns, situated on the edge of the 
channel, is a raking battery. The approaches, moreover, are 
flanked on one side by the fortifications of Gustavsvard: on 
the other, by a redoubt established on another island to the 
right (Kung’s Holmen). The force which the Russians 
maintain in Helsingfors is computed at 15,000 men. These 
forces would continually be increasing if the fort were at- 
tacked. Besides these, there are 10,000 men of the line. 
The certainty of being able to-withdraw their troops from 
Bak Helmen by the roadstead, without receiving a shot, 
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shows that the Russians would not fail to throw a large num- 
ber of men into this island to defend it. If we admit that 
it will be taken from the Russians, we cannot dispute 
that this occupation will cost us dear. Then again, it will be 
necessary to occupy beforehand a position for the 5000 men 
who will be .at Bak Holmen, under fire of the batteries of 
Sweaborg, as well as under that of the fleet firing from the 
interior of the harbour; and who will not cease to be dis- 
turbed by the guns and musketry of the Russians, who will 
be able to approach well within musket shot by the islands on 
the right, which islands will not be occupied. 

“Icertainly do not dispute the advantages of an attack by 
Bak Holmen, but with other means than those we at pre- 
sent possess, viz.:—DBy occupying the wooded island to the 
right; by having a good number of heavy mortars, whilst we 
have but four small ones ; and above all, by operating at a sea- 
son when the communication between the army and the fleet 
would be well assured, which does not happen in the month of 
September, as we every day experience.” 


General Niel, as a brother engineer officer, does not 
dispute General Jones’s plan, he only demolishes it 
thoroughly and completely, both as to means and sea- 
son! which General Jones says is the best, and Gene- 
ral Niel says is the worst. Were it not that General 
Jones's plan was afterwards made so much of, these 
comments of General Niel would scarcely leave room 
for remark. 

General Niel next gives a plan of his own :— 


“To resume. If the fleets were to anchor within easy 
range of Sweaborg, neither depth of water nor space are 
wanting ; they would be opposed to the weakest fronts, and 
in less than two hours the fortifications would be untenable. 
Aship of a hundred guns can fire from one side 2500 rounds in 
anhour. Let us imagine the action of eight or ten ships on 
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masonry heaped together as the works of Sweaborg are, and 
we must acknowledge that such a shower of balls, scattering 
stone splinters in all directions, will render the defence impos- 
sible, and will leave nothing but ruins. Bud ships are very com~ 
plicated machines ; very easy to be set on fire. Such an opera- 
tion is rash (hardie). It has never been done that I hnow of, 
and it does not come within my province to advise it, I only 
remark that if it should be tried, it renders useless the at- 
tack by way of Bak Holmen; which, even in case of success, 
would be-attended by much greater loss of men than in an 
attack by sea. 

“Tf the attack by the fleet should be made at a great dis- 
tance, its effect will be absolutely nothing, and an attack by 
land will be insufficient. It will be necessary to re-embark 
in front of the enemy, an operation even otherwise difficult 
and dangerous, and the landing itself would be very much so. 

«“T conclude, then, that undcr the circumstances, the land 
attach by way of Bak Holmen, the difficulties of which no 
one can dispute, ts useless in the one case, insufficient and 
dangerous inthe other. I could not therefore advise it. 

“* NIEL, 
* General of Division.” 


Thus General Niel completely demolishes the plan 
of General Jones, and states that he cannot recom- 
mend the carrying out of his own plan. General 
Niel, however, makes a serious mistake, arising from 
his necessarily incomplete examination of Sweaborg. 
He says, the sea-fronts are incontestably the weakest 
(“les fronts de mer qui sont incontestablement les plus 
foibles”). A closer examination would have shown 
him that they were incontestably the strongest, if 
strength consists in a range of guns en barbette, with 
casemates cut in the solid rock, against which no 
bombardment could avail, nor could the guns easily 
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be silenced, as they would have had to be taken in 
detail where the ships would have been most exposed, 
and could have operated with least advantage. This 
is very different to General Niel’s expression (“ ma- 
gonneries endassés”), works “ heaped on one another.” 
This expression arose from the spot from which 
General Niel got a view of Sweaborg; from this 
point the works, though greatly extended, look as 
though massed together. 

General Niel is mistaken in saying that marine 
artillery is of larger calibre than shore artillery, and 
has therefore the advantage. In Russia the contrary 
is the case. One fort alone, in Cronstadt, mounted 
128 guns, thirty-two of which were 112-pounders, 
or, according to some, 120-pounders ; thirty-two were 
98-pounders ; thirty-two 64-pounders ; and the other 
thirty-two 48-pounders. No ship that ever swain 
has carried such an armament. Even the Duke of 
Wellington, the largest ship of the ficet, had not 
an armament to compare with this. She had only 
one 68-pounder pivot-gun; sixteen 8-inch guns (65 
ewt.); fifty-six 82-pounders (56 ewt.); thirty-eight 
32-pounders (42 cwt.); and twenty 32-pounders 
(25 ewt.); so that the artillery of the Russian forts, 
in place of being inferior to the armament of the 
ships, was incomparably superior to it. 

We have now shown the opinion of General Niel 
on General Jones’s plan for attacking Sweaborg, and 
‘his disapproval of it, as well as its final rejection by 
the French Marshal. Let us cxamine it yet more 
closely. General Joneg’s report is dated Aug. 27th, 
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at which period the weather had become very unfa- 
vourable, as General Jones had himself experienced. 

General Jones says that a very erroneous opinion 
will be formed of the strength of Sweaborg from the 
plans, &c. Let us, for the sake of argument, admit 
this to be true. This admitted, let us proceed to 
examine his plan of attack, and we shall see that no- 
thing more absurd could well have been devised, be- 
cause General Jones knew nothing of combining a 
naval attack with that of his army of 5000 men!’ 

General Jones says, after a careful reconnoissance, 
the only mode which appears to present itself with 
any prospect of success, is by a heavy bombardment 
from a combined operation by land and sea. A force 
of 5000 men is to be thrown on shore on the island 
of Bak Holmen, where General Jones admits that the 
Russians have already erected batteries, but on which, 
notwithstanding, heavy gun and mortar batteries 
could be constructed, and when ready to open their 
fire, the ships should take up their positions simul- 
taneously with the land batteries. While this is 
going on, the front of the whole of the line of works 
facing the sea is to be attacked. 

All this looks very well on paper; but General 
Jones has forgotten to say where the fleet is to anchor 
to make preparation for landing the troops and heavy 
guns. If it anchored in Miolo Roads, the ships would 
be within range of Bak Holmen, Kung’s Holmen, and 
Sandhamm, on all of which guns were placed. Let 
us suppose that there were no guns there. General 
Jones would have had difficulty in finding an Ad- 
miral ignorant enough to take up such an anchorage 
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in the month of September, which, in the Baltic 
climate, is equivalent to the latter end of November 
in England. : 

But setting this aside, let us suppose that the 
French General had placed 5000 of his men under 
the command of General Jones, and that the allied 
Admirals had consented to embark them, and take 
them to Miolo Roads. Nay more, we will suppose 
that the weather was fine, the water as smooth as 
glass, and there was not a gun or a soldier to oppose 
him while he landed his 5000 men, guns, stores, 
mortars, &c., though the latter would have been a 
difficult operation, secing that there was not a single 
mortar in the British fleet. Let us suppose that 
there was an excellent road from the south of Bak 
Holmen to the ground opposite Sweaborg, and that 
the Admirals had landed heavy guns, with seamen to 
drag them into position, as was done at Bomarsund. 
What would have happened? The Russians, if wise, 
—and they are quite as great adepts in military 
service as General Jones,—would no doubt have al- 
lowed them to advance to the centre of the island. 
They would then have crossed over 10,000 men from 
Sweaborg,—they could have spared even more,—and 
4000 or 5000 more from Kung’s Holmen and Sand- 
hamm on their flank, and General Jones, with his 
army of 5000 Frenchmen, would have been obliged 
to lay down their arms without firing a shot, and in 
forty-eight hours they would have been conveyed to 
St. Petersburg, troops and guns together, through 
the inner navigation, where no ships could have come 


to their rescue. When there, he would perhaps have 
EE4 
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. received, the thanks of the Emperor in the great 
square of the Russian metropolis, which he would 
have richly merited; whilst the French General and 
the Allied Admirals would have been ordered home, 
tried by a court-martial, and shot, as they, too, would 
have richly merited. 

Let the reader take up a chart of Sweaborg, and 
we defy him to come to any other conclusion. Never- 
theless, Sir James Graham said General Jones’s re- 
port made a great impression in England. If by that 
he meant a great impression was produced upon him- 
self, his colleagues, and upon the Board of Admiralty, 
that General Jones’s report would serve their turn at 
the expense of the Allied Admirals and Generals, — 
from the presumption that the English public knew no, 
better, — they were perhaps right; but in the estima- 
tion of naval and military men, they could only prove 
themselves unfit for their positions, and that this Swea- 
borg affair, without going farther, would fully account 
for all the future failures at Sebastopol. - 

This is the fair weather view of it. But suppose a 
heavy gale of wind had come on,—a common circum- 
stance at this season of the ycar,—and had the fleet, 
or part of it, been driven on shore, the anchorage 
being, as Mr. Biddlecombe had described it in his 
own way, “loose sand or gravel,” that would have 
completed the catastrophe! What would Sir James 
Graham and his colleagues have said to this? What 
would the country have said ? 

It is necessary to be yet more particular about 
General Jones’s report. The best commentator upon 
General Jones’s report is General Jones himseéf... No 
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one will for a moment question his authority or 
opinion on such a subject. ; 

On the 8th of June previous, Sir James Graham 
had sent to Sir Charles Napier a report on Sweaborg 
by General Jones, who states in this report that he 
had personally visited the Baltic ports, so that he 
must have been well acquainted with their fortifica- 
tions, about which he was not therefore likely to 
make any mistake whatever. The following is his 
former report verbatim :— 


“The object to be obtained by an attack upon Sweaborg 
must be considered that of the destruction of the enemy’s 
men-of-war and Naval Arsenal, which are lying within, or 
established upon some of the islands forming the group under 
the denomination of Sweaborg. 

“ Where works are so numerous, and where flanking fire 
arid mutual defences are established, as well as interior lines 
of defence constructed, it must be presumed, of a permanent 
character, to attempt to take such fortifications by a naval at- 
tach, or by @ coup de main, would be contrary to all military 
principles, and would be rash in the extreme. 

“The islands of Sweaborg are so grouped together, and ly- 
ing 80 compactly, that a converging fire from several bat- 
teries being brought to bear upon them would be certain to 
destroy the shipping and storehouses, and greatly injure the 
fortifications. The point most favourable for the attack, 
would be upon the island of Bak Holmen, on which cover, it 
may be assumed, could be easily found for the establishment 
of batteries, which would fire dircct up the channel between 
“Stwar Oster Swarto” and “Vargon,” as well as enfilade 
many of the faces of the works on those two islands. Other 
batteries might be established on Sandhamm Island, the fire 
from which would be very effective at'n range of about 2000 
yards: and if a battery coyld be established upon the igland of 
“Kalfholm” there can be no doubt of the restlt, There 
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appears by the chart a good depth of water to ‘Kung’s Sound,’ 
by which a secure and safe communication could be kept up 
with the men-of-war, and where stores and guns could be 
landed for the operations on Bak Holmen and from ‘ Kung’s 
Sound’ for those on ‘ Sandhamm.’ 

“ As the coasts of Finland are generally protected by gun- 
boats, any operation carried on against any of the Baltic ports 
by a naval force should be accompanied by a large flotilla of 
that description. 

“In attacking any fortified post, one of the first operations 
should be to cut off all communication between the post and 
the country around it, and such it would be very desirable to do 
in the case of Sweaborg, by landing and taking possession of 
the town ; and if there should be any of the enemy’s ships 
of war lying in the North Harbour, possession of the town 
might lead to their destruction. 

To offer an opinion upon the attack of such a place 
as Sweaborg, from plans only, must be done with great 
diffidence, so much depending on the ground in advance 
of the works,‘as well as the manner in which they are de- 
fended, not only in respect to each other, but also as to 
the command they have of the approaches leading up to 
them, An engineer, with the aid of the plans in possession of 
the Government, and a careful reconnoissance, would, without 
difficulty, be able to decide upon the point or points most 
open to and most favourable for an attack. 

“Tt may be permitted me to state, what made a great im- 
pression on my mind at the time I visited the Baltic ports, 
that every expedition operating against them should be fur- 
nished with a large supply of rockets. Although not very 
accurate in their flight, they are very destructive in their 
effects — are easily transported— and can be takem to and 
fired from many situations where it would not be practi- 
cable to take up a gun of large calibre. 

(Signed,) « Harry D. Jones, 
is “ Colonel, Royal Engineers, 
“ Royal Engineer Establishment. 
Chatham, lst May, 1854.” 
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Military and naval men can compare the two re- 
ports of General Jones with each other, and with 
General Niel’s report and our own observations. We 
have now given the whole, so that the information on 
this point is complete. : 

General Jones did good service in pointing out to 
the Government, on the Ist of May, that a large 
number of gun-boats and rockets was most essential 
in any attack upon the Russian forts. Tt was after- 
wards put forth as an excuse for not providing them, 
that if the Government had known time enough that 
they were wanted, they could have supplied them. 
Setting aside Sir Charles Napier’s demands for them, 
here is General Jones urging upon the Government 
to supply them, even before the British squadron, had 
got beyond Stockholm, and long before it came near 
Sweaborg! Not a gun-boat or rocket “was sent to 
the fleet ! : . 

A report far transcending any of the preceding engi- 
neer reports, as being to the purpose, was one from the 
pen of the Emperor Napoleon himself. His Imperial 
Majesty was satisfied with what had been done, ‘saw 
at a glance what could be done, and how it ought to 
be done, when the English Government could be 
awakened to a knowledge of what was really requi- 
site for the success of the fleets against such forts as 
Sweaborg and Cronstadt. But even the remon- 
strances of the Emperor Napoleon failed to make an 
impression on ‘the Admiralty, as far as the Baltic 
fleet was concerned. 
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The Emperor’s opinion was as follows :— 


Les Officiers de Marine en France, comme peut-étre en 
Angleterre, n’ont pas assez réfléchi sur Ia différence qu’ intro- 
duit dansla guerre maritime l'usage des canons paixhans; c’est- 
a-dire, de canons lancant des obus d’un grand diamétre. En 
effet, cette innovation doit donner naturellement Pavantage 
aux batteries de cétes ou aux forts, tirant contre des vais- 
seaux, car tandis que les batteries de cétes souffrent peu des 
projectiles creux qu’on lance contre leurs parapets formés de 
terre ou de gros blocs de granite, les vaisscaux peuvent étre 
presque detruits par quelques gros obus éclatant dans leurs 
planes. Lies batteries de Cronstadt et de Sevastopol ne sont 
done surtout formidables que parce qu’clles sont armées d’un 
-grand nombre de canons a la paixhan. 

“ L’attaque de Cronstadt est en outre rendue trés-difficile 
par la peu d’eau qui se trouve autour les fortifications, 
Pout surmonter ces obstacles, ’Empereur a donné Pordre 
au Ministre de la Marine de faire construire des batteries 
flottantes, répondant aux conditions suivantes: 

1.  Construire des batcaux plats, ayant une petite machine 
A vapeur de 10 ou 20 chevaux, ne calant tout chargés que 
6 pieds d’eau. 

2. “Ces bateaux auraient sur chaque bord 3 embrasures, 
mais en réalité trois ou quatre canons pour tirer 4 boulets 
pleins, qui seuls sont efficaces contre la magonnerie. 

3. “ Tout le bateau serait entouré d’un large et épais para- 
pet formé de téle en fer et de bois, il serait couvert d’un toit 
au blindage pour mettre A Pabri des projectiles creux. 

«On peut affirmer qu’un petit nombre de ces batiments 
ferait tomber successivement tous les forts de Cronstadt, 
car tirant peu d’eau, ct ayant des parapets autrement resis- 
tants que ceux des vaisseaux ordinaires, ils pourraicnt arriver 
tout prés des forts, les attaquer 4 revers par la gorge, 1A ot 
les défenses manquent, et seconder aussi puissamment lat- 
taque de front des vaisseaux de ligne. 

« Le tout est de savoir si on ayra le temps, (ici a deux 
mois, de construire ces bitiments. 
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“L’Empereur désire que le gouvernement Anglais étudie la 
question et soccupe de la resoudre.” 


TRANSLATION, 


“ Naval officers in France, as perhaps in England, have 
not sufficiently considered the difference which the use of 
paixhan guns has brought about in nayal warfare ; that is 
to say, guns throwing shells of great diameter. This inno- 
vation, in effect, ought naturally to give an advantage to coast 
batteries, or to forts Jiring against ships; for whilst land bat- 
teres suffer little from hollow projectiles discharged against 
their parapets formed of earth or huge blocks of granite, ships 
may be almost destroyed by large shells bursting in their sides. 
The batteries of Cronstadt and Sebastopol are not then 
alone formidable because they are armed with paixhan guns: 
the attach on Cronstadt ws, moreover, rendered very’ difficult 
by the small depth of water surrounding the fortifications, To 
overcome these obstacles the Emperor has given orders to 
the Minister of Marine to construct floating batteries answer- 
ing to the following conditions : — 

1. “To construct flat-bottomed boats, having a small 
engine of ten or twenty horse power, and drawing only six 
feet of water when fully equipped. 

2. « These vessels should have three port-holes on a side, 
but actually three or four guns to fire solid shot, which alone 
is effective against masonry. . 

3. “ Every vessel should be surrounded with a strong bul- 
wark formed of iron plate and wood. It should be covered 
with a roof or blindage, so as to be sheltered from hollow 
shot or shells. : 

“Tt might be confidently expected that a small number of 
such vessels would cause the whole of the forts of Cronstadt 
to fall in succession, for drawing little water, and having 
bulwarks better calculated for resistance than those of ordi- 
nary ships; they could get very close to the forts, attack them 
by the ‘gorge,’ where the defences are weak, and thus power- 
fully second the attack on the front by the ships of the line, 

“The question is, whther in two months there will be 
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time to construct the vessels. The Emperor wishes the 
English Government to study the question, and occupy itself 
in resolving it.” 


This remarkable plan places the foresight and 
energy of the Emperor in strong contrast with the 
want of foresight and apathy of our Government. 
They had sent out a fleet to the Baltic, without any 
bombarding vessels at all, and no reserve ammuni- 
tion ship, as was sent in the following campaign under 
Admiral Dundas. The Emperor saw the fatal nature 
of the omission, and urged upon the English Govern- 
ment to remedy the mistake, if there was time. The 
Admiralty received the Emperor’s suggestion, on or 
before the 16th of May, before Sir Charles Napier 
was in the Gulf of Finland, or a shot had been 
fired. 

It is also remarkable that the Emperor anticipated, 
what Admiral Chads afterwards found to be the case, 
that solid shot would alone be effective against ma- 
sonry. But the most curious part of the Emperor’s 
’ letter is, its antagonism to the opinion of General 
Niel, that “ marine artillery, from its assumed greater 
calibre, is stronger than fort artillery,” an opinion 
which, as we showed in its place, is unmistakeably 
erroneous. The Emperor, who is accounted one of 
the best artillery officers in Europe, is decidedly of a 
contrary opinion, and considers that ships have no 
chance with forts, when the latter are armed, as the 
Russian forts were, with heavier guns than the ships; 
in fact, almost exclusively with the heaviest guns 
known to military and naval science. 
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The preceding plans of the Emperor were sent to 
Sir Charles Napier, without drawings or other expla- 
nations as to what the batteries proposed were like. 
He did not, from this imperfect notice, think much of 
them, but replied, that though they might be service- 
able, we had not got them, and they would not be 
built in time. He was wrong. When these iden- 
tical batteries were afterwards constructed by the 
French, and used at Kinburn, not a shot would 
touch them, all glancing off without scarcely leaving 
a mark. : 

We will conclude this dissertation on batteries 
as against ships, by an extract from Sir Howard 
Douglas’s Naval Gunnery, p. 350. 

“ A battery of ten pieces, served by skilful gunners 
firing in succession, would soon overpower a ship, 
whatever inight be her Jorce, especially if the guns be 
of high calibre, or if red-hot shot be projected. The 
shot from ships, the decks of which are six, twelve, 
and eighteen feet above the water, cannot, in ricochet. 
ting, rise up to the battery, whilst the latter can 
employ both a direct and ricochetting fire against the 
whole body of the ship. On the other hand, only 
those shots from the ship can take effect, which pass 
eighteen inches above the parapet of the battery, since 
the guns in the latter are only so far exposed, and the 
gun itself covers the head of the man who points it; 
all the rest of the service is performed behind the 
parapet. Thus, the ship, for every eighteen feet 
length of gunwale, has no other object to aim at than 
the muzzle of a gun presenting only about two square 

f 
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feet of ‘surface, while the battery has before it an 
object presenting 2000 square feet of surface, inde- 
pendently of the masts, ropes, and sails.” 

When speaking of two months being sufficient for 
building the floating batteries alluded to by the Em- 
peror Napoleon, we omitted to state that in 1855, Mr. 
Laird, of Birkenhead, launched a mortar vessel in 
three weeks! He received the order on the 28rd of 
October; the keel was laid down on the 25th ; and 
on the 13th of November, just three weeks from the 
date of the order being received, she was afloat in the 
Mersey, all complete, with mortar bed, masts, rigging, 
anchors, cable, sails, shellroom, and accommodation 
for crew. There not being time, then, to send Sir 
Charles Napier mortar boats, was a miserable subter- . 
fuge on the part of the Admiralty. 

Sir James Graham stated in Parliament, that if Sir 
Charles Napier had asked for gun-boats in May, he 
could have had them. Sir Charles Napier was not 
at Sweaborg in May, but on his way only. And 
Sir James Graham has written, that he did ask 
for this class of vessels “from the first hour of his 
appointment.” Even if he had not asked for them, 
here is the letter of the Emperor Napoleon, on the 
16th of May, pointing out their immediate urgency. 
Why then did not Sir James Graham supply these 
vessels on the Emperor’s requisition? But the Ad- 
miralty did not even supply them to Admiral Dundas 
in the following year. If, in 1855, the energies of 
the Admiralty could only supply fifteen gun-boats 
to Admiral Dundas, what becomes of Sir James 
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‘ Graham’s assertion -in. Parliament, that in 1854 -he 
could have furnished enough had he known in time 
that they were wanted? Yet in the same space of 
time, the Russians had built gun-boats hye scores, 
But of this, more hereafter. 
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FAREWELL LETTER 
OF ADMIRAL PARSEVAL AND REPLY OF SIR CHARLES NAPIER,— PETTY 


INTERFERENCE OF THE HOME AUTHORITIES—THE ADMIRAL’S REMON- 
STRANCE WIT THE ADMIRALTY.— WHO SHALL BEAR THE BLAME ?—~ 
NOT THE ADMIRAL’S ACTS, BUT HIS WRITINGS FAULTY.— DIGNIFIED 
CONDUCT OF THE FRENCH ADMIRAL. 


Now that the French army was gone, the Admiral 
determined to leave Ledsund and return to the Gulf 
of Finland, at the same time apprising the authorities 
at home of his intention. On the same day that he had 
thug announced his determinetion, he received a letter 
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from Admiral Parseval, stating, that as the French 
Minister of Marine, in a letter just come to hand, had 
advised him that the period had arrived when the 
combined. squadrons should return home, he wished 
to consult Sir C. Napier on the subject. This letter 
was dated Sept. 5. : 

Tt has already been said that the Board of Admi- 
ralty as well as Sir James Graham and Admiral 
Berkeley had orderéd Sir Charles Napier to begin 
sending his ships home, and this was no doubt done 
in concert with the French Government, as the 
French Minister of Marine, in his orders to Admiral 
Parseval, makes use of the expression, ‘“I’époque & 
laquelle les escadres combinées rentreront dans leurs 
ports.” It is hence clear that both the French and 
English Governments had fully agreed to withdraw . 
their respective squadrons; and therefore equally 
clear, that nothing more was expected to be done by 
them at the now advanced season, which would soon 
become dangerous to the ships; the orders of both 
Governments to their Admirals being precise on this 
subject. 

The French army sailed the day before the date ‘of - 
Admiral Parseval’s letter, viz., Sept. 4th. On the 
31st of August, Gen. Baraguay D’Hilliers had asked 
Sir. C. Napier for steamers to tow the eleven tran- 
sports containing the French troops through the 
Cattegat, as well as to pick up a transport at Faro 
Sound, with 500 troops on board, which had not been 
brought to Bomarsund. Though the steamers could 
ill be spared from the blockading squadron, the request 
was complied with, and the Admiral detached the 
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Hecla, Driver, and Gladiator for this purpose, Admiral 
Parseval adding the Asmodée, Brandon and Cocyte, 
so that six steamers were withdrawn from the com- 
bined fleet. One steam transport only, the Prince, had 
been used in the conveyance of the troops to Bomar- 
sund. On the 3rd, Gen. Baraguay D’Hilliers apprised 
the Admiral that as His Swedish Majesty would not 
take possession of Bomarsund, it was the Emperor’s 
order that it should be destroyed, and that when this 
was done, he was to take the troops back to Cherbourg. 
On the morning of the 4th, the General went on 
board the Duke of Wellington to take leave of Sir C. 
Napier, and in about an hour afterwards sailed for 
France. 

Heavy gales had now set in, and the Edinburgh and 
the French ship of the line Tilsit left Bomarsund. On 
the 7th the Zilsit and two French frigates were des- 
patched by Admiral Parseval to Cherbourg. On this 
day, from the increasing gales, the Majestic parted 
her chain cable, and fears were entertained for the 
Nimrod, provision transport, which had got on shore 
in coming into Ledsund. After long-continued exer- 
tions the latter vessel was got off, but not before a 
great portion of the cargo had been spoiled, to the 
serious inconvenience of the squadron, which was in 

“want of many articles rendered useless by the accident. 
* On the 4th of September, the Board of Admiralty 
wroté to Sir Charles Napier that as the season was 
now drawing to a close during which so large a com- 
bined fleet could remain in the Baltic, he must consult 
with his French Colleagues and the Admirals on 
whom he had reliance, as to what operations remained 
to be undertaken this vear. He was told to bear in 
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mind, that any object to be gained must be worth the 
attempt, and that useless expenditure of life, with 
destruction of ships, should not be hazarded for any 
object unworthy the risk and the cause in which he 
was engaged. The Board trusted the deliberations 
of the Admirals would be unanimous, and that it had 
the fullest confidence in the Admirals coming to a 
decision which would reflect credit on the arms of the 
Allied forces, and justify before the public the confi- 
dence placed in them. 

This letter was received on the 12th, and the 
Admiral at once apprised Admiral Parseval of its 
purport. As the French General and army were gone, 
he of course could not be consulted. Sir Charles 
having “reliance” on his Admirals, summoned the 
only two available, viz., Admirals Chads and Michael 
Seymour, and these, together with the French Admi- 
rals, held a consultation as directed: unanimousby 
deciding that “in consequence of the advanced season 
of the year, nothing could be undertaken against 
Sweaborg, or any other fortified port on the coast of 
Russia with a chance of success.” They were also 
unanimously of opinion that “with the resources at 
present at their disposal, nothing more could bé done 
without the loss of a great many men, and seriously 
compromising the ships.” 

When transmitting this report, the Admiral told 
the Board,— 


“T dare say there is a great deal of dissatisfaction in Eng- 
land that more was not done by so large an army; but the 
fact is, they came too late in the season to carry on any ul- 
terior operations, whilst tHeir departure has been hurried, I 
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tion, but no one seemed to like it, and as a heavy gale of 
wind came on the night they left Ledsund, there is no know- 
ing what might have happened had we gone there. The 
French Rear-Admiral’s ship drove into our hawse, our dol- 
phin-striker thumping against her stern, and our cable out 
. to the clinch. Had she fallen on board us, and_we had both 
gone ashore, and taken another line-of-battle ship with us, 
the people of England would perhaps have come to their 
senses, and secn that eperations in these seas are not easy 
at this season of the year. 
“ Their Lordships will observe that Gen. Jones proposed 
landing 5000 men at Sweaborg, and planting batteries against 
it, and he thought this a good season to do so. Had the 
French General been unwise enough to have followed this 
- advice, or had the Admirals been indiscreet enough to have 
~ countenanced an operation that by his own account required 
seven or eight days to have brought it to a successful termi- 
nation, the troops would have been made prisoners, and pro- 
bably half a dozen of the ships lost. This would rather 
have made a bad finish to the first campaign in the Baltic. 

“Tf their Lordships will read with attention Admiral Chad»’ 
report, my own, and Gen. Jones’s (with the exception of 
what I had stated), they would find us all pretty well agreed 
as to the proper mode of attacking Sweaborg, a strong for- 
tification, that either ought to be attacked in a proper manner, 
or not at all, Ihave received many propositions for attack - 
ing both Sweaborg and Cronstadt, but I never will lend my- 
self to any absurd project, or be driven to attempt what is 
not practicable by newspaper writers, who, I am sorry to say, 
I have reason to believe are in correspondence with officers of 
the fleet, who ought to kuow better.” 


It was clearly not the fault of the Allied Admirals 
that the French troops had sailed for Cherbourg, nor 
that they had not come out in sufficient time for 
ulterior operations after the fall of Bomarsund. As 
the reader knows, Sir Charles’ Napier had been most 
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urgent that they should have arrived earlier. The 
Admiralty, moreover, was cognisant of their immediate 
return, for the French Minister had applied to them 
to order steamers to tow the troops, and therefore, , 
could not have supposed otherwise than that they were 
gone when its order to hold a consultation arrived. 
The Admiral felt annoyed at this, and therefore wrote 
the straightforward letter we have just quoted, an. 
offence which the Admiralty never afterwards forgave. 

On the 9th of September, the Board of Admiralty 
acknowledged the receipt of the Admiral’s remarks on 
Gen. Jones’s report, and his intimation that the 
French General and Admiral agreed with him that 
nothing could be effected against Sweaborg or Revel 
with the force they then had. Their Lordships 
ordered Sir Charles Napier immediately to lay the 
report of Gen. Jones before the French General-in- 
- Chief and Admiral, and in‘a Council of War to decide 
whether the opinion of Gen. Jones so far altered that 
which they had already formed as to induce them to 
undertake the operation. Similar instructions, con- 
tinued the Board, have been sent to the French 
Officers by their Government. : 

This order was received on the 16th, nearly a 
fortnight after the French General and army had 
sailed, so that no council could be held with him; 
and the plan of Gen. Jones, being a military one, no 
council could be held on the subject in the absence 
of the troops which formed the basis of Gen. Jones’s 
proposed attack. The order itself was a singular 
one. ‘It was written on the 9th of September, 
four days after the’French Minister had applied 
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for steamers to tow the French troops home, so that 
the Admiralty must have Supposed that they were 
gone, as was the case. " 

The Admiral at once replied, that, he had laid Gen. 
Jonés’s report before the French General and Admiral, 
and on the 2nd-of September had forwarded Gen. 
Baraguay D'Ililliers’s reply, together with Gen. Niel’s 
report of the Ist of September. He had already 
transmitted a report of a consultation of the Admirals 
agreeably to their Lordships’ directions of the 4th of 
September. The departure of the French General 
prevented a second council from being called; but, 
added the Admiral, “I see no reason whatever to alter 
the option I gave to Sir James Graham some. time 
ago; and the state of the weather has been such that 
had the troops then at our disposal been considered 
sufficient, an attack on Sweaborg by the ships antl 
troops would have been perfectly impracticable.” 

On the 12th of September Admiral Berkeley ex- 
pressed “astonishment that the French troops and 
their ships should have withdrawn so hurriedly.” 
The French General and his enginecr said eight ships 
would destroy Sweaborg in two hours! but “ why have 
we not the opinion of the French Admiral? You 
are now left with only thirteen sail of the line, and three 
block-ships. I don’t see how we are to withdraw 
any till we withdraw the whole of the ships of the 
line.” 

On the same day (September, 12) Sir James Gra- 
ham wrote as follows to Sir Charles Napier :-— 


© Our British steamers of war, in fine weather, and in the 
early part of September, might have been more gloriously 
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and usefully employed than in towing transports back to 
France from the scene of action, with a French army on 
board. Ilowever, considering the circumstances, you would 
have acted unwiscly if you had withheld the facilities which 
were eagerly demanded. We. know nothing with cer- 
tainty respecting the return of the French fléct from the 

Baltic, but we hear from Cherbourg that the whole fleét is 
expected there early in October. 

“T hope when this letter reaches you, the Frencli ‘havin ; 
with his line-of-battle ships will still be within your power of. 
communicating with him; for Gen. Niel’s letter, which you 
transmitted to us in your despatch of the Sth, renders it 
necessary that you should distinctly and officially raise the 
question whether he conenrs in the opinion expressed by the 
French military authorities, that Sweaborg may be attacked 
with success by naval means alone. Gen. Niel speaks of 
cight or ten sail of the line as sufficient for the purpose. 
If the French be disposed to rish one half of this number, 1 do 
not imagine that volunteers to an equal amount would be 
wanting in the British fleet. On the other hand, if the 
French Admiral repudiates the suggestions of the French 
General, he ought, i writing, to concur that the operation is 
too hazardous. If, unhappily, nothing more can be done, it 
js wise to send home at once the smallest and least effective of 
the steamers, and the least weatherly of the large ships. 
‘Should you decide on any further active operations, you are, 
of course, at full liberty to postpone any diminution of your 
foree. We shall send you no positive orders respecting the 
withdrawal of the fleet in the Baltic, which must be effected 
at all events gradually, until we know what is the intention 
of the French as to remaining there; and whether their 
whole fleet will winter within the British Channel.” 


The remark that the French troops had gone 


” was incorrect, as Sir James 


home ‘2n fine weather, 
Graham must have known, and is a gratuitous slur 


on the judement of Gen. Baraguay D'Tlilliers, who 
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had lost no time in getting his army away on account 
of the badness of the weather ;-the troops even sailing 
in a gale of wind, in preference to waiting for worse. 
How was it possible for Sir James Graham in London 
to judge of the weather as Gen. Baraguay D’Hilliers 
could in Ledsund? Had the ex-First Lord consulted 
his naval colleagues, they ought to have told him that 
in September the weather in the Baltic was hardly fit 
‘for ships, much less for troops; and of this opinion, 
in the following year, Admiral Dundas gave practical 
proof by sending his gun-boats home in the middle of 
August, and confining his ships to blockading only, 
without attempting further operations. Surely then 
Baraguay D'Hilliers might have been permitted to 
take his troops home in September, having decided, 
and rightly, that nothing farther could, in sound 
judgment, be done with them. A Marshal of France 
should be as good a judge of the management of 
troops as an English Lord of the Admiralty, who 
could know nothing practically of either naval or 
military operations. This interference in matters be- 
yond his knowledge constitutes the chief character- . 
istic of Sir James Graham’s conduct of the war. A 
mob might applaud such a course, but eo 
men must deplore it. 

We have already given the Admiral’s letter to the 
Board of Admiralty, when transmitting the report of 
the Admirals. At the same time the Admiral wrote 
to Sir James Graham as follows :— 


« Admiral Berkeley tclls me, that there isa sad commotion 
about the French army going home We have had a hard 
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gale of wind for five days, and had we gone to Abo, it is 
difficult to say what would have happened. . Had we gone to 
Sweaborg and landed 5000 men, as proposed by Gen. Jones, 
they would all have been prisoners at Helsingfors, and half 
the ships lost. No man in his senses would, in this season, 
attempt to Jand or make an attack upon an enemy’s coast 
which required seven or eight days, as specified in Gen. 
Jones’s report. 

“Thave sent home the Belleisle, and she will be followed by 
Ajaz and Cumberland. I think also of sending home the. 
four sailing ships, leaving off the mouth of the Gulf of Fin- 
Jand the seven frigates supported by the line-of-battle ships 
till later in the season. 

“ But should the Helsingfors ships take it in their heads to 
go to Cronstadt, I should, of course, be abused; but it is 
not possible to stay here till the last moment, so, stay or go, 
they will find an opportunity of going to Cronstadt, if they 
wish it. If they ‘were there, it would make the blockade 
much easier next year, and we should be in a better position 
to distress the enemy. : ; 

“I don’t like the roadstead of Nargen. The wind at N. 
and N.N.E. is right in. At Baro Sound, the S.W. wind is 
in also; and here, which is the best of the three, a W.S.W. 
is in too, without protection, but. the ground is good. I don’t 
think the people of England will be satisfied till we lose three 
‘or four sail of the line, and if we could save the people, the 
sooner the better. That, and that alone, would bring them 
to their senses.” 


On the 13th Sir Charles apprised the Admiralty 
that he had sent home the Belleisle and Volcano, and 
they would shortly be followed by the sailing ships. 
He had sent the Amphion to reinforce the squadron 
off the coast of Courland, and to remain there as 
long as prudent. Several steamers were also in 
the Gulf of Bothnia, but these must shortly be 
withdrawn. : 
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On the 17th the French Admiral began to send 
his ships home, and Rear-Admiral Penaud sailed 
with five ships. The Admiral requested of Admiral 
Parseval not to send away his two line-of-battle ships 
at Nargen, as this would be too sudden a reduction 
of the flect. The French Minister, when ‘giving the 
order, remarked, “the separation of the French flect 
is to be regretted.” Admiral Parseval asked of 
Sir Charles Napier what were his intentions ag 
regarded his fleet: to which Sir Charles replied that 
he had no authority, but that he thought of sending 
home his sailing ships. Admiral Parseval said, that 
in that case he would send his, but otherwise he 
would not do it, notwithstanding his orders. 

The French ships sent away with Rear-Admiral 
Penaud were the Duperré, Duguesclin, Trident, Pour- 
suivante, Breslau, and Algerie. On the withdrawal of 
these ships, Sir Charles wrote to Admiral Parseval 
that the British Admiralty stated they did not know 
anything of the French ships being ordered home 
beyond rumours from Cherbourg, and that Sir James 
Graham, remarking on General Niel’s observation as 
to eight ships being sufficient to attack Sweaborg, 
suggested that if Admiral Parseval would risk four 
ships in the attack, we might risk four also. Sir 
Charles, therefore, proposed to Admiral Parseval that, 
as he had replied that if he saw the smallest prospect 
of success he would gratify the Admiralty and the 
public with a fight, Admiral Parseval, if he agreed 
with him, had better retain his four ships still here 
and at Nargen. To this communication Sir Charles 
received no reply; a pretty ‘conclusive hint that 
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Admiral Parseval did not choose to suffer himself to 
be goaded into fighting to no purpose beyond that of 
fighting’s sake, even though his own engineer officer 
General Niel, had stated that in tio hours Sweaborg 
might be destroyed with eight ships. And Admiral 
Parseval was right. To say nothing of the absurdity 
of demolishing a fortress as strong as Gibraltar, in 
two hours, with eight ships, a fight could have re- 
sulted in nothing but the folly of the Admirals in 
having undertaken it. 

Just as the French fleet was thus returning home, 
and all operations for the year were at an end, the 
Admiralty sent out one gun-boat! Much in the same 
way as in the following year, after Admiral Dundas 
had sent his gun-boats home for want of mortars, the 
Admiralty made a great show of sending out mortars 
to replace those used up, and the Sanspareil actually 
took them as far as Kiel, having met Admiral Dun- 
das’s gun-boats coming home! Such proceedings ag 
these could only be intended to throw dust in the 
eyes of the people, and blame on the Admirals. 
But the one gun-boat sent to Sir Charles Napier after 
the whole campaign had been paralysed for want of 
gun-boats, is an affair so supremely ridiculous as to 
appear like farce rather than reality. 

The gun-boat sent out was worthy of the won- 
derful energy which had occupied a whole campaign 
in building it. Sir Charles Napier thus wrote to 
Admiral Berkeley respecting it: — 


“T do not think it is exactly what you want in a gun- 
boat; if intended as a despatch vessel you might have a 
less complicated one. She has Sighting boilers and despatch 
boilers. You might have got a better despatch vesscl than 
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her, and a more comfortable one, had you not united the 
two. - 

“Tt appears to me, what you want in a gun-boat in these 
seas, is to have a vessel with one gun that you can either get 
ahead or astern; the extremities presenting the least space 
to the enemy, and the vessel having the least motion. 
Whereas, if your guns are fitted as they are in the Wrangler, 
you present the full length to the enemy’s shot, and I should 
think she would not be so steady. She has no protection for 
the men, who would all be knoched down with ri es. ” 


The “despatch boilers” and “ Sighting boilers” of 
this memorable craft, will, no doubt, remind the 
reader of the college story of Sir Isaac Newton, who 
cut a large hole in his door to let the cat out, and a 
little hole for the egress of the kitten. The Wrangler 
was no more original than she was of any use when 
she was sent out to reduce Sweaborg! 

Either on the strength of the Wrangler, or some- 
thing else, the Board of Admiralty, now that the 
Bread army and part of the French ships had gone 
home, became enthusiastically warlike. No sooner 

- had Admiral Penaud set sail, than without waiting 
for the result of the order to hold a second council 
of war, the Admiral received from the Board of 
Admiralty a third despatch, dated 12th of Sep- 
tember, ordering him to hold another council of war 
on the reports of General Niel, especially as he 
declares that Sweaborg can be reduced to ruins in 
two hours by ships alone. 

The Board added, “ But General Nicl at the same 
time remarks, that so bold an operation has not to his 
knowledge been yet attempted by ships against forts, 
and that it is not his province to advise it. The 
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question thus left by the French Generals is of a 
purely naval character, and it does not appear, from 
your letter, that you reject this suggested attack by 
naval means oily as impracticable, or that you have 
consulted the French Admiral with respect to it. 
The French army has been withdrawn, but the 
French fleet is still present with you, and you must 
lose no'time in conferring with the French Admiral, 
and in ascertaining whether he is willing to join in a 
naval attack on Sweaborg, such as General Niel 
regards as certain to lead to success. If at this 
conference it shall appear, both to you and to him, 
an attempt too rash to be undertaken, you are 
. hereby directed to cause this joint opinion to be 
recorded in writing. If one of you be favourable 
to the undertaking and the other unfavourable, a 
council of the Admirals present should be called, and 
their advice and opinion taken. It must be remem- 
bered that the destruction of Sweaborg has always 
been regarded as an object of great importance from 
the first commencement of the war.” ; 
This communication from the Board of Admiralty re- 
quires one or two remarks. It had not, from the first 
commencement of the war, been an object to attack 
Sweaborg, for the injunctions of Sir James Graham to 
the Admiral were, up to a late period, constant and 
emphatic, “not to run his head against stone walls,” 
&c. In place, also, of not adopting General Nicl’s 
views, Sir Charles had over and over again told the 
Admiralty that nothing more could be done, and 
both Sir James Graham and Admiral Berkeley had 
lone before told him to besin to send his chine hama 
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as the steamers were wanted at home. ‘Sir Charles 
Napier did not criticise General Niel’s report as he’had 
done that of General Jones, because General Niel was 
a French military officer, with whose’ opinion he had 
nothing to do; and as General Niel had, moreover, 
broadly stated that he considered the operation he 
had mentioned so bold and novel that “it was 
not his province to recommend it,” criticism on his 
plan was unnecessary. General Niel’s words were, 
“Mais les vaisseaux sont des machines bien compli- 
quées, bien faciles 4 incendier. Une telle opération 
est hardie. Elle n’a jamais été faite que je sache, et ce 
nest pas & moi de la conseiller.”. “ But ships are 
very complicated machines, very easy to set on fire. 
Such an operation is rash (hardie). It has never 
-been done that I know of, and it is not for me to 
advise it.” 

General Niel had, on the Ist of September, written 
to General Baraguay D’Hlilliers on General Jones’s 
plan, “Je conclus donc, que dans les circonstances 
actuelles, l’attaque de terre par Bak Holmen—dont 

“personne ne peut contester les difficultés — est inu- 
tile dans un cas— insuffisante et dangereuse dans 
Yautre; je ne saurais donc la conseiller.” “I con- 
clude then, that in present circumstances, the land 
attack by way of Bak Holmen, the difficulties of which 
no one can dispute, is useless in one case, insufficient 
and dangerous in the other. I could not therefore 
advise it.” 

We have previously given the opinion of General. 
Baraguay D’Hilliers, to which the reader can refer. 
The whole matter had then been carefully considered 
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by the Allied Generals and Admirals, who had de- 
clined embarking in tt. The only disingenuousness 
that appears is on the part of Sir James Graham, 
who assumed that General Niel’s attack by ships 
alone could be carried out, without noticing the 
qualified clauses of General Niel’s report, that he 


could not advise the adoption of his own opinion. 


The Beard of Admiralty, in a fairer spirit, admitted 
General Niel’s caution. 

On receiving the orders of the Admiralty to hold 
a second council of war, Sir Charles Napier sum- 
moned all his Admirals, and requested Admiral 
Parseval to join in it, for a reconsideration of the 
engineer officers’ plans. Adiniral Parseval re- 
fused to participate in the council of war, or in 
any way to alter his previous determinations. He 
had already given his opinion that nothing more 
could be done in the Baltic, and seeing no reason to 
alter that opinion, he would not sit in judgment on 
his own previous determinations. 

As the French Admiral would not take part in the 
council of war, Sir Charles Napier, with Admirals 
Chads, Seymour, and Martin, proceeded to obey 
the orders of the Admiralty, by reconsidering their 
previous opinions. The result was the annexed 
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« We, the undersigned, have examined the report: of Gen. 
Niel, that Sweaborg can be attacked by ships alone. We 


“have already given a unanimous opinion, that neither the 


season nor our resources permit such an attack without the 
loss of a great many men, and seriously compromising the 
GG 
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ships; whilst Rear-Admiral Martin having maturcly con- 
sidered our report adopts the same opinion. 

« After having read Gen. Niel’s report, we see no reason 
to change the opinion we have already expressed. The 
French Admiral, having already given his opinion and signed 
it on the 12th instant, has declined the conference, 

“ Given under our hands on board the Duke of Wellington, 
in Ledsund, this 18th day of September, 1854. 

(Signed) “Cras. Napier. 
“H. D. Craps. 
“ M. Seymour. 
“HH. B. Martin.” 


On the same day (Sept. 18th), Admiral Parse- 
val addressed the following letter to Sir Charles 
Napier : — 


« Mons, L’ As IRAL, 


«Je viens de prendre connaissance de la dépéche de PAmi- 
rauté, en date de 12me Septembre, dont votre Excellence 
m’a fait ’honneur de m’adresser copic. Cette dépdche lui 
ayant été envoyée avant que les Nobles Lords n’aient eu 
connaissance de l’avis uranime des Amiraux, a la conférence 
du 12me Septembre, et rien n’ayant pu modifier mon opinion 
au sujet de Vattaque de Sweaborg, je la prie de me per- 
mettre de m’en référer 4 cet avis, et de m’abstenir d’assister 
4 une nouvelle réunion, pour y faire la méme déclaration, 

« J’ai Vhonneur, &c. 


‘ «D. Parsevan. 
 Vice-Amiral Sir C. Napier.” 


TRANSLATION. 
« ADMIRAL, 


“T proceed to take cognisance of the Admiralty despatch 
of the 12th of September, a copy of which your Excellency 
has done me the honour to address to me. 


n 
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“« This despatch having been sent to you before the Noble 
Lords had knowledge of the unanimous opinion of the Ad- 
mnirals, at theit conference of the 12th of September, and 
not having been able in the least to modify my opinion on 
the subject of the attack on Sweaborg, I beg you to permit 
me to refer to that opinion, and to excuse me from assisting 
at a fresh consultation, only to make the same declaration. 

“T have the honour, &c. 
«D, PARsEVAL. 

“ Vice-Admiral Sir C. Napier.” ” 


This letter from Admiral Parseval bears the cha- 
racter of a protest, and a very proper one, against the 
right of the Admiralty to order hiin to reconsider his 
opinion, whatever control they might assume over 
their own Admiral. Admiral Parseval was justly in- 
dignant at such interference, which virtually asserted 
the opinions of two engineer officers on naval matters 
as being superior to those of the Admirals themselves. 
In fact, no other construction can be placed on the 
Admiralty despatch, and this, no doubt, was its deli- 
berate intention. ‘The marked phrase, “ pour y faire 
la méme déclaration,” shows plainly Admiral Parse- 
val’s opinion of those plans. 

Admiral Parseval saw that the Admiralty was bent 
on goading on Sir Charles Napier to make a rash 
attack on Sweaborg, and that if Sir C. Napier made 
this attack, the French fleet must be drawn into it 
and lost. At the suggestion of Sir James Graham, 
Admiral Parseval had been challenged to “ risk four 
of his ships against four British ships,” much after 
the fashion of the same number of cocks in a cock- 
pit. All the Admirals and the French General lad 
no reliance on the engineer officers’ plans, and had 
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thus expressed themselves. Finally, the British Ad- 
miralty had ordered the French Admiral to reconsider 
his opinions. The French Admiral, therefore, wisely 
determined to put a stop to”such interference, by 
immediately sailing to France with his fleet, when he 
should be out of the reach of further importunity 
on matters which were not only impossible, but ex- 
pressly against the orders of his own Government. 
This determination was instantly put in execution, 
On the very same day on which the preceding letter 
was written, Admiral Parseval set about the return 
of his fleet; and on the following day, the 19th, he 
‘sailed with the remainder of his ships for France, 
though, previous to this interference, he had intended 
to remain with Sir C. Napier, with the French 
steamers, to the last. It is impossible to blame Ad- 
miral Parseval; but, .on the contrary, the dignity 
which he displayed in refusing to permit the honour 
of his flag to be used as a cat’s-paw by the British 
Admiralty to satisfy British clamour, is much to be 
admired. His own Government was satisfied with 
him, and afterwards showed its satisfaction by creat- 
ing him a- Marshal of France. Though he would 
willingly have aided Sir C. Napier to the utmost, he 
would not do this at the expense of his country’s 
honour being trifled with by the British Admiralty. 
The subjoined is a translation of Admiral Parse- 
val’s farewell letter to Sir Charles Napier, dated 18th 
September : — 
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* ADMIRAL, 

“In consequence of the orders which I have received from 
my Government, the Imperial squadron must immediately 
return to France, leaving’ to maintain the blockade, in con- 
cert with your Excelleney, the number of ships you may 
point out. The largest number of steamers that I can dispose 
of will be the Darien, Phlegeton, La Place, and LP Aigle. 
The Phlegeton proceeds immediately to the anchorage at 
Nargen, where her Commander will place himself under your 
flag. The others will make no delay in rejoining you. 

“Before quitting these seas, and separating from you, 
Admiral, alloy me to express to your Excellency all the 
satisfaction which the cordial relations of our two fleets has 
caused me to fecl; the harmony which has never ceased to 
reign between them, as regards Captains, officers, and crews ; 
as well as the support of your experience. 

“* Have the goodness to be my interpreter with your Ad- 
mirals and Captains, and tell them how much I felt myself 
honoured in associating with the British fleet under your 
orders, in the accomplishment of our difficult mission, and 
how much I have been affected by the cordiality with which 
their important services have been rendered. 

“ Receiye, Admiral, with the expression of these my par- 
ticular sentiments, assurance of the high consideration with 
which 

«“T have the honour, &c. 
“D, Parsevat.” 


To this Sir Charles Napier replied on the 19th of 
September : — 


* ADMIRAL, 

“Iam much obliged to you for placing your steamers 
under my orders, to assist in maintaining the blockade of the 
Gulf in the absence of your fleet. I regret the Austerlitz is 
not one of them. 

“TI beg to express to you my regret that the fleets are 
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to separate; but as you have received orders to that effect, it 
could not be helped. a 

During the time that we have been together, I am happy 
that both Admirals, Captains, officers, and crews have acted 
together with so much cordiality, and I beg you will convey 
to your fleet the very great respect I have for them; and: 
should we be again called upon to act together, I hope that 
cordiality and friendship will be renewed. 

“JT have the honour, &e. 
“Cras. Napier.” 


Sir Charles was naturally indignant at the trent- 


- ment both Admirals had received at the hands of the 


British authorities, the French authorities relying on 


“the Admirals, and not keeping up a running-fire of 


a 


instructions as to the slightest movement of the flects. 
The reader will no doubt have remarked, throughout 
the whole of our narrative, this petty interference in 
every thing. The first portion of those instructions, 
on the outset of the campaign, as issued by Sir James 
Graham, counselled great caution. In place of action, 
every letter was a caution against action. When it 
was found that this course did not suit the public, 
though the public was ignorant of the way in which 


the Admiral had been reined in, Sir James then 


earnestly endeavoured to goad on both Admirals to a 
fight, in which they must have lost their ships, to 
save the Government from the consequences of not 
having supplied a proper description of force. Sir 
Charles Napier was unwise enough to suffer himself 
to be provoked by the urgency of Sir James Graham, 
to propose to the French Admiral to lose four of his 
ships against four French ones, as suggested by Sir 
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James Graham. The French Admiral saw through 

_ the device, and did not even reply to the proposition : 
it was no part of his business to lose his ships to save 
the British Government from popular clamour, rightly 
directed against them. It is very remarkable, too, 
that almost at the very moment Sir James Graham 
was urging the Admiral thus to dose his ships, the 
Admiralty was explaining to him why it had not sent 
mortar-vessels and Lancaster guns to the fleet in the 
Baltic. — 

‘Kecordingly, when transmitting to the Board of 
Admiralty the report of the second council of war, 
Sir Charles Napier wrote as he felt. regarding the way. 
in which he had, together with the French Admiral, 
been goaded into some desperate act, notwithstanding . 
that Admiral Berkeley had cautioned him against , 
being goaded beyond his own judgment. 

The Admiral’s remonstrance will long remain a 
monument to Admiralty imbecility, and anxiety to 
shift its consequences from their own shoulders:— * 


“LT hope I may be permitted to ask their Lordships 
what reliance could be placed on the opinion of’two mili- 
tary engincers on naval subjects, when one decides that 
Sweaborg could be destroyed by 5000 men, guns, mortars, 
and rockets from the island of Bak Holmen, combined with 
an attack by the allied flects in seven or eight days x whilst the 
other decides that it can be laid in ruins in two hours by the 
Jleet alone ? 

«Gen. Jones required 5000 men to be landed, batteries 
of guns and mortars placed, and a demonstration made against 
Helsingfors ; and with all these means, if everything turned 
out favourably, it would require seven or eight days to 
reduce it, I only required gun-boats, mortars, and the Jleet 

aca 
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to do so, I differed, as their Lordships will see, about the 
troops, and remarked that if troops were landed, it must be a 
superior army. Gen: Jones also thought the season favourable, 
I thought no such thing. Gen. Niel thought the ships alone 
sufficient. The Admirals thought differently. I made no 
remark on Gen. Niel’s suggestion, as I thought, thas Gen. 
Niel was not a proper judge af what ships could do, and 
also that my opinion, as well ‘as! the opinion ‘of Admiral 
Chads, had already been given to Sir James Graham, and 
that he had submitted it to their Lordships. = - 

“Their Lordships observe, in their letter of the 9th of 
September, that’ on the return of the Frerich ‘Admiral and . 
General from reconnoitring Sweaborg and Revel, I- stated 

*that they agreed with me that neither one nor the other could 
be attacked. Thmt was. in a ‘conversation which took’ place 
before ‘the sailing of the packet. “But Gen. Niel’s report, 
was made some time after that, and after having considered 
the report of Gen, Jones, and decided on sending home the 
troops.” 


The Admiral enclosed his former report on Swea- 
borg (July 18th) to Sir J. Graham, which does not. 
appear to have been laid before the Admiralty.by 
the ex-First Lord, for some reasons which he can, no 
doubt, explain. His not laying it before their Lord- 
ships is pretty conclusive proof that he did not ex- 
. peet Sweaborg to be attacked, as, indeed, his letters 

state clearly enough. It was only when the season 
had passed away, with neither gun-boats, mortar-boats, 
nor rockets supplied to the fleet, and when the public 
had become clamorous, that he urged rash impos- 
" sibilities, knowing full well that the Admiral would 
not adopt them. This letter sealed the fate of Sir 
Charles Napier, though not a word of its plain, solid 
truth could be taken hold of. It was as guarded as 
it was unanswerable. For the Admiralty to be told 
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in plain terms that all the Admiral had asked for to 
destroy Sweaborg was gun-boats, mortar-boats, &c., 
whilst the Admiralty was catching at the straws 
thrown to them by two enginecr officers, was too 
true to be palatable. Hengeforward it became evi- 
dent that the only retation in which the Board of 
Admiralty and. Sir Charles Napier could stand to- 
wards each ‘other was, who should bear the blame 
with the public; and for this contest the Admiralty 
girded up its loins right manfully. The Senior Naval 
Lord, with a degree of frankness, apprised Sir Charles 
of the coming storm in the following words: — “We 
shall have blue-books and parliamentary questions 
without end. Tue arrack FAILING AGAINST YOU, 
WILL BE LEVELLED AT THE Board; oR FAILING 
AGAINST THE Boarp, WL BE LEVELLED AGAINST 
You.” 

The only fault to be found with Sir Charles Napier 
as regards this letter is, that he did not carry it 
home himself, as he must. have known that the Board 
would never send him out a second time. Well 
might a member of the Board, when -writing to him 
some time after, say, “We never found fault with. 
your acts, but we do find fault with your writings 1” 
Had the Admiral placed his ships, and Gen. Bar- 
aguay D'Iilliers his troops, at the disposal of Gen. 
Jones, they must have been sacrificed to-no purpose, 
and both France and England would have held the 
allied chiefs responsible. To have been expected to 
do so was an insult both to the General and the Ad- 
mirals. The order tg reconsider Gen. Niels plan, 
though Gen. Niel himsclf had plainly pronounced 
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against it, was perhaps an act of courtesy to an Ally, 
though with this act of courtesy the French Admiral 
would have nothing to do. To be called upon to re- 
consider Gen. Jones’s and Gen. Niel’s report, was a 
virtual order to both French and English Admirals 
to surrender their naval judgment to that of a mili- 
tary officer, who could have known nothing of Swea- 
borg beyond his limited examination in the Light. 
ning. To rid himself of such groundless importu- 
nity, the French Admiral wisely adopted the step of 
sailing away with his fleet. Sir Charles Napier was 
obliged to stay to bear the brunt, and the storm soon 
burst. 
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On the 12th of September (netwithstanding the 
previous orders of the same date), the Board of Ad- 
miralty ordered Sir Charles Napier, if he came to the 
decision that nothing further could be undertaken with 
a fair prospect of success, to send home the following 
steamers :—Poreupine, Zephyr, Cuckoo, Pigmy, Light- 
ning, Otter, and Wrangler ; the latter being the one 
gun-boat of which we have before spoken. It is dif 
ficult to account for arders so completely contra- 
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dictory. On the 18th of September, the Admiral 
wrote to Admiral Berkeley, expressing his surprise 
that the British Government did not know of the 
French fleet being ordered home. Admiral Parseval 
had shown him a telegraphic message from the 
French Secretary of Legation in London, to the 
Minister, in which he used the words, “It is to be 
regretted that the fleets are to separate ;” so that 
some communication must have been made to the 
English Government. 

The annexed is the substance of another telegraphic 
message, on the same subject, dated London, 1st 
September, from the French Minister in London: — 
“En réponse & l'avis du Gouvernement Frangais a 
celui de sa Majesté Britannique du rappel de cet 
escadre. Cette dépéche est de notre Chargé d’Affaires 
—interpréte de Vopinion du Cabinet Anglais.” That 
the British Government did not know this, is simply, 
therefore, not fact. There is no escaping this con- 
clusion, and therefore all expressions of ignorance on 
the part of the Government go for nothing. 

Admiral Parseval had, moreover, shown him his 
orders to go home, and he had apprised Sir James 
Graham of this, adding that he should begin to send 
his own ships home, in obedience to the instructions 
of Sir James Graham ofthe 29th of August. Sir 
Charles told Admiral Berkeley that Admiral Par- 
seval had declined attending the second council of 
war ; because having once recorded his opinion, he 
saw no occasion to repeat it. Admiral Parseval had 
intended to have gone himself up the Gulf of Finland 
again; but seeing that, if the British squadron at- 
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tempted anything, he should be bound to assist, he 
had declined this also; as if anything happened 
to the fleet, or a failure took place, he would be ac- 
cused by his Government of acting against his own 
opinion. For the same reason, Admiral Parseyal 
would not risk his ships, as suggested by Sir James 
Graham. 

The rest of Sir Charles Napier’s letter to Admiral 
Berkeley, must be given in his own words. 


“TI do not say that if Admiral Parseyal had consented to 
risk his ships, I should have run headlong into such an 
operation, after the opinion I had given, and in which I was 
quite justificd both by Sir James Graham’s letters and the 
Adnmiralty’s. But if I had seen a chance of success I might 
have tried it. At present, by the disappearance of the 
French fleet, and of two of my line-of-battle ships, it is out 
of the question, I rather feel offended at the Admiralty 
ordering me to hold a council of war, and before they re- 
ceived our answer ordering another to be held to consider 
the report of a French engineer officer, who knew nothing 
about naval affairs, and who tells us Sweaborg could be laid 
in ashes in two hours, when an English officer requires all the 
fleet, batteries, mortars, and 5000 men to destroy it in eight 
days. ; 

“I did not require a council of war to make me do my 
duty, nor, after all the praises which have been heaped on me, 
and after the warnings which I had received, to be goaded on 
to rashness. 

“TI suppose I shall be right in sending home our flect 
gradually, although you say we must withdraw them all, 
except a squadron to blockade the Gulf.” 


Jt will be fresh in -the recollection of the reader 
that Admiral Berkcley had cautioned Sir Charles 
Napier against being “goaded on” against his own 
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judgment. A clear proof that an intention to “ goad 
him on” existed in the minds of some of the Ad- 
miralty authorities, and that Admiral Berkeley disap- 
proved of it. 

On the same date (September 18th), Sir Charles 
addressed a similar letter to Sir James Graham. 
From this we will make the following extract : — 


“TI feel hurt that you and the Admiralty should have 
thought it necessary, on the report of two military engineers, 
to order me to hold a council of war, particularly as the 
English engineer demanded more means than I thought 
necessary to accomplish the object in view. As to the 
French engincer’s plan, it is even of less value. Can any 
man suppose, that such works as those of Sweaborg could 
be destroyed in two hours? What opinion must a man 
have of enginecrs, when one tells him 5000 men must be 
landed—batteries raised—mortars brought into play —the 
ships to lay alongside the walls—and if everything was favour- 
able, it would require seven or eight days to destroy it, whilst 
the other says that in fo hours you might knock down the 
sea-face of Sweaborg? Were it like Bomarsund, no doubt 
it might be done, but the plans (furnished by the Admiralty) 
make it a great deal stronger. If you did knock down the 
walls, is the job done? The entrance to the harbour is filled 
by a three-decked ship, and that ship is more formidable 
when sunk, than when afloat, as, in the former case she 
would entirely block up the harbour. When Sweaborg is 
attacked, it ought to be attacked properly, or not at ail, and 
laid in ruins. If my advice is followed, next summer you 
may do it, and also capture the fleet. It is very well for 
people to talk big, and say what they will do; but put a fleet 
of twenty sail of the line into their hands, and let the fleet 
be conducted amongst unknown rocks and shoals — not yet 
surveyed, and at this season of the year, when you cannot de- 
pend on the weather for two hours—when it would require 
two days to buoy it off; and then suppose a gale of wind 
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to come on, and suddenly, when you are at anchor, as we 
have already seen, what would become of your ships? Add 
to that, a fleet superior to your own, and ready to pounce 
upon you should you be disabled.” 

The best comment on this is, that in the second 
campaign, with every place thoroughly surveyed for 
him by Sir Charles Napier’s fleet, and with means, all 
of which were wanting to the first fleet, Admiral 
Dundas could not reduce the fortifications of Swea- 
borg. So satisfied was he of their impregnability, 
that he never even assembled his fleet, for the pur- 
pose of attacking them. The bulk of his fleet was 
watching Cronstadt, whilst he was shelling the Swea- 
borg dockyard with his gun-boats and mortar-boats. 
Nay more, he found the greatest difficulty even in 
placing these; for he says in his despatch, “ the 
intricate nature of the ground from rocks awash, and 
reefs under water, rendered it difficult to select positions 
for the mortar-vessels.” And that “ the Merlin, under 
Capt. Sulivan, struck upon an unknown rock, on 
ground which he himself had repeatedly examined.” 

What then must have been the difficulty of placing 
a flect in the first campaign, in the month of October, 
which is winter in the Baltic, where Admiral Dundas 
could hardly place gtin-boats in the second campaign, 
though only at the beginning of August, when the 
transient summer’ of the Baltic was already passing 
away? Admiral Dundas says, that he was to have 
left Nargen on the 4th of August, but was delayed 
till the 6th, “tn consequence of bad weather.” A few 
days of good weather fortunately intervened, other- 
wise, Admiral Dundas, with gun and mortar-boats 
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supplied to him, would not have been able to fire a 
shot against Sweaborg; and, taking advantage of 
favourable weather, he could only operate with his 
gun and mortar-boats, but not with his fleet.- L 
Sir James Graham replied to thé Admiral on the 
26th of September: — . ~ 4 


“When I wrote to-you on Saturday, I was not prepared 
for the intelligence that Admiral Parseyal had left you on the 
19th, with all his sailing ships. You say that he had gone 
to Kiel, but as far as the blockade of the Galf of Finland is 
concerned, he might as well be at Cherbourg. We shall be 
disgraced if we allow a Russian ship of war to ‘pass from the 
Gulf into the open sea before winter sets in, and the ice bars 
the passage This matter has become a point of honour, 
which affects our naval, character and eredit, and you must 
hold on and not xetréat to the southward, till you are sure . 
that the Russian fleet cannot move to the westward. You 
have 12 sail of the line, and three or four large frigates, and 
must hold your own to the last moment. 

“TI know that there is some risk in this, but Lord de 
Saumarez, and Sir Byam Martin encountered it in circum. 
stances more difficult; and if we run away from the Baltic 
prematurely, leaving the sea open to the enemy, we shall be 
covered with abuse. I am sure that you will not allow any 
such evil to befal us, : Vide 

“Tf the Russians think fit to attack you, because your 
own force has been so much diminished, I have tio doubt 
that they will rue the day, and never return into harbour.” 


In this letter, Sir J ames Graham evades‘all mention 
of Sweaborg. Nor need. he have been alarmed that 
the Admiral would give the Russians a chance of 
escape into the North Sea, as :when urged to send 
his ships home, the Admiral had himself told Sir 
James Graham, that enough must be left for the 
blockade of the Gulf. However, to make sure of 
this, the Admiral, a fortnight before the receipt of 
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Sir James Graham's letter, had -left Ledsund for 
Nargen with his force, to join the squadron already 
there under -Admiral Plumridge, Admiral Martin 
having gone to the Gulf of Bothnia. 

Sir Charles Napier anchored at Nargen on .the 
21st of September, the strength of the squadron being 
now as follows: se 


Saws or tHe Line.— Duke of Wellington, St. Jean 
D' Acre, Majestic, James Watt, Royal George, Princess 
Royal, Nile, Cosdi,eCressy, Neptune, St. George, 
Monarch, and Prince Regent, 

Brocx-sutrs. — Edinburgh, Hogue. and Blenheim. 

Fricates.— Luryalus, Arrogant, and Impérieuse. 

Srramers.— Magicienne, Desperate, -Hecla, Cruiser, 
Basilisk, Driver, and Wrangler. 7 


We have here the ‘Admiral returned with his re- 
duced fleet to Nargen, at an advanced season, when 
he had been ordered to begin sending his ships home. 
It will be remembered that Admiral Berkeley, in the 
House of Commons, stated that Sir Charles Napier 
had “Jost his nerve, was much disinclined to enter 
the Gulf of Finland, and was always inclined to leave 
it.” Here we find’ Sir Charles fe-entering the Gulf 
after the French fleet had. left it, viz., on the 21st of 
Y September, frome Ledsund.. Now let us inquire into 
the state of Admiral Berkeley’s nerves, when sitting 
by his fire at the Admiralty, more than a month 
before, viz., on the 15th of August, on which day 
Admiral Berkeley wrote to Sir Charles Napier as 


follows :— 3 
°HU 
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“T am seriously thinking when it will be time to get 
you out of that infernal Gulf. How long do ‘you think it will 
be right to permit those big ships to remain? Autumn is 

’ getting on fast.” 


This was before the fall of Bomarsund. Whose 
“nerves were strongest, those of Sir Charles Napier, 

who returned to that infernal Gulf, after being told 
to send his ships home, or those of Admiral Berkeley, 
who a month before wanted to get him-out of it? - 

Again on the 19th of September, when Sir Charles 
was on his way to the dreaded Gulf, Admiral Berkeley 
again wrote :— 


“OF course you can ep down to the seutpaad to 
Wingo Sound, er any other harbour, within the Baltic! 
keeping up the blockade as far as it is possible with the - 
steamers !” 2 


But Wingo Sound’ happens. not to be in the Baltic 

at all! so that, by way of keeping the Russians in 

* check, Admiral Berkeley advises Sir Charles to leave 
the Baltic! Whose nerve was the greatest ? that of 
Sir Charles Napier who remained, or that of Admiral 
Berkeley who told him to go? Was it not rather 
Admiral Berkeley who was disinclined for the ships 
to re-enter the Gulf of Finland, and. Sir Charles 
Napier who was inclined to re-enter it? Yet Ad- 

_ tmiral Berkeley could not; when he made his state- 
_-ment, have forgotten writing these orders. It is 
singular that the gallant Admiral who had the ma- 
nagemeht of the fleet did not know that Wingo Sound 
was not in the Baltic at all. Had Sir Charles Napier 
obeyed this demi-official ordef, would he have been 
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excused because it was conveyed in a “ private 
letter?” : . 

Bad weather had now set in, in the Gulf of Fin- 
land, the ships losing anchors continually. The 
blockade of the Gulf was nevertheless strictly kept 
up; and ships were kept constantly before Sweaborg, ° 
the Russians showing no inelination to leave their _ 
shelter, even to attack the small force hovering. in 
the vicinity .of their- harbour —the main body., of 
‘the squadron being kept at Nargen. 

An episode here oceurred which must be noticed. 
On the 17th of September, General Jones wrote a 
letter to the Admiral, demanding to know whether it 
was his “intention to undertake any further opera- 
tions. against the enemy,-during the present year.” 
‘As the credentials of General Jones, on his coming 
out, weré to the effect that he was to “assist the 
Admiral in his communications with the French . 
military authorities,” this assumption of a power to 
ask the Admiral’s intentions as to his future opera. 
tions will no doubt ‘be duly estimated, both by mili-. 
tary and naval authorities. When the French army 
and fleet had gone, even by the tenor of General 
“Jones's instructions, his occupation was ‘gone too, and 
he was clearly going bey: ond his province in asking 
such athing. °¢ 

But Ganon Jones went farther. He sated the 
Admiral to give him a steamer to go to Cronstadt, 
in-order that he might form an- opinion about the 
place, To use Gencral Jones’s ‘words, as contained’ 
in his requisition, “I need “not add that it appears 
to me very important that I should do so, as no doubt 
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the Government, as well as yourself, will be anxious 
to have the latest possible information as to the state 
of the works, before the season closes. It is now, I 
believe, upwards of three months since you visited that 
part of the Baltic,” &c. 

If General Jones had known anything of the opera- 
tions of the fleet, he would have known that Cron- 
stadt had been watched as well as Sweaborg; and 
that on’ the fourth of August, Capt. Watson had 
visited the place by orders of Admiral Martin. As 
it was no part of the Admiral’s business to account to 
General: Jones for the operations of the flect, it is 
quite posstble that- General Jones did not know this; 

nor did it at all affect the mission upon which he had 
been sent that he should have known it. 

The Admiral replicd, that it was not. his intention 
to undertake any further operations against the enemy, 
and, as he ‘had no orders to that effect, he did not 
see the necessity of General Jones’s visiting Cron- 
stadt. It would be necessary to send a considerable 
force of steamers with him, and it would be very 
expensive to get together coals for the purpose. 

General Jones then went to England, and wrote a, 
letter to the Duke of Newcastle, enclosing Sir Charles 
Napier’s refusal to send him to Cronstadt. The Duke 
wrote to the Admiralty, expressing his regret that 
the Admiral had not enabled General Jones to make 
a reconnaissance of Cronstadt! thus’ confirming the 

“course which General Jones had pursued, in- con- 
sidering himself entitled to demand it against the 
Admiral’s judgment, and at a.moment ‘when, with 
his diminished force, every steamer was an object of 
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paramount importance to the fleet, even if the enemy 
remained inactive ; as the greatest vigilance had to be 
exercised in the frequent gales which occurred. To 
send away a squadron of steamers, then, at this 
season, for the purpose of inspecting Cronstadt, was 
an operation of which none but a military officer or 
a minister of war would have dreamed — even had 
General Jones the right to demand it. 

On the 25th of September, the Admiral: sent to 
the Board of Admiralty the following report of his 
proceedings, since leaving Ledsund : — 


“ Duke of Wellington, Nargen, 
25th of September, 184. 
* Sir, ; 

“TL arrived here on the 21st inst. We had bad weather 
in coming up the Gulf. I donot much like the anchorage, as 
it is exposed to the winds from N. to N. E., and I think it is 
high time the fleet should leave the Gulf of Finland. 

“ On the 22nd I reconnoitred Revel, which is very strong; 
and, even if there was an object, an attack from the sea I 
look upon as very dangerous, 

“On the west of the town there is a large curved battery, 
divided into four by flanking towers, mounting 150 guns 
towards the sea. Immediately under: the Domberg, is 
anogher battery of 38 guns on one tier. - Above this battery 
is another of 5 guns. Over this again, there is a battery of 
10 guns for pointing seaward. 

“On the eastern side of the town, between it and the 
mole-head, there is*a strong battery mounting 20 guns. 

“The mole has two entrances composed of pile-work, 
filled in at the back with stones, on which a parapet wall 
appears to have been built, pierced with embrasures curved, 
and is flanked with huge circular towers, the whole mounting 
66 guns seaward. % 

“ On the bastion part of the bay—to flank ships stand- 
ing in — there ave 5 earthen batteries, mounting 52 guns, 
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and another in progress. Besides which, there is a mortar 
battery. TI enclose a sketch by Lieut Cowell, R. E. 

“ On tM following day, I proceeded to reconnoitre Swea- 
borg in the Driver, piloted by Capt. Sulivan, through an 
intricate passage of sunken rocks, little more than a quarter 
of a mile wide, and stopped abreast of Grohara Island, about 
two miles south of Gustay’s Sward. 

“The sunken rocks are shown in the small Russian 
chart only. From this position, the fortress appears like 
batteries heaped one on the other, pointing towards the sea. 

“On the southern face of Gustav’s Sward and Vargon 
77 guns cover the approach of a fleet from the south- 

_ ward, besides 29 guns on three batteries at Bak Holmen. 
The three-decker lies on the entrance of the passage between 
Bak Holmen and Gustav’s Sward, and her broadside also 
covers the approach from the south. 

“The best reconnaissance was made by Capt. Sulivan, when 
twice in with a flag of truce, he being at anchor for seven 
hours, and having leisure well to examine the southern part 
of the fortress. 

“Their Lordships will observe that we could not get a 
view of the western defences, and I think Gen. Niel, haying 
only seen thé,western part of the fortifications for a short 
time and at a greater distance, is rather hasty in giving an 
opinion that 8 or 10 sail of the line would lay it in ruins in 
two hours. . - ‘ 

“There was not time to find a passage through the rpeks 
to enable us to see the western face, at the north end 
of which a line-of-battle ship was placed to cover the 
entrance by Langhorn, and another at hand to support her. 

“Jn my former report I agreed with» Capt. Washington 
that the fleet could lie in Miolo Roads in the summer. 
That is now more difficult, as batteries have been built on 
the south points of Sandhamm Island; but they could be 
destroyed. ‘ 

“ If Sweaborg was attached by a fleet alone, they would 
approach from the south in one line, raked by 160 guns. 
One or two of the leading ships’ would anchor, and occupy 
the batteries at Bak Holmen. The next would pass on, fire 
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a broadside into the threc-decker and anchor clear of her 
broadside, against the S.W. angle of Gustav's Sward; she 
would be followed by the next, pouring a broadside into the 
thrce-decker, and anchor ahead of her leader, and so on in 
succession, as close as the ships could lie. By this time the 
three-decker would probably be sunk, and the whole western 
face of Sweaborg engaged. 

« A small squadron would he required to anchor south 
of Langhorn. They would have to contend against it, and 
two or more line-of-battle ship and what guns were in 
Helsingfors. 

* All the passages should be buoyed, and small steamers 
stationed in the narrowest and most dangerous channels. 
The large steamers should be under weigh in various direc~ 
tions, to assist ships in difficulties, and a reserve squadron 
ready to take the place of disabled ships. : 

“ Whether this attach would succeed or not, it is impossible 
to say; but we must calculate on ships being set on fire by 
yed-hot shot and shells, of which the Russians would have 
abundance. Whether successful or not, it is evident that our 
ships would be in no condition to meet the Russian fleet after- 
wards ; and if the attach was made at this season of the year, 
when you cannot depend upon the weather for two hours, I do 
not know how many would be lost. 

“TY beg their Lordships will not suppose for a moment 
that Sweaborg cannot be attacked. I think it can; dut it 
must be with caution and judgment. ; 

%J have little to add to the report I made to Sir James 
Graham, a copy of which I sent to the Admiralty. Since 
that report it has become easier. We have now Lancaster 
guns; every ship jn the fleet should be furnished with them. 
Thirteen-inch mortars should be placed on Laghara Island 
and Lango Rocks, and gun-bouts carrying Lancaster guns should 
be added to the fleet. Those ships should be placed at dif- 
ferent points, at a proper distance from the fortifications, well 
furnished with shot, shells, and rockets, and a bombardment 
commenced; and continued till the wooden buildings, of which 
thére are many, were on fire, and an evident impression made 
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on the fortress; The ships should then .close in and finish 
the work. How long this would take I cannot say, but I 
am’ quite vertnin the fortress would be laid in ruins, and 
most probably an entrance opened to the ships. I have said 
nothing about troops, but there is no doubt they could be 
most usefully employed.” 


Tn this additional report, the Admiral alludes to 
his former report of July 18th, addressed to Sir 
James Graham, for the sake of secrecy. We will 
again recapitulate it : — 


“The only successful manner of attacking Sweaborg that 
I can see, after the most mature consideration, assisted by 
Admiral Chads, who is a practieal man, and knows more 
about gunnery than any man in the service, is by fitting out a 
great number of gun-boats, carrying one gun with a long 
range, and placing them west of Sweaborg, and south of 
Helsingfors. Every shell from them would tell somewhere, 
and perhaps not jive per cent. from the enemy would take 
effect. Back these by tho flect, to-relieve the men, and in 
the course of the summer Sweaborg would be reduced to 
ashes, and Helsingfors also, if it was thought proper; and I 
don’t see why we are to be meally-mouthed in time of war. 
The ships you will see could not be destroyed, because they 
could move out of the way. 

“T was at the siege of Martinique many years ago. We 
could not batter Port Bourbon, as it lay higher than the 
ground around it. But fifty mortars plunging their shells 
into it made it surrender; and whether mortars are placed on 
shore or in gun-boats, is quite immateral, Indeed, the 
latter have the advantage, for when their shells begin to tell 
and our blood begins to warm, the ships would move up to 
the batteries, and close quarters would finish what the mortar- 
boats began, 

“TI sent you home, I think, copies of all the plans I have, 
and if you will lay them before the engineer and artillery 
officers, I will be bound for it théy will agree with me 
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that this is the only way to destroy Sweaborg, without an — 
army superior to the Emperor of Russia’s, which we are not 
likely to bring into the field. It is too late this year ; but be 
prepared next, now we hnow the anchorage, and begin early, 

“TI forgot to say that the islands within range may all be 
put in requisition for 13-inch mortars. The expense would 
be very great, no doubt; but, if we are to bring the war toa 
conclusion, expense must not be thought about.” 


Here, on July 18th, the Admiral asks for gun- 
boats and 13-inch mortars, none of which were 
supplied! Even then he tells the Board that * it és 
too late this year ;” but “ begin early newt year.” No 
man of ordinary intelligence can read this as re- 
ferring to the present year. Much less could he 
construe the report on Sweaborg of the 25th of 
September as referring to the present -year; for 

“not only was the French ficet and army gone, but 
the Admiralty itself had long before ordered the 
ships home! and some had sailed in obedience to this 
order; though the Admiral himself, to prevent the 
possibility of the Russians getting out, had returned 
to what Admiral Berkeley had graphically termed 
the “infernal Gulf” of Finland. ; 

When the report of September 25th reached the 
Admiralty, it was eagerly seized on by the Board, as 
an intimation thgt the Admiral could at once attack 
Sweaborg ; though, from the expressions in his letter, 
it was clear that he only intended it as an appendage 
to his former report of July 18th. He indeed refers 
them in words to his former report ; says, “2 Swea- 
borg was attacked by a fleet alone,” “ the fleet could 
lay in Miolo Roads in summer.” “ There was not 
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time to find a passage through the rocks.” “ Whether 
this attack would succeed or not, it is impossible to 
say.” “It must be done with caution and judgment,” 
&c., &c. Then follows the caution and judgment 
spoken of, and the first element of this was, not to 
attack Sweaborg without the means to ensure 
success. The Admiral expressly tells the Board 
that “13-inch mortars” must be placed on Laghara 
Island, Lango Rocks, and elsewhere. He had not a 
mortar, of any description in his fleet! He would 
require “gun-boats and Lancaster guns to every 
ship.” He had only one gun-boat, the Wrangler, 
and one Lancaster gun, the Board of Admiralty 
telling him that they could not get any more ready 
for him. The ships must be well furnished with 
“shot, shells, and reckets.” The quantity of shot 
and shell he had was only eighty rounds of shot per ; 
gun, and not a rocket had ever been supplied to him! 
To imagine then that he intended to attack Sweaborg : 
with a fleet now reduced to a handful of ships, those 
not half supplied with ammunition, and at this 
boisterous season of the year, was a wilful per- 
version of his letter to a meaning which it was 
never intended to bear, nor could be made to bear, 
except by men who, in retaliation for his plain- 
spoken letters, were determined, if, possible, to ruin 
his reputation, in order to cover their own deficiencies, 
which the Admiral had so plainly pointed out. 

It is necessary to pay attention to this point, as 
we shall shortly see the shameful use which was 
made of this letter. In-order that the reader may 
PRUe aamnrahend the matter both as regards the 
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practicability of an attack on Sweaborg with the 
fleet at the command of Sir Charles Napier at this 
season of the year, and also of the real opinion of the 
Admiralty as to the desirableness of such attack, 
we will just glance at the force of the fleet in the 
Baltic, in September, 1854, and that of Admiral 
Dundas, in August, 1855, when Admiral Dundas 
stated that “no attack was contemplated against the 
fortifications of Sweaborg ;” he having deemed him- 
self competent to shell the dockyard and town with 
his gun-boats and mortar-boats only, not even assem- 
bling his flect for the purpose of attacking the place. 

The whole force under the command of Sir Charles 
Napier at Nargen, on the date of the above letter, 
was thirteen ships of the line, three block-ships, four 
frigates, twenty steamers, amounting, with a few 
others, to some forty ships. The force of the com- 
bined flect in the Gulf-ef inland, under Admirals 
Dundas and Penaud, when he stated that “no 
attack was contemplated on the fortifications of 
Sweaborg,” was ten English screw-ships of the line, 
three French ships of the line, nine block-ships or 
third-rates, three fourth-rates, two fifth-rates, nine 
sixth-rates, four French corvettes, five screw sloops, 
five paddle sloops, seven paddle steamers, twenty-one 
screw gun-boatsy sixteen mortar-boats, eight French 
gun-boats, five French mortar-boats, the Volage 
powder depdét, and Belleisle hospital ship; total one 
hundred and nine vessels, besides mortars on the 
islands. For not attacking the fortifications of Swea- 
borg, with a hundred and nine ships at his command, 
in the month of August, Admiral Dundas received 
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the thanks of the Admiralty. For not gitacking 
the fortifications of Sweaborg Be A ships, 
and at the beginning of winter, Sir Charles Napier was 
bitterly censured by the Admiralty, and finally dis- 
missed from his command. Yet Admiral Dundas, 
no doubt, judged rightly ; at any rate his judgment 
was not called in question by the Admiralty. Sir 
Charles Napier was hunted down by the Admiralty, 
because, with only a quarter of the force of Admiral 
Dundas, he did not accomplish what Admiral Dundas 
declined to undertake. But more of this hereafter in 
its place. 

Independently of the intrinsic evidence that the 
preceding letter was intended only as an appendage 
to his former report of July 18th, is coupled the fact 
that on the very same day, the 25th of September, 
the Admiral instructed Admiral Martin to return 
home. In replying to this order on the 9th of 
October, Admiral Martin remarked that, “in ten 
days or a fortnight, ships will no longer be able to 
cruise on these dangerous coasts with prudence or 
advantage.” It was at this period that the Board of 
Admiralty was urging on Sir Charles Napier to 
attack Sweaborg! and nearly two months later in 
the season than Admiral Dundas in the following 
year had deemed it right to send hisgun-boats home. 
This could not have arisen from ignorance on the 
part of the Board of Admiralty, for, with the excep- 
tion of the First Lord and the Junior Lord, all these 
are naval men, who knew better, or should have - 
known better. What such treatment of Sir Charles 
Napier did arise from will unfold itself as we proceed. 


ADMIRAL’S DETERMINATION TO MOVE SOUTH. ATT 


So far from dreaming of attacking Sweaborg at 
that season of the year, and with his diminished 
force, the Admiral wrote to Lord Palmerston on the 
following day (September 26th) that he was going 
to move to the south, as the Gulf was no longer safe. 
The Admiral’s words to Lord Palmerston were : “ The 
-weather has been so bad the last month, that even 
had the French fleet and army been here, no opera- 
tion was practicable. I closely reconnoitred Swea- 
borg the other day, and nearly got on shore, which 
would have led probably to my passing the winter 
at St. Petersburg; the navigation amongst these 
islamds is very dangerous. You will probably sec 
my report on Sweaborg. I am going to move to the 
south, as the Gulf is no longer safe.” 

On the 26th, the Admiral also wrote to Lord 
Loftus at Berlin: “There is no chance of any further 
operations here; all the French troops are gone, and 
I am sending away my sailing three-deckers and 
small steamers. This is not the weather for large 
ships to be cruising in these seas. Our frigates off 
Helsingfors have had a sad time of it. It is not safe 
to keep them here much longer.” 

On the same day, the Admiral wrote to the Duke of 
Newcastle: “ Your Grace will sce my opinion about 
. Sweaborg, we hatl a good look at it, and were very 
nearly ashore. I have ordered the sailing ships to 
Kiel, as I do not think them safe here, and I shall 
proceed there shortly myself, leaving a strong squa- 
dron of steamers at the entrance of the Gulf, the 
blockade of Sweaborg, being impossible any longer. 
The officers who have been there have not had their 
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clothes off for weeks, and deserve the greatest 
credit.” 

On the same: day the Board of” Admiralty wrote to 
Sir Charles: “ The intelligence of Admiral Parseval 
having left you has taken us by surprise. The 
British Ambassador was informed in Paris on 
Saturday last by the French Minister of Marine that 
a letter dated the 13th instant bad been received by 
the French Government from Admiral Parseval, 
from which it was’ quite clear that he intended 
remaining with the greater part of his fleet and all 
his steamers as long as the British force remained.” 

This is very “probable. We have already said that 
Admiral Parseval intended to remain to the last; but 
on the interference of the Admiralty, in ordering him 
to reconsider his opinions on the-engineer officers’ 
plans, and being goaded by Sir James Graham to 
risk four,of his ships with four British ones, Admiral 
Parseval very wisely did not dose a moment in re- 
voking. his determination to ‘remain, and in putting 
his fleet out of the reach of further importunity, by 
sailing away the very day afterwards. The Ad- 
miralty had driven him out of the Baltic, and now 
were surprised that he had gone! Admiral Parseval 
never did.a more prudent thing in the whole course 
of his career; and it would have*been well if Sir . 
Charles Napier had followed his example. 

Were not this order of Sir James Graham to “risk 
four British ships if Admiral Parseval would risk four 
of his” now lying before us, we should hesitate in 
giving publicity to it. There is something so re- 
volting in un order consiening eight sail of the line 
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and 7000 men to certain destruction, that it is 
difficult to believe such an order could have emanated 
from a Lord of the Admiralty. It is no wonder tHat 
Admiral Parseval lost not a moment in getting his 
ships beyond the reach of such. influence. If re- 
dounds highly to the honour and humanity of, Sir 
Charles Napier that his “moral courage,” which had 
been so highly lauded, alone prevented such a cruel 
catastrophe. It was not the first hint, of the kind he 
had received. ‘ When complaining of the bad state of 
some of his ships, he had been told on another 
occasion by Admiral Berkeley to “ put them in the 
front, they would serve to’ be. knocked to pieces in 
place of better ships.” 

But the Admiralty, when thus expressing its 
surprise at the‘-departure of the French fleet, 
could not but have known that on the 30th of- 
August, Admiral Parseval had received orders from 
the French Government to return with his fleet 
to Cherbourg. When he had intended to remain, it 
was that he would not leave Sir Charles Napier by 
himself, though contrary to the orders of his Govern- 
ment. It was only when his indignation was roused 
by the uncalled-for interference of the Board of 
Admiralty that he saw it was no longer safe for him 
to remain. ‘haf they were determined on goading 
on Sir Charles Napier to some desperate act he saw 
not the smallest reason to doubt 3 and to sail away at 
once was the only way to keep himself from being 
dragged into the same mess. 

The remainder of the Admiralty despatch was 
occupied by cautions that the Russian fleet might 
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get out; though of this. there was not the smallest 
danger. No’ Russian fleet would have ventured out 
with the weather which now prevailed, even in their . 
own waters. fe 

These Admiralty precautions are so, curious, that 
our narrative would be incomplete without them. 


- Tt appears that you are now left alone in the upper part 
of the Baltic, no French ships ‘of war being present, with the 
exception of four or five steamers. We cannot too strongly 
impress on your mind the imperative duty of keeping the 
Russian. fleet closely confined within the Gulf. They must 
on no account be permitted to appear outside on the coast of 
Prussia or of Sweden, or in‘any part of the Baltic. They 
must be blockaded until they are tonfined by ice to their 


harbours, 
«Tt is an object of primary importance that a triumph on 


the part of the Russians, such as the sppearance of their 
fleet in the open sea, should be prevented by you, and by the 
ficet under your command. : 

« We have already stated, in our former orders, that when 
by ice and stress of weather you are. compelled to withdraw 
to the southward, it will be still necessary for _you to dis- 
tribute your steam force, 80 as closely to watch both the Belt 
and the Sound. 

“ No Russian ship of war must be allowed to enter the 
North Sea, by either passage ;. and the power which steam 
gives you, and which the Russians do- not possess, fully 
justifies us in the belief, that this expectation will not, be dis- 
appointed. 4 

“We have approved your orders for sending -home 
the Cumberland and Ajax, but the withdrawal of the 
French flect renders any further immediate diminution of 
the strength of your line-of-battle ships inexpedient ; and 
the sailing ships and even the three-deckers must be 
detained till the last moment consistent with their safety. 

* An autumn cruise for the Russian fleet in the Baltic 
when the British Heet had abandoned it, would bring dishonour 
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on our arms. At all hazards, so great an evil must be 
averted; and you-will remember that in former wars, when 
the power of steam was unknown, 4 squadron of British line- 
of-battle ships has maintained the blockade in the Baltic till 
the end of November.” 


These querulous fears about the Russians getting ‘ 
out are, to-say the least, puerile. The Admiral had 
not suffered a single ‘Russian ship .to. pass him, nor 
‘was he likely to do so. In every letter he had 
written about the -withdratval of the ships he had- 
notified the preparations. which would be made to 
keep the Russians in the Gulf. IIe would only have 
been too glad’ had they-attempted to come out, and 
had used not.a few stratagems to induce them.so to 
do. It was even bad policy to shut them up iri the 
Gulf of: Finland, as was constantly reiterated to him ; 
the true policy would have been to entice them’out, 
if possible, and then secure them. The true secret of 
the Admiralty fears was the defenceless state of the 
English coasts from the low state to which the navy 
had fallen. : 

On the 26th of September, Sir Charles apprised the 
Admiralty that, considering it unsafe for the sailing 
squadron to ‘remain any longer, he had directed 
Admiral Plumridge to proceed to Kiel with the 
Neptune, Princs Regent, Royal George, Monarch, with 
the steamers JZecla and Driver, and the French 
steamers La Place and Phiégéton. It must be ob- 
served that on taking this step, the Admiral had not 
got the Board’s letter, which was written in London 
on the same day wh his own despatch from 
Narcen. 
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Admiral Plumridge’s squadron left for Kiel on the 
27th of September, after a heavy gale which lasted 

- for three days. 

“The Admiral apprised the Board that he felt it his 
duty to mark the great exertions made by Capt. 
Watson, and the officers under his orders, in main- 
taining the blockade of Sweaborg, and he begged to 
mention them all to their Lordships as deserving the 
warmest thanks. They were Capt. Watson, C.B., of 
the Impérieuse, Capt. Ramsay, Euryalus, Capt. Yel- 
verton, Arrogant, Capt. Fisher, Aagicienne, Capt. 
D’Eyncourt, Desperate, Gapt. Willcox, Dragon, and 
Commander Wodehouse, Rosamond. 

It may not be amiss here to notice more particu- 
larly the contradictory orders which were from time 
to tine sent to Sir C. Napier. Adrmiral Berkeley on 
the 15th of August, even before Boraarsund was 
taken, asked “(when it was time to get those big ships 
out of that infernal Gulf.” Sir J. Graham, on the 
29th of August, instructed him to adopt measures for 
withdrawing the fleet from the Baltic. On the 5th 
of September, Admiral Berkeley “did not know 
what to do about recalling the fleet.” On the 12th 
of September, Admiral Berkeley says, “I don’t see 
how we are to withdraw any, till we withdraw: the. 
whole of the ships of the line;” amd on the same 

~ date, Sir James Graham says, “If, unhappily, 
nothing more can be done, it is wise to send home 
at once the smallest and least effective of the 
steamers, and the least weatherly of the large ships.” 
On the 19th of September, the day Sir Charles 
sailed to return to the Gulf 6f Finland, Admiral 
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Berkeley told him he might drop down to the south- 
ward to Wingo Sound, or some ther port in the 
Baltic — Admiral Berkeley appeared not to, know 
that Wingo Sound was in the Cattegat, and not in the 
Baltic at all. 

On the 22nd of September, Sir James Graham re- 
peated his orders of the 29th of August. On the 
26th of September, came two letters from the Board , 
of Admiralty telling the. Admiral that they “ ap- 
proved of his sending home the Cumberland and Ajax, 
but the sailing ships, and even the three-deckers, 
must be detained till -the- last moment consistent 
with their safety.” The second letter, of the 26th of 
September, says: “My Lords desire to call your 
. attention to the fact that they had not sanctioned 
the return of the sailing ships,” — notwithstanding 
that both Sir J. Graham and Admiral Berkeley had 
ordered-them home. These contradictory orders did 
not arrive: till the ships had sailed in obedience to the 
preceding orders, as will be narrated in the following 
chapter. : 

Let the reader compare this jumble of contra 
dictory orders,—and we could cite many more,—end 
he will comprehetid the méde in which orders of the 
utmost: rhoment. are issued from the Board of 
Admiralty. Wo shall be surprised, if he be not at 
the same time of opinion, that it is scarcely less- 
difficult for an .admiral to encounter a Board of 
Admiralty than to encounter an enemy. 
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CHAP. XX. 


TRANSACTIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE PREVIOUS TO THE. FLEET 
RETURNING TO KIEL. 


ORDERS OF THE ADMIRALTY ANTICIPATED, — SIR CHARLES ON THR ADMT+ 
RALTY PRECAUTIONS. — NECESSITY TO QUOTE PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. — 
CONTRADICTORY ORDERS OF THE ADMIRALTY, AND LAME EXPLANATION 
OF THE FIRST LORD. —- HIS ANXIETY FOR AN ATTACK ON SWEARORG. — 
HIS PECULIAR TALENT. — HIS MISREPRESENTATIONS. — PERVERSION OF 
REPORTS, —~ DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ORAL AND WRITTEN SOPHISTRY. — 
THE “PALL OF SEBASTOPOL” HOAX. — ITS INFLUENCE ON ADMIRALTY 
ORDERS AND EXPECTATIONS. — SWEABORG TO BE TAKEN IN OCTOBER. 
—THE ADMIRAL TO CHOOSE HIS OWN DAY,-—~ FOLLY OF THE ORDER, 


WITH A REDUCED SQUADRON AND NO TROOPS.— EXTRACTS FROM _ 





ARKS ON H1S DESPATCH OF OCT, 
NAPIER'S PLANS OF ATTACK,— 


ADMIRAL BERKELEY'S LETTERS. — RE} 
411, — CLUMSY PERVERSION OF SIR 






4s “ CAUTION AND JUDGMENT.” — SWEABORG NOT INTENDED TO BE 


ATTACKED. — TIVE ADMIRAL'S WARINESS. —~ OPINION OF THE RUSSIANS. 
—DUNDAS’S ATTACK; WHY DESISTED FROM: NAPIER'S, WHY OR- 
DERED. == WHY AFTERWARDS FORBIDDEN. — EFFECTS OF THE CALUMNIES 
ON SIR CHARLES. — HIS REASONS FOR NOT ATTACKING SWEABORG, — 
OFFERS TO RESIGN HIS COMMAND. — HEAVY GALES ENDANGER THE 


suIps.—— “PINE WEATHER" FOR AN ATTACK,—ISTORICAL PRECE- 
DENTS, — ADMIRAL PLUMRIDGE ORDERED HOME, — “JUSTICE IN THE’ 
LONG RUN.” 


Oy the 2nd of October, Sir Charles apprised the 
Admiralty that he had obeyed their orders, with 
respect te the Neptune and Sz. George, which ships, 
together with the Prince Regent and Monarch, as well 
as several stearhers, had gone to Kiel. Their Lord- 
ships directed the blockade of the Russian ports as 
long as it was safe. If by the Baltic their Lordships 
meant the Gulf of Finland, the Admiral did not con- 
sider the anchorage safe even sow, and so he had in- 
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formed their Lordships. The Admiralty had told him 
that it was not their intention to fetter his judgment 
as to anchorage, and that for the safety of the ships 
he was, as autumn advanced, gradually to withdraw 
to the southward, and wait the time they might 
think fit to recal him from the Baltic. Kiel or the 
Belt were the only places of safety, but he should 
delay going there as long as he could maintain him- 
self in the Gulf of Finland. 

On the following day the Admiral again wrote to 
the Board: — 


«“T cannot conccive that a Russian ficet will leave the 
Baltic at this season; as for cruising, either on the coast of 
Sweden or Prussia, L look upon as impossible, or indeed in 
any other part of the Baltic; but I will watch the enemy as 
long as it can be done with safety to the fleet, and shall take 
care that no Russian ships will get into the North Sea. 

“ Their Lordships desire me to remember that in former 
wars, when steam was not known, a squadron of British linc- 
of-battle ships maintained the blockade in the Baltic till the 
end of November. But there is a great difference between 
the Baltic and the Gulf of Finland. No ships remained in 
the Gulf after the Ist of October, and the Baltic was 
blockaded from the Swedish port of Carlscrona—which is in- 
terdicted to us—and from the Belt. The journals of Sir 
James: Saumarez are now before me. 

«Their Lordships, in their letter of the 23rd of September, 
do not intend to fetto® my judgment as to the port or anchorage 
I may decide best for the service Iam on and for the safety 
of the ships; but in their letter of the 26th, their Lordships 
throw aside the safety of the ships, and, at all hazards, I am to 
prevent the Russian fleet coming into the Baltic, because it 
will bring disgrace on our arms. I do not know w here the 
fleet will be sate, certainly got here with a N.E. wind, nor at 
Baro Sound with a S. W. wind. They may show themselves 
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out of Sweaborg a few hours, but certainly not to cruise ; and 
I do not sce how such a proceeding would bring disgrace on 
our arms. Their Lordships may rely upon my doing my 
utmost to comply with their orders, short of hazarding the fleet. 

* T have now been here twelve days, and it has blown a 
gale of wind from 8. S. E. to N.N.W., with the exception of 
two days. How we should have fared had the wind been 
from N. to N.E. I don’t know ; but it is certainly far from 
agreeable to have Revel right astern in a heavy gale of wind 
Gependiug upon our chains; for should the gale be heavy 
on a dark night, we could not depend upon our serews taking 
us to sea; and, in the event of parting the cables, we must go 
on shore. That is the opinion of many here.” 


We have hitherto refrained from giving more of 
public documents and instructions than was abso- 
lutely necessary for the comprchension of our narra- 
tive, which, by withholding many of importance, has 
materially suffered. But the extraordinary climax 
of a campaign in which Sir Charles Napier had been 
Joaded with praiscs from all partics without exception, 
up to the present time, and the still more extraordi- 
nary abuse which followed those praises from the 
very men who had so lavishly bestowed them, renders 
it necessary to give documents more in extenso, lest 
we should be accused of garbling then. The praise 
we have not inserted to anything like the extent to 
which it was bestowed, but the abuse forms so adini- 
rable an answer to itself, that we will let it speak for 
itself; and therefore the remaining portion of this 
history will be much better written by the Admiralty 
authorities than ourselves. 

We have before stated that, on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, Sir James Graham, waiving all his previous 
orders and those of the Admiralty, to send the ships 
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home or to Kiel, had sent an order to hold on to the last 
moment, even with the sailing three-deckers. Before 
this contradictory order arrived, the sailing ships 
had gone to Kiel, in obedience to the orders received. 
Sir Charles now, on the 2nd of October, addressed 
Sir James Graham as follows: — 


“Tf I have done wrong in sending the sailing ships to 
Kiel, I have been led into it by your letter of the 29th of 
August. You say I should begin sending home without 
much delay the sailing threc-deckers, the least weatherly of 
the sailing line-of-battle ships, and the worst of the block- 
ships. ‘This will do for a beginning, and by degrees you 
must withdraw to the southward, leaving the Gulf of Bothnia 
open and watching only the Gulf of Finland,’ &c. 

“ Again, in your letter of the 12th of September, you say: 
‘We shall send you no positive orders respecting the with- 
drawal of the flect in the Baltic, which must be effected at 
all events gradually, till we know what is the intention of the 
French as to remaining there, &c. The French Admiral 
showed me his orders dated the 30th of August, and a 
telegraphic despatch of the 1st of September, showing that 
the English Government were aware of their intention; so 
that, in point of fact, they not only got orders to go home, 
but had actually sailed, before I sent our ships to Kiel. You 
may then judge of my surprise when you tell me you only 
knew of their withdrawal on the 25th of September. * 

“T-have not the least idea that the Russians will move 
from their ports at this season of the year. They are much 
too wise to do anything of the sort ; and as for-their finding 
their way into the North Sea, I look upon that as impossible, 
If they did contemplate anything of the srt, a squadron in 
the Belt and one at Elsinore would watch them much better 
than in the Gulf of Finland, which is very dangerous. 

“TF have the journals of the ships, in 1808 and 1809, and I 
find Sir James Saumarez withdrew from the Gulf of Finland 
before the beginning of Getober, But there is a great differ- 
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ence between the Gulf of Finland and the Baltic, and you 
may depend I will not leave the Baltic as long as is prudent. 
But as to the Gulf of Finland, I must use my own discre- 
tion; and, when I do leave, I shall keep up a good steam 
squadron off the entrance of the Gulf, as long as it can be 
done with safety to thg ships. 

** We have had heavy gales ever since I came here, and I 
have been obliged to withdraw the ships from off Helsingfors. 
It is wonderful how they have been able to remain there so 
long. The Captains deserve the greatest praise. Such a 
blockade as they have kept has never been done before. 

“Tam not at all apprehensive of the Russians attacking 
me. Should they come in my way with any force, they can 
send to sea, I dare say I can manage them.” 


This letter was not to be evaded. The next best 
thing was to explain it away, if possible; but Sir 
James Graham appears to shine less in written than 
in personal debate, and the following lame explana- 
tion was on the 17th of October sent in reply : — 


“ You refer to my letters at the end of August as contem- 
plating then the early termination of active operations in the 
Baltic for this year. Iwas not prepared even at that time 
for the immediate departure of the French army after the 
capture of Bomarsund, and [ pointed out to you Abo, Swea- 
borg,:and Revel, as points which, with military aid, were open 
to attack. Much less was I prepared for the withdrawal of 
the French squadron from the combined naval operations 
almost simultaneously with the departure of the army so soon 
as Bomarsund had been destroyed. Thése decisions were 
taken on the spot, I believe with your consent, but without 
any reference to the English Government. 

“But in August we had not scen the report of Gen. 
Jones on Sweaborg, which you forwarded to us from Ledsund 
on the 29th of August, and which was in your hands before 
either the French army or the French fleet had left the 
Aland Ishincs, That report is entitled to respect. Tt made 
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a great impression here, and ‘raised a strong presumption that, 
with the aid of the military force then present with the Seet, 
in seven or eight days the works at Sweaborg might be 
destroyed, and that the month of September afforded ample 
time for the operation. 

“On the Sth of September you scut us the observations of 
Gen. Baraguay D’Hilliers and of Gen. Niel on the report 
of Gen. Jones, 

“Gen. Baraguay D’Hilliers says expressly, after having 
reconnoitred Sweaborg himself, together with Gen. Niel, ‘We 
partake of the opinion of Gen. Jones. Sweaborg may be 
attacked and taken by the fleets, if they think fit to make on 
that fortress a serious attack.’ 

* Gen, Niel went further, and said that without any military 
co-operation, cight or ten sail of the line could lay the works 
in ruins in two hours, by a bombardment near at hand on the 
sea front, where the works are weakest, and he intimated 
very distinctly an opinion that the attach ought to be made. 
Tn the face of these reports, and within a weck after receiving 
thom, the intelligence that the French army and the French 
flect had left you without a shot being fired except at Bomar- 
sund, was both a surprise and disappointment. 

“Then came your own second reconnaissance of Sweaborg, 
and a plan of naval attack which you considered practicable, 
We were anxious, if the French and English forces could be 
recruited, that it should have been tried even this year, before 
the immense flect which had been assembled retreated from 
the Baltic ; but our own sailing ships having gone to Kiel, 
and the French squadron being on its way home, the oppor- 
tunity was lost, and nothing now remains to be done but 
gradually to withdraw the linc-of-battle ships, and to await 
the moment when ice shall enclose the Russian fleet within 
the Gulf of Finland for the winter.” 


When thus admitting that nothing further is to be 
done, now that the French army and flect are gone, 
Sir James urges Sir Charles Napier, by an unmis- 
takable innuendo, to try his hand on Sweaborg alone, 
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even though his sailing ships, and no small number 
of steamers were gone too, and though the ships 
could no longer remain at their anchorage in the 
Gulf of Finland, from stress of weather. 


“No doubt, at the fime of the equinox, there are heavy 
gales of wind in the Baltic. It is a narrow sea, and there is 
danger to large ships even when at anchor. But war is not 
conducted without risks and dangers, and prudence consists 
in weighing them, and firmness in encountering them ; and 
nothing great by sea or land can be achieved without consi- 
derable peril, as your own expcricnce and cxample have 
demonstrated.” 


There is no mistaking the meaning of the latter 
paragraph, which extended further than “achieving” 
a blockade. Had Sir Charles Napier been the rash 
commander represented, such a spur would have 
gone far to make him. “run his head against the 
stone walls of Sweaborg,” —against which Sir James 
Graham had, throughout the previous portion of the 
campaign, so emphatically cautioned him. 

As the preceding letter exhibits the peculiar 
talent of Sir James Graham in a light much clearer 
than any other of his epistolary productions which 
have come before us, it is necessary that this light 
should be rendered equally clear to the reader; and 
with this object in view we must seaych a little closer 
into its assumptions. 

Sir James assumes that the French Admiral went 
away with “the consent” of Sir Charles Napier. 
The French Admiral did no such thing. He sailed 
away, at less than a day’s warning, from Admiralty 
interference with him, merely apprising Sir Charles 
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Napier that he was going. So far from going with 
the consent of Sir Charles, the latter, in his farewell 
letter, “regretted” he was going, and asked him to 
leave him the Austerlitz screw line-of-battle ship, 
which was’ declined. . 

Sir James Graham says, that General Baraguay 
D’Hilliers expressly states that, he and General Niel 
partake of the opinion of General Jones, that “ Swea- 
borg may be attacked and taken by the fleets if they 
think fit,” &c. Whereas General Jones never said any- 
thing of the kind, but that with 5000 of General Bara- 
guay D’ITilliers’ army, it might be attacked and taken: 
but General Baraguay D’Hilliers very wisely declined 
letting General Jones have his troops “at that season 
of the year;” though the then season of the year 
was but the middle of August. The plan of attack 
by General Jones was purely a military one, with 
the fleet as an adjunct only. Sir James Graham 
says, and on Baraguay D'Hilliers’ opinion, that it was 
purely a naval one, “by the fleets,” without noticing 
a word about the troops, which the French General 
expressly declined to lend for the purpose. 

Sir James Graham adduces the opinion of General 
Niel that, “in two hours, the fleets alone would tay 
Sweaborg in ruins.” But he takes no notice of 
the twice repeated caution of: General Niel, that 
“such an enterprise had never before been attempted 
—that it was rash (hardie), and that he could not 
advise it.” 

Sir James Graham says that he recommended Abo 
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aid only. He has not the candour to state, as he well 
knew, that Sir Charles Napier had caused Abo to be 
reconnoitred by Capt. Scott, and had proposed the 

* attack to his French colleagues, who had declined it; 
and fortunately so, considering the weather which 

. had set in. Sir James Graham insinuates, that from 
the second reconnaissance of Sweaborg by Sir Charles, 
Napier, he “considered an attack practicable,” 2.€., at 
a time when he had sent a part of his diminished 
fleet and two of his admirals away, when his ships in 
the Gulf of Finland would scarcely hold at their 
anchors. Yet no word in Sir Charles Napier’s report 
of his second reconnaissance, bears any such construc- 
tion; or if it did, it would immediately cease to bear 
such construction by his requisition for “13-inch 
mortars, gun-boais, rockets,” &c., none of which had 
ever been supplied to him, and on which alone he 
bases his attack in the following summer. Is not 
this a most shameful misconstruction of an Admiral’s 
report. 

Relying but little even upon these devices, Sir 
James Graham is “anzious that the French and 
English forces should be reunited !” when the French 
army must have been at or near Cherbourg, and the 
French Admiral, then at Kiel, would take good care 
to keep for the future out of the wiy of the British 
Admiralty. 

We have thus seen how all the explanatory speci- 
alities of this memorable letter are mere assumptions, 
without foundation in facts. Nay, more; had the 
ennnressed nortion of facts been adduced by Sir James 
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Graham, they would have shown the exact contrary 
of what he assumes. 

It is marvellous how such sophistry disappears at 
the point of the pen. Yet, orally delivered in the 
House of Commons, it was loudly cheered by men 
who could have known nothing of the real merits of 
the matter, and who, by refusing a Committce to Sir 
Charles Napier, took good care that they would know 
nothing of it; because, forsooth, care must be taken 
of the fame of General Jones, though General Jones 
had about as much to do with the conduct of the 
naval campaign in the Bultic as he had to do with 
building the fortifications of Sweaborg. Yet few in 
that House cared to preserve the fame of Sir Charles 
Napier, notwithstanding that it adorns some of the 
brightest pages of our naval history. General Jones 
was but an episode in the naval campaign in the 
Baltic; Sir Charles Napier is generally, but erro- 
neously, supposed to have been itscommander. The 
commander of the Baltic campaign directed its opera- 
tions from Whitehall. : 

One thing is, however, clear from Sir James Gra- 
ham’s letter ; and that is, that without a military force. 
he never contemplated an attack on Sweaborg, undess, 
indeed, Sir Charles Napier would fly in the face of 
the First Lordjs repeated cautions “not to run his 
head against stone walls.” We shall now be in a 
condition fully to comprehend the following order 
from the Admiralty. 

Before adducing this, we must, however, notice a 
remarkable incident which bears directly upon the 
Admiralty order, vizs the fall of Sebastopol to Lord 
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Raglan after the battle of the Alma, which intelligence 
‘arrived in England on the 4th of October. This 
event, or rather the miserable hoax which, instead of 
the Allied army, had somewhat prematurely captured 
Sebastopol, had arrived in England, and the Ad- 
miralty, elated beyond’ measure at the easily-won 
victory, but without adopting the common-place 
precaution of waiting to see whether any victory had 
been won at Sebastopol, wrote to Sir Charles Napicr, 
that as Lord Raglan, like the Roman conqueror of 
old, had completed his “veni, vidi, vici,” Sir Charles 
must do the same. He had been long enough about 
the “vent, vidi” part of the business, and it was high 
time that he came to the “ici”; in other words, he 
received a hint that he was forthwith expected to take 
Sweaborg, notwithstanding that the French army and 
ficet, as well as no small portion of his own flect, were 
gone to Kiel. 
It is necessary to give the Admiralty despatch in 
extenso. 


We have received and duly considered your despatch of 
the 25th of September. No. 516. 

«For reasons stated to you in our order of the 26th of 
September, No. 713., we are not prepared to sanction the 
withdrawal of the fleet from the entrance of the Gulf of 
Finland until ice shall have closed it, or ungil you shall have 
received any further orders. 

« Baro Sound is in most winds a safe anchorage, and your 
command of steam power, whilst the Channel is open, will 
enable you to keep your position. 

“Your reconnaissance of Revel, and your report on its 
defences, are clear and satisfactory, and may be turned to 
useful account on some future occasion. 
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“Your reconnaissance of Sweaborg gives rise to more 
pressing and serious considerations. 

You desire us not for a moment to suppose that Swea- 
borg cannot be attacked, and you proceed to point out in 
detail the precise mode in which the operation ought to be 
conducted according to your deliberate judgment on a careful 
review of all the difficulties and dangers. 

“You say that troops might, in your opinion, be most use- 
fully employed in aid of the ships. But you do not say that 
military co-operation appears to you indispensable to insure. 
naval success. On the contrary, you express an opinion that if ° 
your plan of attack by the ships were adopted, you are quite 
certain that the fortress would be laid in ruins, and most 
probably an entrance opened to the ships. 

“What then are the obstacles to the immediate attempt? 
If the diminution of your force be one, we have reason to 
believe that the French fleet has been ordered to rejoin you off 
Sweaborg, and by telegraph we have directed Rear- Admiral 
Plumridge to hold himself in readiness at Kiel to return to 
the Gulf of Finland, if he hears from you that the presence 
and assistance of his squadron are required. 

“You intimate an opinion that the uncertainty of the 
weather at this advanced period of the year is no objection 
to the attack. You may choose your day and your oppor- 
tunity, and some risk must always attend every great opera- 
tion. . 

“ You anticipate an attack by the Russian fleet if many of 
your ships be crippled or destroyed. We are always re- 
minded that the Russians are most unwilling to navigate the 
Gulf of Finland in line-of-battle ships, when autumn has 
commenced ; and Gronstadt is always locked up by ice four- 
teen days before Sweaborg is closed. The attack therefore 
on Sweaborg might be made towards the end of October, with 
least danger of attack from the Cronstadt portion of the 
Russian flect. 

“ Recent events in the Black Sea will not encourage the 
Russians to attempt any enterprise of more than usual hazard 
and darina at this precise moment.” (These “ rceent- events.” 
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allude to the mock capture of Sears after i battle of 
the Alma!) 

It is true that additional as having Tadenslee: guys 
and mortar vessels have not been sent into the Baltic-sinee we 
were led to believe that Cronstadt and Beeston were unas- 
sailable by naval means alone. 

“Your second reconnaissance of Seabons opens a Rew 
view, and the presence or absence of a few guns of an im- 
proved construction, or even. of mortar vessels, cannot make 
the whole difference between a possible'and an impossible 
attack.” 


Here then is a positive order to the Admiral to 
“choose a fine day and his own opportunity at the end 
of October,” and attack Sweaborg, notwithstanding 
that the Admiralty had long before ordered him to 
send his ships home. But as the Admiralty well 
knew that no such attack could be made, nor, as we 
shall presently show, was eveh intended by them to 
be made, their concluding paragraph shifted all the 
responsibility of an attack from their own shoulders 
to those of the Admiral, who, it was calculated, might 
be goaded on to an attack by this letter, and would 
lose his reduced squadron, now consisting of only nine 
ships of the line and three blockships, in an attack 
upon one of the strongest fortresses of Europe, garri- 
soned by at least 40,000 men, according to the advices 
sent by the Admiralty themselves! - 

The subjoined is the conclusion of the despatch : — 


This order is founded on your own last report. The 
final decision must rest entirely on yourself. If the attack 
on Sweaborg, in present circumstances, be desperate, it must 
on no accotint be undertaken by you. If, calculating the 
ordinary chances of war, and on a>full consideration of the 
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' strength of the enemy's fortress and flecta, you shall be of 
epinion that Sweaborg can be laid in ruins, it will be your 
duty, with the concurrence ef the French Admiral, not to 
emit the opportunity. 

« Given under our hands this 4th day of October, 1854, 

(Signed) - ©M. F. Berxerery. 
: “ Peter Ricuarps.” 

As Admiral Berkeley has thought proper to pass so 
severe a criticism on Sir C. Napier, he cannot have 
the smallest possible objection to be in his turn 
subjected to criticism, and the less so that we will 
offer not the slightest comment upon him individually, 
but from his own previous writings. 

The following are a few, and only a few, extracts 
from the semi-official letters of Admiral Berkeley to 
Sir Charles Napier ; were the whole to be published, 
the people of England would no longer trust its navy 
in the hands of a Board of Admiralty. But we 
refrain from publishing them, as our object is only to 
show the exact previous opinions of the Board, and 
to contrast these with the despatch just quoted. 

The following are Admiral Berkeley's opinions, with 
the dates annexed : — 


“ Your survey of Cronstadt, and your judgment and dis- 
cretion — I don’t mean to play upon that word — are highly 
approved. You hae had a difficult part to play, every tom- 
fool expecting you to eat Cronstadt and the Emperor to boot. 
I believe the Government are perfectly satisfied with all 
your proceedings; and I can only say that I think you 
deserve every credit for the manner in which you have 
handled your flcet in such waters.” (July 11th, 1854.) 

* Believe me, I fully enter into all your difficulties and all 
your feelings, and, let the public say what they will, I shall 
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contend that you have acted wisely and properly in all your 
proceedings. It is naval men, and naval men alone, who can 
fancy the pressure on your nerves, and the fatigue of mind 
and body, in such a navigation. We serve a public who 
expect impossibilities, and who would hang us if we fail in 
anything we undertake.” (July 31st.) 

“T am seriously thinking when it will be time to get you out 
of that infernal Gulf. How long do you think it will be right 
to permit those big ships to remain ? Autumn is getting on fast. 
Tam hard up for steamers. When shall you be able to spare 
any?” (August 15th.) 


It is somewhat singular that on the 15th of August, 
when both the French flcet and army were with Sir 
_ Charles Napier, Admiral Berkeley should have been 
so anxious to get the fleet out of “that infernal 
Gulf,” whilst on the 4th of October, six weeks later, 
he tells the Admiral that he can remain in the Gulf 
well enough, and attack Sweaborg into the bargain, 
though the French fleet and army were gone, as well 
as a considerable number of the ships of the British 
squadron ; nine ships of the line being alone left. 
Subsequent to the fall of Bomarsund, Admiral 
Berkeley, after highly praising the Admiral, says :— 


« John Bull, never content, expects more than is possible. 
Ttrust you will not be goaded on, or beaten out of your own 
determinations. I have every confidence that you will attempt 
all that is feasible, and that you will succeed in all you do 
attempt.” (August 22nd.) 


It is nevertheless passing strange that Admiral 
Berkeley should have goaded on Sir Charles Napier 
on the 4th of October to do that against which he 
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“ We wish you —if no other operations are to be under- 
taken this season—to reduce your ships of the line, the 
French in proportion, to as many as you deem sufficient to 
lick the Russians when joined together from Helsingfors and 
Cronstadt.” (August 29th.) 

“John Bull is getting uproarious because nobody is killed 
and wounded. Meetings are being called to condemn the 
Government, because Cronstadt and Sebastopol have not been 
captured.” (September 5th.) 

“I suppose we may now as well begin sending for the ships 
home ; but we wait for the positive assurance that nothing 
more is to be attempted.” (September 5th.) 

“We shall have blue books and parliamentary questions 
without end. The attachs failing against you, will be levelled. 
at the Board, or failing against the Board, will be levelled at 
you. The papers yesterday state that the French fleet has 
wholly deserted you, thus diminishing your force to thirteen 
ships of the line and three blockships. Should the Russians 
pluck up spirit to come out, the adds, nimerically, are too 
great to be pleasant ; nevertheless I firmly believe you would 
give a good account of them... You have not looked well at 
the gun-vessels — they can fire both guns. Next year, if 
you have to bombard stone walls, I think you will find them 
useful.” (September 24th.) 


Here is a plain admission that nothing more was 
to be expected this year, and that should the Russians 
come out, the “odds were too great to be pleasant.” 
These frank expressions of opinion were most honour- 
able to Admiral»Berkeley, who, whatever may be 
his other failings, has the true sailor spirit in him. 
The difficulty is how, after such expressions, he 
could have attached his name to the despatch of 
October 4th. The explanation is, however, easy. 
Admiral Berkeley did not write that despatch, though 
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The proof of this is incontrovertible. On the same 
day (October 4th) that Admiral Berkeley signed that 
despatch he wrote to Sir Charles Napier as follows : — 


“ Through good or evil report, you must act with firmness 
and according to your own judgment. The public will do 
you justice in the long run, as J firmly believe that you will do 
all that can be done or attempted with propriety.” (October 
4th.) 


From the preceding extract, it is perfectly clear 
that Admiral Berkeley neither wished nor expected 
Sweaborg to be attacked, and therefore neither wrote 
the despatch of October 4th nor approved of it, not- 
withstanding he had signed it. Were it not that 
Admiral Berkeley — after having approved of Sir 
Charles Napier's conduct in everything, even, as we 
have seen, the unfounded insinuations of this un- 
worthy despatch included — had attacked Sir Charles 
Napier so virulently in Parliament, especially in 
that wretched debate about Acre, which so signally 
recoiled on himself, he would have appeared in the 
whole matter in a light creditable to himself and 
worthy of his constant and warm approbation of Sir 
Charles Napier. As the subsequent attacks of Ad- 
miral Berkeley upon Sir Charles Napier are foreign 
to the Baltic Campaign, we shall pot enter further 
into this subject here. 

The despatch states, “ You desire us not for a 
moment to suppose that Sweaborg cannot be attacked.” 
Quite true. The Admiral had told them repeat- 
edly how it could be attacked, were the proper 
means supplied. On the 18th of July, he had most 
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claborately pointed out hgw this could be done, and 
his communication had not even been replied to, it 
being afterwards ascertained that this, the most 
important despatch of the whole war, had never 
been laid before the Board by Sir James Graham, to 
whom it was addressed. On the 14th of June, when 
there was time to supply the requisite means, Admiral 
Chads had pointed out the same thing, and how it 
might be effected. This, by the admission of Sir 
James Graham, was laid before the Cabinet. The 
members of the Board were in private communica- 
tion with the other admirals and officers of the fleet, 
according to the admission of Admiral Berkeley 
himself, and had no doubt been told the same 
thing over and over again. Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour, on the 4th of February, had urged the great 
necessity of gun-boats. General Jones had told 
them, on the 1st of May, exactly what was wanted 
to attack Sweaborg ; and had, above all, impressed 
upon them the necessity of “a large supply of 
rockets,” not one of which was ever sent, any more 
than were mortars, mortar-boats, and gun-boats. 
The Admiralty table was thus liberally supplied with 
excellent advice upon the matter, in abundance of 
time to have taken that advice. On the 25th of 
September, Sir {harles: Napier added two distinct 
plans of attack in the following year,—one with ships 
alone, which he considered doubtful; the other with 
“13-inch mortars placed on shore, gun-boats, mortar- 
boats, rockets, &c., the success of which he considered 
quite certain.” Let us see what became of all this. 
The despatch goes of: “On the contrary, you express 
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an opinion that if your plan, of attack by the.ships were 
adopted, you are quite certain that the fortress would be 
laid in ruins.” Sir Charles Napier said nothing of the 
sort, and the imputation is so clumsy a perversion of 
what he did say in his despatch of the 25th of Sep- 
tember, that it is marvellous to find that men of 
ordinary judgment would make use of it, even to 
serve a desperate purpose. 

If the reader will refer to the Adiiral’s despatch 
of the 25th of September, he will there see that Sir 
Charles points to two distinct plans of attack ,— the 
first by ships alone, which he considers doubtful of 
success. Of this he says, “if it were made at this 
season of the year, it is impossible to say how many 
ships would be lost,” —both the result and the “if” 
affording a pretty clear indication that he had no 
intention of making such an attack at this season of 
the year, even had he the means to do so. Yet the 
Admiralty chose to pervert his despatch to this 
meaning, though the perversion says little for their 
fair-dealing or nautical experience. “The Channels,” 
said the Admiral, “must be buoyed; ” though this could 
hardly have been done in the heavy gales which had 
compelled him to send home part of his ships in 
obedience to Admiralty orders. Perhaps the Board 
thought the buoys would hold on, though the ships 
could not, ‘Small steamers,” said the Admiral, 
must be stationed in the most dangerous channels.” 
But, as the Admiralty had taken good care, he had no 
smull steamers to station; they had been ordered 
home. Therefore no attack, for which these means 
were requisite, could have been made without them. 
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This is the common sense view of the matter. But 
it was not the Admiralty view, notwithstanding that 
the Admiral had said in addition, “if the attack were 
made at this season of the year, he did not know how 
many ships would be lost.” They chose to read it 
that he could aé once make the attack. It must have 
been the very wilfulness of perversion which could 
give to the despatch any such meaning. 

In the same despatch, the Admiral then goes on to 
say that, with “caution and judgment,” by a second 
plan of attack, “Sweaborg may be laid in ruins.” 
But how? By “13-inch mortars placed on Laghara 
Island and on Lango rocks,”— not with ships alone. 
“ Lancaster guns must be added to the fleet.” These 
the fleet had not, with the exception of one only, so 
that it was folly to interpret the despatch as refer. 
ring to a present attack, and the more so as the 
Admiralty had long before told the Admiral they 
could not get any more Lancaster guns ready. “The 
ships,” said the Admiral, “should be well furnished 
with shot, shells, and rockets.” There were only eighty 
rounds of shot per gun on board, as appeared from 
survey ; the fleet was short of shells; there was not 
a single mortar in the fleet to fire shells, and not so 
much as a single rocket. For the Admiralty then to 
pretend that Sis Charles could mean an immediate 
attack, was a discreditable perversion of his plans to 
serve their own purposes, in order to get out of a~ 
scrape with the public for not having supplied those 
means without which no attack could be made. 


The means being still kept in view, the despatch 
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continued till the wooden buildings of the fortress 
are on fire, and an evident impression made.” Then, 
* but not till then, the “ships must go in and finish 
the work ;” and this being done, said the Admiral, “I 
am quite certain the fortress would be Jaid in ruins, 
and most probably an entrance opened to the ships.” 

This forms the “caution and judgment” of which 
the Admiral spoke in his despatch ; and it is the judg- 
ment of an admiral who has had more to do with 
battery fighting than. most other admirals in the 
service. It was his opinion that an attack thus 
cautiously and judiciously made would be certain 
in its results, as will be the opinion of all other 
naval men who have now that judgment before them. 
In short, there are no two opinions about its certainty ; 
and had Admiral Dundas been supplied with the means 
Sir C. Napier asked for to a sufficient extent, the for- 
tress as well as the dockyard must have fallen, as we 
will show presently. Russia is indebted to the Board 
of Admiralty for the preservation of her fortress, and, 
what is more, is fully sensible of the obligation. 
None knows better than Russia, how to draw the 
line between the Board of Admiralty and the British 
Admirals. In very humiliation for the thwarted 
honour of our country, we will not attempt to trace 
that line farther. * 

The misapprehension of the Admiral’s despatch by 
the Admiralty is most amusing. Either from in- 
capacity to comprehend it, or inattention to it, the 
Admiralty had made a blunder which is now pal- 
pable enough to the reader, and had eonstrued two 
admirably considered plans of attack on Sweaborg, 
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when means were supplied in the following campaign, 
even as the Admiralty authorities themselves had 
suggested, into an attempt on the part of Sir C. 
Napier to throw the responsibility of not attacking 
Sweaborg on themselves. We have said that, not- 
withstanding the order of the 4th of October to 
attack Sweaborg, it was not the intention of the 
writers of the Admiralty despatch that Sweaborg 
should be attacked. Here is the proof, in the letter 
of Admiral Berkeley of the same date before alluded 
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“We have written you officially (Oct. 4.) to show you 
that —as was originally intended — the responsibility of attach 
or no attack rests entirely with yourself and your French 
colleague. Your letter (25th Sept.) would make all who 
read it believe that that responsibility was too heavy for your 
shoulders, and that you would willingly transfer it to the 
Board, This must not be. I have, and am still prepared so 
to do, defended you from unjust attacks. But you must not 
endeavour to get rid of the responsibility attached to your 
position, Through good or evil report, you must act with 
firmness and according to your own judgment. The public 
will do you justice in the long run ; as I firmly believe that you 
will do all that can be done, or attempted with propriety.” 


This letter is most honourable to Admiral Berkeley, 
_but it clearly shows that the order to attack Swea- 
borg was not intended to be put in execution, unless 
the Admiral was silly enough to run amuck at the 
fortress, with a certainty of losing his ships, at his 
own risk. There was no necessity for reminding the 
Admiral that the responsibility must rest with him. 
Neither by word nor deed had he anywhere attempted 
to throw it on the Admiralty. Such an accusation is 
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then puerile in the extreme, and could only have 
been resorted to from the desperate circumstanccs 
in which the Government was placed from its own 
apathy in neglecting to supply the fleet with proper 
means for the kind of warfare in which it was en- 
gaged. The Admiral in the course of his whole 
service never cared a straw about responsibility. He 
always did what he considered to be his duty, and 
allowed responsibility to take care of itself. The 
order of October 4th, according to Admiral Berkeley, 
—one of the signers thereof,— was intended to shift. . 
the responsibility of not making the attack from the 
Admiralty to the Admiral. Nevertheless, they appear 
to have counted on his impetuosity, and were hardly 
prepared for his wariness. Their wish was “ father 
to the thought,” but the Admiral was not silly enough 
to become godfather to it. 

An influential organ of the Britiah Navy has well 
remarked on this subject : — 


“Of Napier’s conduct in the Baltic, it may be truly said, 
that he served the interests of his country, and consulted 
more for his fleet than for his own interest or selfish distinc- 
tion. Well might the gallant old Admiral exclaim — and 
yet he has not done so — 

“*T dare do all that may become a man, 
‘Who dares do more — is none.’ ,, 


To have attacked the strongholds of Russia, and lost Britain 
a fleet, without taking a fortress, would have been the act of a 
selfish, fame-seeking madman — and not the act of a Napier.” 

The Russians have been far more just to the fame 
of Sir Charles Napier than has his own Government. 
A Russian officer of eminence, taken at Sebastopol, 
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told his captors that, instead of blaming Sir Charles 
Napier, he was entitled to the highest credit. It was 
the Russian object, as even Sir James Graham saw, 
to get Sir Charles to attack their fortresses, when, 
said the Russian officer, “his ships must have been 
desperately mauled, and, having begun an attack, we 
well knew his impetuosity would never have allowed 
him to desist from it, till his ships were so far 
disabled that ours could have gone out and given a 
good account of them in their crippled condition. 
This was our game; and from the Admiral’s previous 
reputation for rashness, bets ran high in St. Peters- 
burg, with considerable odds, that he would fall into 
the trap. To our surprise, he did not, and his fame 
with us stands higher than ever. Instead of blaming 
him for not fighting our forts as we wished, the 
English nation ought to thank him Jor not losing their ° 
fleet.” 

By referring back, the reader will sce that Sir 
James Graham had said precisely the same thing, 
though in different words. : : 

The question is—and it goes intoa nutshell—what, 
with the previous experience of Sir C. Napier, did 
Admiral Dundas do in the next campaign? He 
proved that he could do no more than Sir C. N. apier 
did, and the pxess has not hesitated to assert that, 
with more means, he did less. This is unjust to 
Admiral Dundas. It is true he had more means, 
but not enough to do anything decisive. When at 
Cronstadt, he had three gun-boats supplied to him. / 
These were increased by driblets to Jifteen in place of . 
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to half the number of the Russian gun-boats. With 
this handful of gun-boats, and a few French ones, and 
sixteen mortar-boats, he tried his shells on Sweaborg, 
burned the dockyard, but did not destroy the fortress. 
He carried out the first part of Sir C. Napier’s plan, 
but not the second, viz., to “let his fleet get in and 
finish the work.” On the contrary, he never assem- 
bled his fleet at all. This lay doing nothing before 
Cronstadt, whilst he was shelling the Sweaborg dock- 
yard; a pretty clear proof that Admiral Dundas did 
not consider himself in a position to attempt a scrious 
attack on Sweaborg. The French, following out Sir 
C. Napier’s plan, placed “13-inch mortars on the 
islands and rocks;” but what mortars Admiral Dun- 
das had were not on the rocks, but in his mortar-boats ; 
and these burst, so that he was compelled to desist even 
from shelling the place, because he had none to replace 
them. He had more means, it is true; but so scantily 
had they been supplied, that he was, in this respect, 
treated scarcely less scurvily than had been Sir C. 
Napier. Let the English public bear in mind, that 
the Government has no more ventured on publishing 
Admiral Dundas’s letters and despatches entire, than 
it has those of Sir C. Napier. We do not know 
officially why he desisted from his attack on Swea- 
borg, though the naval profession -well knows the 
above to be the reason. 

But, continues the despatch, “the presence or 
absence of a few guns of improved construction, or 
even of mortar-vessels, cannot make the whole differ- 
_ ence between a possible and an impossible attack.” 
This 1s put with all the tact of special pleading. Sir 
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Charles Napier had not said it would. What he had 
said was, that so high was his opinion of Lancaster 
guns, that “they should be furnished to every ship” 
When his fleet was complete, he had guns enough in 
all conscience, though greatly inferior in calibre to 
the Russian guns. But he had never even alluded 
to this. The expression “even of mortar-vessels,” 
is truly a singular one. Sir Charles asked for 
mortars themselves; he had not one mortar in his 
whole fleet! To have sent a fleet to fight granite 
fortresses without mortars, was, indeed, to equip it 
on a peace principle. A fleet so wanting in equip- 
ment was probably never before sent on such an 
errand since mortars were invented, and the fact 
would be incredible were it not beyond the possibility 
of doubt. That fleet was never intended to attack 
the great forts of Russia, as Sir James Graham had 
cautioned the Admiral over and over again, till, as 
Admiral Berkeley had said, it became a question of 
who should bear the blame, the Admiral or the 
Admiralty. Then, but not till then, he was ordered 
to attack Sweaborg, at a period when “ice should 
have closed up Cronstadt!” but not the slightest effort 
was made to supply him with @ single mortar, to say 
nothing of “a few mortar-vessels,” by which alone an 
attack could hawe been made. 

Sir James Graham had entirely forgotten his former 
strong desire for the “200 Swedish gun-boats and 
50,000 Swedes,” without which, nothing “ great or 
decisive” could be effected. ~ 

What aspectacle does this exhibit to the country ! 
A Board of Admirafty—some of whom we will 
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charitably admit, know no better — tells an Admiral 
without gun-boats, mortar-boats, or rockets in his 
fleet, that “the presence or absence of these, cannot 
make the difference between a possible and im- 
possible attack!” That is, the very essence of naval 
warfare is not necessary to naval warfare! Though 
Admirals Berkeley and Richards signed this, as has 

- been said before, they never could have written it; 
and the country will-deem it incumbent on them to 
disown the imputed authorship. 

With her fleets thus equipped for battle, and with 
such desperate despatches as these sent to her 
Admirals when the fruits of non-equipment have 
been reaped, England need not wonder at being 
openly termed by Continental nations, “no longer a 
first-rate power.” It will be well if, ere long, we do 
not descend bencath the rank of a second-rate power. 
Yet her energy is as vigorous as ever, and her 
means tenfold what they ever were. Her rulers 
have shown how they can neutralise both the one 
and the other; and England may yet find that her 
very vigour, thus ill directed, may become one of the 
first elements of her downfal. : 

We have thus taken a moderate review of this 
despatch, selecting a few of its leading points only. 
The naval reader will appreciate many others, but 
our object has only been to point out to the unnau- 
tical reader, matters which would engage his atten- 

- tion, without being so~ well able to fathom their 
ill-concealed sophistry. We have purposely avoided 
defence in any shape, as unworthy — except as it must 
naturally arise from explanation. 
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' But the. British Government, evidently fearing 
that Sir Charles Napier would take them at their 
word, and rashly lose his handful of ships at Swea- 
borg, lost no time in sending him another order, not. 
to attack Sweaborg! The date of the second despatch 
was only four days after the first, viz., the 9th of 
October; and so fearful was the Admiralty that 
Admiral’ Plumridge would at once go back to his? 
chief, that they sent him an order by telegraph 
immediately to return to England! Yet if it was 
proper to order Sweaborg to be attacked on the 4th 
of October, the order could not be otherwise than . 
good on the 9th. Why then should the Admiralty 
have so suddenly disclaimed its fighting propensity 
in four days only? 

The reason is clear. On the 9th of October tame 
the news, that the imaginary’ victory of Sebastopol 
was a hoax! and instantly Sir Charles Napier was 
ordered to stop that for which, only a few days 
before, he had been so bitterly reflected on for not 
attempting. So great was now the urgency for not 
fighting, that Admiral Plumridge was by telegraph 
“ordered home forthwith, as well as the French 
squadron, and Sir Charles was told to use his 
own discretion in leaving the Gulf of Finland. 
Before giving she Admiralty order of the 9th of 
October, countermanding the order which only four 
days before they had given to attack Sweaborg, it is 
necessary to give Sir Charles Napier’s reply to that 
unworthy despatch, devoting his ships to destruction, 
had he been foolish enough to have complied with 
such an order, and that for no better reason than 
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that the Government had been subjected to a hoax 
as regarded Sebastopol. 

Admiral Berkeley had told Sir Charles that “ none 
. but naval men could estimate the pressure upon the 
nerves” of an Admiral circumstanced as Sir Charles 
was. What must then have been the effect produced 
upon him by this despatch, which the Board of 

“Admiralty, four days afterwards, was ashamed of 
having written ? To use the words of the Admiral, 
“1 was utterly stupified at such a despatch after the 
praises which had been lavished on me throughout 
the campaign. I began to ask myself whether I 
had ever done anything which entitled me to the 
command of a fleet.” 

The Admiral saw that his previous reputation was 
deliberately sacrificed to save an incapable Govern- 
ment, though even this unworthy course would fail 

to save it, as was afterwards the case. The obloquy 
he could have borne, and he had no fears of investiga- 
tion into the most minute circumstances connected 
with the campaign ; but the faithlessness of those who 
had praised him throughout, almost to fulsomeness, 
was more than an honest, straightforward mind, 
unversed in the wiles of statesmanship, could bear. 
To use the words of those around him, “he seemed 
for awhile utterly prostrated "—a feeling into which 
all who have made a reputation and find it in danger 
of being destroyed by unfair means, can readily enter. 
The necessity for meeting the insidious calumnies 
contained in the despatch, however, strung up his 
mind to a reply, as dignified as those calumnies were 
wanting in that quality. - : 
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On the 10th of October, he wrote to the Board of 
Admiralty, as follows: — 


“ Before I received your letter of the 4th of October, I had 
written the accompanying letter, No. 558., giving my reasons 
for withdrawing from this anchorage ; and, notwithstandin 
their Lordships’ letter of the 4th instant, I still think it my 
duty to persist in my intention, 

“T have already given my reasons for withdrawing the 
sailing ships, and I thought I’ was following up Sir James's 
wishes.” (Vide his letter of 29th of August.) 

Neither this anchorage nor Baro Sound are fit for a fleet 
in the winter. My letter will clearly point out my reasons, 
Their Lordships will see that we are losing anchors and cables 
every day; and we shall soon be losing ships. 

“ Their Lordships ask me, if I think Sweaborg can be laid 
in ruins, why I do not attack it? I reply that before the 
ships should go alongside the batteries, my plan was to have 
it first bombarded with « mortars, shells, and rockets, from 
the Island, and with ‘ gun-boats, Lancaster guns, &e., for a 
day or two; and then, when well bombarded, the ships should 
go alongside and finish the work. The want of means is one 
obstacle, the weather the next, why I do not attack it. 

“Their Lordships tell me to ‘choose my day.’ There has 
not been a day since I have been here (Nargen), that it was 
possible to attack Sweaborg. It requires many days. The 
channels are studded with sunken rocks, They must be all 
sounded and buoyed. If it came on to blow the fleet would 
inevitably be lost, and I should be unworthy the command I 
hold if I risked it. It would be a long operation. Their Lord- 
ships have not the most distant idea of the dangers. Whether 
the Russian fleet in Cronstadt would venture out if we were 
disabled, I know not; but the Sweaborg fleet would. 

“T have never altered my opinion that Sweaborg must first 
be attacked by ‘ mortars, shells, and gun-boats.” But I never 
would have advised them to be sent here at this season, * 

“My second reconnaissance was never intended to open a 
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“« Their Lordships say, the final decision must rest with me, 
and if the attack be desperate, it must on no account be 
undertaken. I look upon it that no man in his senses would 
undertake to attack Sweaborg at this season of the year; 
and, even in a fine season, I doubt much the success, without 
the means I have pointed out. 

A telegraphic message has stopped the French Admiral, 
which I am glad of, —his presence would be useless; and I 
have directed Admiral Plumridge not to come here for the 
same reason, 

« When a Council of War composed of five Admirals—viz., 
Vice-Admiral Parseval and mysclf, Rear-Admirals Penaud, 
Chads, and Seymour, and in whose opinions a sixth (Rear- 
Admiral Martin) concurred — had given their opinions that 
‘ neither our resources nor the season would permit an attack 
upon Sweaborg,’ I should have thought that both their Lord- 
ships and the public would have been satisfied; and I beg fur- 
ther to tell thcir Lordships that there isnot an Admiral in the . 
British service who would have ventured to attack such a 
fortress at this season of the year. As their Lordships have 
so frequently returned to this question, it leads me to be~ 
lieve that, notwithstanding the praises they have heaped upon 
me for my conduct in the Baltic, and judging from the 
altered tone of their letters, I have reason to think I have 
lost the confidence of their Lordships. If that is the case, I 
shall be perfectly ready to resign my command. But as long 
as I hold it, Iwill do what I think is best for the good of Her 
Majesty's Service and for the safety of the fleet I command, 
which I think is greatly endangered by our present position ; 
and we are risking our ships to no adequate purpose.” 


No notice was taken of this offer of the Admiral 
to “resign his command.” This was not the object; 
but to make him the scapegoat, whilst holding the 
command. Neither was the Admiral’s order to 
Admiral Plumridge to stop where he was, in contra- 
diction of the Admiralty erder, noticed by their 
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Lordships, who soon found out the injudiciousness of 
their own order, and, without waiting for the ordi- 
nary means of communication, stopped Admiral Plum- 
ridge by telegraph, and ordered him to return to 
England. 

The despatch, No. 558., which had been written 
previous to the reception of the Admiralty despatch 
of the 4th of October, and transmitted home with the 
preceding, bearing the same date, was as follows: — 


“Since my last despatch, we have had constant heavy 
gales; the last began at S.S. E., veered to N. N. W., and 
blew a perfect storm. Fortunately, it stopped there: had it 
come to the eastward of north, a heavy sea would have set in, 
and I doubt whether the ships would have rode it out. 

“T have withdrawn the ships from before Sweaborg, and 
sent them to the entrance of the Gulf, or they would most 
probably have been lost. 

“ These heavy gales will compel me to go south without 
waiting for the ice, which may not appear till December; 
but to continue through them till then I look upon as most 
dangerous. : 

“Tdo not believe the Russians will venture out of their 
harbours at this season of the year. If they do, they will 
never get back. 

“ Their Lordships, in one of their letters, observed, that 
before the power of steam was known, a squadron of British 
ships of the line maintained a blockade of the Baltic till the 
end of November; but a blockade in the Gulf of Finland is 
quite another thing.* Sir James Saumarez always left the 
Gulf at the end of September, and blockaded it from Carls- 
crona. His journal is now before me. 

“ Steam can do a great deal. But steam cannot resist the 
heavy gales in these northern latitudes. I should be sorry to 
see this fleet adrift and trusting to steam to drive the ships 


to sea on a dark night in a snow-storm. 
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had struck on a rock on the coast of Sweden. Since then we 
have heard of another French ship having been on shore on 
Gottska Sando, The Euryalus struck on a rock off Swea- 
borg, and it is a miracle she was saved. She lost an anchor 
and cable, but recovered it. The Majestic parted a bower 
cable in Ledsund. The Jmpérieuse parted her cable and lost 
it, so did the Basilisk, The Dragon lost three anchors. 

With all these warnings before me, — though fully sen- 
sible of the responsibility I incur in withdrawing the fleet to 
the south, —yet I should consider myself unfit for, the com- 
mand I hold, were I much longer to expose them to the 
violent gales of the north; more particularly as their Lord~ 
ships have directed me in their letter of the 23rd of Sep- 
tember — confirmed by their letter of the 26th— to withdraw 
when, in the opinion of the French Admiral and myself, the 
presence here of the combined fleet is no longer safe. 

“The French Admiral having gone, it is now left to my 
judgment; and though the thermometer has been only down 
to 32°, the near approach of winter has been sufficiently 
pronounced by the continual and heavy gales we have had; 
and I am satisfied that, were their Lordships here, they w “ould 
agree with me that it was quite time to leave the Gulf of 
Finland, 

“In addition to the reasons I have given, our provisions 
begin to get shirt. There is no knowing how long we may 
be shut up by violent south-west gales. 

“To the losses of anchors above mentioned, I have to add 
one more lost by the Cressy, with twenty-six fathoms of 
cable, and one broken by the James Watt, —- demands for 
which I enclose.”* 


e 
Fine weather this for an attack on one of the 
strongest fortifications in Europe! It is difficult to 
believe that the writers of the despatch of October 4th 
could have had any just idea of the effect of weather 
on ships; the more.so whén, in such a season, the 
flect would have had to sound and buoy its way into 
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Sweaborg, before any attack could be made. What 
must be the opinion of those who would have had to 
sound and buoy the channels, it would be useless to 
describe. What will be the opinion of our naval 
posterity on perusing these records, it is not difficult 
to guess. It is only to be hoped that some great 
naval blunder will not one day leave us with not a 
naval posterity to decide on these or any other 
matters. 

But these speculation are almost as idle as are 
the orders to attack Sweaborg under such circum- 
stances. Toulon never possessed half the strength of 
Sweaborg. Yet, in fine weather and with no difficulties 
of navigation, Lord St. Vincent, Lord Keith, Lord 
Nelson, Admiral Cotton, and Admiral Pellew, after- 
wards Lord Exmouth, never attacked Toulon, 
though lying before it. Cadiz has not half the 
strength of Toulon, yet Lords St. Vincent, Colling- 
wood, Keith, and Nelson, lay long at various times 
before Cadiz, and never attacked the forts. Lords 
Howe, St. Vincent, and Bridport never attacked 
Brest ; though the difficulties were few in comparison 
to Sweaborg or Cronstadt. Even the inferior fortifi- 
cations of L’Orient, Rochefort, and Rochelle were 
never attacked by these, our most renowned Admirals; 
whilst Cherbourg was not so much as looked at by 
them. 

Our history shows that, with the exception of the - 
attacks on Copenhagen, Algiers, and Acre, all our 
greatest Admirals carefully refrained from attacking 
strongly fortified places; whilst Sir Charles Napier 
has been through life 2 determined battery-fighter ; 
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acting on the principle, that if ships could get near 
enough, the batteries must get the worst of it. It is 
this which has given him a reputation for rashness; 
but, be it remembered, he always succeeded. It was 
because he had no means to get at Sweaborg and 
Cronstadt, that he did not attack them. His suc- 
cessor in command, with mean’, took equally good 
care to keep his ships out of the way. 

When Gibraltar withstood, for three years, the 
combined fleets of France and Spain, it was not to 
be compared with Sweaborg in point of strength. 
There were neither rocks nor shoals in the way of 
the attacking fleets, Yet the fortress, with a small 
garrison, burned a great portion of the flects, and 
beat the rest off. Where would have been the judg- 
ment of the Admiral, then, had he attacked Sweaborg 
with his ships alone, opposed to a fortress stronger 
than Gibraltar then was, and witha garrison of 40,000 
men? , “4 

The following are the two Admiralty despatches 
on the subject, both dated 9th of October: — 


é * “ 9th October, 1854. 

* With reference to former orders, I am commanded by my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you that 
the French Government has countermanded the order given 
* to Admiral Parseval to return with the French Fleet to'the 

entrance of the Gulf of Finland, and that, an attack on 
Sweaborg being no longer possible, Rear-Admiral Plumridge 
has been ordered by telegraph to return to England forthwith 
with the ships under his command from Kiel, 

“Tam further directed by their Lordships to acquaint you 
that you are now at Hberty to exercise your discretion in 
withdrawing to the sonthward with the mn.0.3.. o.1 a. 
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under your orders; taking care to leave a light squadron of 
observation, so long as weather will permit, off the entrance 
of the Gulf in order to watch any movement of the Russian 
fleet, and prevent its entrance unobserved into the Baltic; 
and also to maintain an effective blockade so long as prudence 
will permit, and before ice shall have closed the channel.” 


Who told the Board that “an attack qn Sweaborg 
was no longer possible?” Four days before they said , 
it “was possible,” and goaded the Admiral to under- 
take it. He had not in any way contributed to 
undeceive them, for they could not have got his 
reply. But the purpose had been answered of throwing 
the blame upon him, as was most ungenerously done, 
knowing that, he not being in Parliament, the public 
could not get at the real facts of the case. It would 
have been much wiser to have let the facts come out 
through the medium of a Blue Book, which few could 
comprehend, and fewer still would have troubled 
themselves to read, than to let the whole matter first 
see the light in a volume like the present. 

The second despatch related to Admiral pelea 3 


squadron, 
“ Admiralty, 9th October, 1854.- 

‘es It am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty to acquaint you that Rear-Admiral Plumridge 
has been directed to take advantage of thé weather, m regard 
to the réturn to Eagland with the ships under his command, 
and to cause them to be accompanied by steameys through the 
Belt, so far as he may deem proper. He has been further 
‘directed to order the steamers to return to rejoin you, calling 
at Kiel for any instructions that may have arrived from you” 


So then. it was necessary to “ take advantage of 


the weather” for Admiral Plumridge to perform the 
LL 4 
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short voyage from Kiel to the Downs; and in doing this 
the flag-ship, the Neptune, got dahiore: and yet, four 
days before, Sir Charles Napier had, though lying in 
the Gulf of. Finland at the commencement’ of an 
arctic winter, been told .to “choose a. fine day ” to 
attack Sweaborg! _Is it possible that any Englishman 
can read these matters and not feel his bosom heave 
with indignation at the unworthy treatment the 
Admiral had received? Or can any Englishman read 
these matters without exclaiming, with Admiral Berke- 
ley when sending that unworthy despatch of October 
the 4th, “ through evil or good report you must act with 
Jirmness and according to your own judgment, Tur 
FUBLIC WILL DO YOU JUSTICE IN THE LONG RUN” ? 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE SQUADRON ON ITS RETURN FROM THE GULF. 
— CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO THE PRECEDING DESPATCHES. 


THE FORCE WITHDRAWN ¥ROM THE GULF OF BOTHNIA, AND PLAbEp 
UNDER THE ORDERS OF CAPTAIN WATSON AT THE MOUTH OF THE 
GULF OF FINLAND. — RENDEZVOUS APPOINTED AT KIEL. — ARRIVAL OF 
THE ADMIRAL AT FARO SOUND.— BLOCKADE OF GULF OF BOTHNIA 
FORMALLY RAISED.— THE FLAG-8HIP ANCHORS AT KIEL,— THE AD- 
MIRAL’S LETTER OF EXPLANATIONS SENT TO SIR JAMES GRAWAM FROM 
KIEL, — §IR JAMES'S REPLY DEPRECATING, CONTROVERSY,’— REMARKS 
THEREON, — THE ADMIRAL’S FACTS OUGHT TO BE MET, — SWEABORG 
LOST FOR WANT OF MORTARS.— ‘GOD BLESS SULTAN GRAIAM!” — 
-ADMIRAL'S REPLY TO SIR JAMES GRAWAM.—ADMIRAL’S LETTER TO 
GENERAL $IR W. NAPIER.—SIR CHARLES'S GREAT ERROR, —CRONSTADT 
STRONGER THAN SEBASTOPOL, — SIR GEORGE COCKBURN ON THR AD« 
MINISTRATION OF THE ADMIRALTY, — CONFIRMATION OF HIS OPINIONS 
BY THE EVENTS OF THE LATE WAR.~—8IR CHARLES NAPIER'S suG- 
GESTIONS FOR IMPROVED NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. —— THE PREDICTED 
“GREAT CATASTROPHE."—A DELUSION AND A WARNING. _ 


Ox the 17th of October, the Admiral replied to the 
Board of Admiralty, that he was glad they had 
allowed him to‘exercise his own discretion in with- 
drawing the line of battle ships to the southward. 
He had anticipated their instructions as to establishing 
a blockade at the mouth of the Gulf of Finland. 
This had been entrusted to Capt. Watson, to whom 
discretionary power had been given as to his final 
withdrawal. In consequence of the severity of the 
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weather, the force was withdrawn from the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and placed under the orders of Capt. Watson, 
whose blockading squadron consisted of the Jmpé- 
rieuse, Euryalus, Arrogant, Magicienne, Dragon, and 
Desperate. The Penelope and Odin were left at Led- 
sund to watch any Russian movements in that quarter ; 
though of this there was now no danger, as the Russian 
‘squadron at Sweaborg had commenced dismasting. 

On the 19th, the line of battle ships, with the re- 
mainder of the squadron left for Kiel, viz., Duke 
of Wellington, Hogue, St. Jean D’ Acre, Blenheim, 
Princess Royal, James Wait, Edinburgh, Cressy, 
Caesar, Nile, Majestic, Bulldog, and Locust. The Gor- 
gon, was despatched direct for England. The rendez- 
yous was appointed at Kiel, to which port the ships: 
were directed to make the best of their way, indepen- 
dent of stations. 

On the 20th, three ships only were in sight of the 
flag-ship, the rest having dispersed. At sunset none 
were in sight. On the 21st the Admiral anchored off 
the entrance to Faro Sound, where he found the Ma- 
gicienne, Vulture, Archer, Conflict, Bulldog, Cruiser, 
and Gorgon, the Edinburgh soon afterwards arriving. 
A Swedish man-of-war, lying at Faro, saluted the 
Admiral, which salute was returned. On this day the 
blockade of the Russian ports in the Gulf of Bothnia 
was formally raised. 

On the 22nd, the Admiral again weighed and pro- 
ceeded onwards, falling in with the Blenheim. On the 
23rd,’the Hogue and Vulture were alone in sight. On 
the 24th, the flag-ship passed Bornholm Island. On 
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anchored at Kiel, where she found at anchor the 
Royal George, St. Jean @ Acre, Princess Royal, Caesar, 
Driver, and Rosamond. 


On the 27th of October, the Admiral wrote from 
Kiel, to Sir James Graham :— 


“ So far back as the 29th of August, I announced to you 
the intention of the French General to withdraw his troop% 
I told you that I had examined Abo, and proposed to move 
on it, which he declined. It could have been done, but with 
difficulty. 

«I agreed with the French General and Admiral that 
Sweaborg could not be attacked at this season of the year; 
and I have no hesitation in saying, that had we moved the 
troops and ships up to Miolo Roads, and landed 5000 men, 
we should not have brought off one man, and how many ships 
we should have lost I cannot say. 

« After the capture and destruction of Bomarsund, till Left 
Nargen, there have not been three days fit for operations 
which required seven or eight, and then the ships and trans- 
ports must have lain amongst the rocks and shoals of Miolo 
Roads, a position that might have done for a General, but 
certainly not for an Admiral. 

“Shortly after the troops sailed, I communicated to you 
that the French Admiral had received orders to go to Cher- 
bourg, that his orders were dated the 30th of August; so 
that the decision was not taken on the spot, as you suppose. 
General Jones’s report made no change whatever in our opi- 
nions. = : 

* You say, the ‘French General partook of Gen. Jones’s 
opinions.’ Then why did he not carry them out? Surely, 
Sir James, you could not have read them? they are quite © 
opposite. The French Generals thought the fleet could 
knock down Sweaborg in two hours. Gen. Jones required 
a combined movement which would require seven or eight 
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The French Generals looked at Sweaborg for a short 
time, and not close. They then made a report with which 
the Admirals did not concur; but they knew nothing about 
the difficulties of the navigation, and did not inquire into 
them. 

“The French General in his letter to me says, ‘ Nous 
partagion Vopinion de M. le Gen. Jones. Sweaborg peut 
atre attaqué et pris par les flottes, si elles veulent faire contre 
cette forteresse une attaque s¢rieusc.’ 

“ You will find no such thing in Gen. Jones's report. The 
French General must haye meant Gen. Niel’s report. 

“The opinion General Niel gave in writing after he 
landed, he certainly did not give to the Admiral on the spot. 
The more I think, the more I am satisfied that such an attack 
would end in a signal failure. Even if we succeeded in 
knocking down the sea face, the work was only begun. 

“You say, Sir James, that Gen. Niel intimates very dis- 
tinctly, that the attack ought to be made. Your Board and 
you, Sir James, don’t agree uyfon that point. In their letter 
to me they say, ‘But Gen. Niel at the same time remarks 
that so bold an operation has not, to his knowledge, been yet at- 
tempted by ships against forts, and that it is not his province to 
advise it.’ 

« The Board desired me to confer with Admiral Parseval, and 
asecrtain whether he was willing to join in a naval attack, ‘and 
if it appear both to you and him an attempt too rash, you are 
to cause this joint opinion to be recorded; but if one agrees 
and the other does not, the Admirals present should be called 
on and their advice taken.’ This was done. 

«The French Admiral declined attending the conference, 
as he had before given an opinion againet” attacking Swea- 
borg; and the English Admirals, after having read Gen. 
Niel’s report, said that they had no reason to change the 
opinion they had already given, in which Admiral Martin 
concurred. 

“The truth is, the troops came too late—too many for 
Bomarsund, and too few for Sweaporg. The cholera got 
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Generals themselves declined acting on, and Gen. Niel made 
a proposal which the Admirals declined acting upon. The 
people in England were dissatisfied, and as some one must be 
blamed, the Government want to throw it on me. But I 
will not accept it. 

“Task you, Sir James, to examine the Chart of Swea- 
borg, and ask yourself if any man in his senses would, at 
this season of the year, anchor his ships in Miolo Roads, 
and commence operations which would require seven or 
eight days to finish which was Gen. Jones’s proposar? 
And I ask you whether any Admiral would attack Swea- 
borg with his ships alone, contrary to his own judgment and 
the opinions of the Admirals he was ordered to consult, because 
Engineer officers thought it could be done ? 

You were angry with me because I made use of the word 
‘mad ;’ but, on my conscience, I believe it to be the only 
word applicable to such an operation. You say, ‘ Gen. Jones's 
report made a great impression.’ I have no doubt it did. It 
is very easy to make a report. Gen. Jones knew that the 
French Admiral would not land a man. We all knew’ it. 
And I am quite certain that after the continuation of bad 
weather Gen. Jones saw on board the Duke of Wellington, 
he himself would not have landed a man. 

“ Tad people considered one moment, they would have 
seen the impracticability of the attempt; but they thought 
Sebastopol was taken, and, of course, I must take Sweaborg, 
Revel, and Cronstadt. 

“ After the French Generals had reconnoitred Sweaborg, 
J examined it again, and sent home my opinion how it ought 
to be attacked,—by ships, batteries, gun-boats, mortar-boats, 
&e, The Admiralty, as if anxious to get up a case against 
me, take it into their heads that I meant to attack it with 
the fleet alone, and were going to send back the French 
squadron, and Admiral Plumridge’s ships; and though I 
have remonstrated, they persist in still thinking so, and you, 
Sir James, seem to have fallen into the same error. 4 

“You say, ‘Then came your own second reconnaissance, 
and a plan of naval attatk which you considered practicable.’ 
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Had I seen the smallest chance of success, I should have 
attacked without the French; but I did not, and surely my 
opinion is worth more than a French General of Engineers, 
But the Admiralty seem to think different. The General 
talked of destroying Sweaborg in two hours. It is much 
more likely the ships would have been set fire to by red-hot 
shot and shells, and some of them on shore, by that time. 
Be assured, it is a most difficult place to attack, and whoever 
does it will have a hard nut to crack. 

*« No Admiral has, as yet, ventured to attack such a for- 
tress, defended, as it is, by art and nature. The sunken 
rocks alone, combined with the smoke from the guns and 
steamers, are no bad defence. 

“You observed, Sir James, that the month of September * 
gave ample time for-the operations. All the month of 
September it was blowing a gale of wind, and it was all that 
Captain Watson could do to keep his station, I did not, 
wonder at the people of England expecting impossibilities, 
but I am surprised at the Government countenancing them 
at my cost. 

“Tam glad the French ships did not come back. The 
Admiral had already given his decided opinion that it was 
not practicable ; and it was with that conviction that I de- 
cided on complying with your wishes in sending*away the 
sailing ships, of which the Admiralty disapproved. 

“I do not wonder at your surprise and disappointment 
when you heard the French fleet and army had returned. 
The Government ought to have informed you of it. I 
always warned you, even before the arrival of the troops, 
that nothing more than Bomarsund could be done. They 
came too late: and I think they were formate in getting 
home safe. It is more than I expected. 

«Tam quite aware that the Baltic is a dangerous sea; and 
that even blockading at anchor, at this season, is dangerous. 
I know that war is not conducted without risks and dangers, 
-and anf as ready to encounter them as any man; but I will 
not be driven by clamour to act contrary to my judgement. 
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* Allthe summer, Sir James, you were cautioning me, and 
so’ was the Government, not to risk my ships against stone 
walls, for which you had a great respect; and you praised 
me for the manner in which I had conducted the fleet. Now 
winter is come, you are dissatisfied at my not doing impossi- 
bilities. As the people are not satisfied, the Government are 
preparing to abandon me, because I will not follow the 
advice of a French General, contrary to that of my own 
Admirals, and diametrically opposite to the opinion of their 
own General of Engineers, and attack a fortress at a season 
of the year when, it is more than probable, I should have lost 
half my fleet. / 

* T have gone into this echliatin at great length. It 
has given me much pain. I am conscious of having done 
my duty; and if you are dissatisfied, you can bring me to a 
Court-Martial, or remove me —as I have before mentioned 
to the Admiralty. 

“Tam very far from well, and I assure you this corre- 
spondence has not improved my health.” 


To this Sir James Graham ‘replied, on the 31st of 
October, as follows :— 


“Tam Yery unwilling to be involved in any personal con- 
troversy with you, but you have brought it all on yourself, by 
your report of the 25th of September, after your second recon- 
naissance of Sweaborg. That report appeared to me to be 
entirely at variance with the opinions previously expressed 
by you, and I certainly understood you then to say, that if 
you had mortars, rockets, and Lancaster guns, you considered 
Sweaborg assailable by sea. In May you declared it to be 
unassailable by sea or land, and the Admiralty did not send 
you the appliances which, in September, you declared to be 
wanting, because they believed, from your account, they 
would be useless against a place which in the first instance 
you pronounced to be impregnable. I could not bring»myself 
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rendered a sea attack, of your plan of the 25th of September, 


impossible; if. you-had had twenty-five sail of the line ‘reassem- 
bled before the place, with all their means of vertical fire t” 


What is there in Sir Charles Napier’s letter of 27th 
of.October that should render the First Lord unwill- 
ing to “enter into a controversy” on the subject? It 
was merely a calm, though dignified statement: of 
facts which ought to be met, and that on the question 
of fact, not “ controversy.” Sir James understood the 

_ Admiral to say that “if he had mortars, rockets, and 
Lancaster guns, he considered Sweaborg assailable by 
sea.” Of course he did, and, beyond doubt, had these 
been supplied it would have been so assailable, But. 
the reason why these were not supplied was that, in 
May, he considered it impregnable. This is not fact, 
inasmuch as there is a suppressio vert. In May, - 
Sweaborg had not been examined, and therefore 
could not be judged of from the plans which had 
been supplied to him, and on these Gen. Jones 
had come to precisely the same conclusién in his 
report of the 1st of May—when even he pointed out 
the means required for an attack on the fortress; so 
that the subterfuge of not having time to supply 
them, as was asserted, is not tenable. We must be 
very particular on these points. 

On the 27th of February, a fortnight before the 
fleet left Spithead for the Baltic, Sir John Ross 
informed the Government that the Russians were 
fitting out gun-boats in the Gulf, each carrying an 
8-inch gun, with a cylindrical percussion shell con- 
taining 28lbs. of powder, which shell bursts on 
striking; and, adds Sir John Ross, “in 1844, I saw a 
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shell of this scrt tried: against the side of a line-of- 
battle ship at 600 yards. It burst on striking, and 
made an opening through which F walled.” The 
Admiralty gave this information to Sir Charles 
‘Napier, so that. they hust have known that gun-boats 
and small stearners were most ‘requisite, in order to 
protect. the large ships, if for nothing else ; yet none 
were even attempted to be supplied. 

On the 4th of February, three weeks before the 
appointment of Sir C> Napier to the command of the- 
Baltic fléet, Sir Hamilton Seymour wrote that “ light 
steamers drawing as little water as possible, would be 
required for : clearing the Gulf of gun-boats.” There 
was surely plenty of time ra comply with the warning, 
which, at the period, Sir’ Hamilton Seymour was the 
most competent person to give. 

In addition to the Moavey the Government received 
information. of twenty-one small steamers having 
heen organised for scrvice in the Gulf of Finland, 
the whole, gf these being mentioned by name, togethar 
with the names of the commanders. - None were 
supplied to the British fleet. As has been before 
mentioned, Sir Hamilton Seymour enumerated 180 
gun-boats in the Gulf. . The British fleet had none. 

On the 28th of March, the Admiralty was advised 
that this enormous fleet of gun-boats was divided 
between Cronstadt and Sweaborg, and that at the 
former place were two floating batteries, each with 
four 98-pounder shell guns. 

As the above advices, and many more which could 
be particularised, if necessary, arrived before war was 
declared,.is it not then idle to say that these were 
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not supplied because they were “thought to be use- 
less ?” which is Sir James Graham’s expression! In 
the House of Commons, in 1856, Sir James Graham 
expressly stated that if he had been apprised in May 
that gun and mortar-boats were’ wanted, they could 
have been supplied. _ Evidence is given-above that not 
only in May, but in February, before the fleet had been 
even assembled, the necessity for them was pointed out 
"by. those most competent to judge. To talk of the 
ability to supply them in time is so much nonsense. 
They were not even supplied to Admiral Dundas in 
the following year in numbers to produce a decisive 
effect. His bombardment of Sweaborg.showed that, 
had he been supplied with more, Sweaborg must have 
been untenable. from the shower of: shells that could 
have been directed on it. Who, before Sir C. Napier’s 
fleet, ever heard of a flect sent to war without mortars? 
In Admiral Dundas’s bombardment those that had 
been supplied burst and became useless, whilst he had 
no others to replace them, and was compelled to dis- 
continue his bombardment in consequence, and, as we 
have betore shown, almost at the moment of victory. 
Sir James Graham continues “I could not bring 
myself to believe that the want of Lancaster guns, or 
even of mortars, rendered a sea attack on your plan 
ou the 25th of September impossible.” If the reader 
will be good enough to compare this extract with the 
corresponding expressions in the despatch of October 
4th, he-will be at no loss to know who wrote that 
despatch, notwithstanding Admirals Berkeley and 
Richards signed it. There can be no mistake on this 
point. Sir James, in the letter of 31st of October, 
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does not think “even-mortars” necessary, as, “if he had 
twenty-five ships re-assembled before the place,” (Sir 
James knew he had only nine ships of the line, and the 
“‘re-assembling ” will not now deceive the reader, ») 

“with all thei means of vertical fire!” an attack was 
not impossible. A ‘Cvertical fire” from long guns will 
no doubt highly amuse naval.men, to whom, however, 
this display of nautical erudition will be no novelty. , 
They will, however, be somewhat. surprised to learn 
that “even mortars” ave not essential to bombarding ! 
though how a bombardment can be effectually made 
without mortars would rather puzzle even a First Lord 
of the Admiralty to explain. - 

But we will not pursue this. subject farther. It is 
undignified, even in a naval work, ‘to criticise such | 
palpable ignorance as this. It is sufficient to record’ 
it for the amazement of naval posterity. We may 
nevertheless ask, how it is possible for our fleets to be 
victorious where ignorance of the very first clement 
of a fleet’s power is made to take the place of the 
power itself. “God bless Sultan Hassan!” cried the 
owl; ‘we shall never want rained buildings while he 
lives.” Sane bless Sultan Graham!” may our foes 
exclaim ;, ‘we need care rue for English fleets whilst 
he directs them.” 

To this remarkable effusion of Sir James Graham 
the Admiral replied on the 6th of November :— 


“Tcan assure you, Sir James, it is far from my wish to 
enter into a controversy with you, but I will not admit that I 
have brought it on myself, There is not a word in e%her 
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letter in answer to their Lordships’ last despatch is plain 
enough; but if their Lordships think proper to deliberate on 
one part of my letter and ignore another part, I can only pro- 
test against it, and am quite prepared to defend myself against 
any unjust attacks that are made against me. 

«J have documents enough in my possession to justify my 
conduct. Enough has not been done to satisfy “an impa- 
tient public,” as you called them. Some one must be 
blamed, and I am the chosen one. But I will not allow my- 


~ self to be crushed because I could not do impossibilitics. 


« All this stir has been caused by the reports of two en- 
gincers, the one French and the other English, because they 
suited the public taste. In addition to these was the report 
of the: capture of Sebastopol, not yet taken, though tho fleet 
there is assisted by an army of 70,000 men—in a fine cli- 
mate. Ihave been expected to take places much stronger 
with a fleet alone; and the same,people who so often warned me 
against risking my fleet, are now dissatisfied because I did not 
expose it to certain destruction. 

“T have gone through the world with honour and credit to 
myself; and just as I am about to leave it, unworthy at- 


tempts are made to ruin my reputation. But they will fail, 
and recoil on themselves.” 


To his cousin, Lieut.-General Sir W. Napier, the 
Admiral wrote as follows :— 


My Dear WILLIAM, 

“ Things have turned out just as you warned me. After 
Bomarsund was taken, the French General sent home his 
troops—I think wisely, as the weather got so bad that 
nothing more could be attempted with the least prospect of 
success. The people became dissatisfied, and I believe the 
Government fanned the fame. I got an order to hold a coun- 
cil of war, and the Admirals all ‘decided that nothing more 
could be done at this season of the year. Gen, Jones made 
a report that, by landing 5000 men on Bak Holmen, and 
raising batteries,, combined with-an attack from the ships, 
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Sweaborg could be taken in seven or eight days, and this 
was the proper time. Had he done so, not a man could 
have got off. They would all have been made prisoners by 
the garrison of Sweaborg, where the Russians could collect 
at least 20,000 men, and the ships would probably have 
been lost amongst the sunken rocks of the place. 

« This report I believe the Government made known, and, 
to serve their own purposes, set it going. I was ordcred to 
bring it before the French General and Admiral. They had 
already rejected it, and the French General had sailed. Then 
the French General of Engineers reported that the ships 
alone could knock down Sweaborg in two hours. 

« T was ordered to call another council of war to examine 
this. The French Admiral declined attending, as he had 
already given his opinion, and the English Admirals decided 
against it. There I thought it would have ended. But 
Sebastopol was said to be~taken, and the press flew out 
against me, egged on, I have no doubt; by Graham. Then I 
made another reconnaissance, and showed what was necessary , 
to take Sweaborg in the ensuing summer. The Admiralty 
pretended to think I meant now, threw aside my plan, and pre- 
tended to believe I was to do it with ships alone, and, for effect, 
stopped the French and English ships that were ordered 
home, and then cancelled their orders. 

« Then ‘a letter came from Berkeley of a dubious character, 
showing me that I should be thrown overboard; and finally 
a jesuitical letter from Graham. These I have answered, and 
told them, if they were not satisfied, they had better try me by 
a Court-martial, or remove me. It was necessary to blame 
some one, and so they chose me, and there it rests. 

« The weather has been so bad that it was impossible to do 
anything, even if we had the means. The fact is, the 
troops came too late. There were too many for Bomarsund 
and too few for Sweaborg. This the pablic knew nothing 
about, and the Government ‘are afraid to say 80; sO a 
whisper is quite enough to ruin me, and that whisper 
they have taken care to give; se that J hear the greater part 
of the press is abusing m¢ for not having taken Sweaborg, 
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Revel, and Cronstadt without troops, though Sebastopol is 
not yet taken, both with ships and troops. 
“Tam, my dear William, 
“Your affectionate Cousin, 


“ Cuas, Napler. 
« Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Napier.” 


A word of explanation, as regards this letter, is 
necessary. Sir Charles Napicr tells Sir William that 
“things have turned out just as Sir William warned 
him.” This refers to the dispute on the appointment 
of Sir C. Napier, as narrated in the first chapter of 
this book. On consulting Sir Wiliam about accept- 
ing the command under such circumstances, Sir 
William counselled him to “ mind what he was about, 
as some scurvy trick would be served him.” The 
great error of Sir Charles Napier was in accepting 
the command under circumstances so inauspicious, 
as he must have foreseen that it. could scarcely have 
ended satisfactorily. 

Sir Charles, at the end of his letter to Sir William, 
refers to Sebastopol. It is not pretended that, before 
of it the genius of Todtleben made Sebastopol what it 
afterwards became, Sebastopol possessed anything 
like the strength of Sweaborg, either by nature or art. 
Neither Admiral Dundas, Lord Raglan, nor Marshal 
St. Arnaud were dismissed from their command for 
not capturing it. with their vast flect and 70,000 
men. Sir Charles Napier was dismissed from his 
command for not attacking Sweaborg without troops, 
and-with twelve ships of the line only — for the shallow 
pretence of ordering back thie French squadron and 
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Admiral Plumridge’s ships is too transparent to im- 
pose even on a child. A pretext for dismissing him 
was wanted, and here it was. There stand, side by 
side, the historical facts: Lord Raglan was made a 
Field-Marshal for not capturing Scbastopol; Sir 
Charles Napier was dismissed from his command for 
not capturing Sweaborg! 

Even with the genius of Todtleben, Sebastopol was, 
an inferior fortress to Cronstadt. Yet a quarter of a 
million of men, with’a loss of at least 50,000 lives, and 
with the aid of an enormons fleet, only succeeded in 
capturing a part of it after two campaigns. Nay more, 
there is good reason to believe that the Russian ver- 
sion of their having determined to abandon the south 
side of Sebastopol from the fearftil slaughter of their 
troops—1000 per day—is the correct one; at any 
rate, they had everything in preparation for this re- 
treat to the north side, which was effected without 
loss. Yet a Lord of the Admiralty was found to de- 
clare, that had Sir Charles Napier not been “ deficient 
in energy and spirit,” Cronstadt must have “ been 
crumbled in the dust ;” that is, a stronger place than 
had baffled-a quarter of a million of men and two 
fleets, ought to have been taken by Sir Charles Napier 
without troops, gun-boats, mortar-boats, or rockets ! 

When Englishmen read these pages, it must .be 
with a blush of shame at the unworthy treatment ex- 
perienced by Sir Charles Napier. This treatment 
-can be repaired; but there is another matter which 
concerns Englishmen yet more deeply. Is the Rourd 
of Admiralty the best bulwark to fall back upon ‘iin 
ease of a fresh emergency ? z 
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Were wé to answer this weighty question, perhaps 
the English public ‘might not be inclined to listen to 
us. Therefore we will not reply to it. A Lord of 
the Admiralty, of seventeen years’ experience at the 
Board, and of still greater experience as a seaman, 
shall do so in our stead. 

After the death of Admiral of the Fleet Sir George 
ockburn, there was found in his secret drawer, and 
under his will, the following opinions on the Board of 
Admiralty as at present constituted’ If Englishmen 
will accept it, a more valuable legacy was never be- 
queathed to them :— 


“ Having filled the station of confidential or principal Sea 
Lord of the Admiralty for more than seventeen years, I feel 
that my opinion regarding the constitution of that Board may, 
sooner or later, be deemed worthy of consideration and atten- 
tion; I therefore am induced to place in writing the decision 
to which my experience has brought me on this point. 

“T have, then, no hesitation in stating, that I consider the 
present establishment of that Board to be the most unsatisfac- 
tory and least efficient for its purpose that could have been 
devised. 

“Tn the first place, it is most inconsistent and inconvenient 
that one member of the Board should without any: ¢ommuni- 
cation with his colleagues, issue orders at Somerset House, in 
the name of the Board, for the governance of the whole flect, 
dockyards, &c., provided it relates to the branch of the Ad- 
miralty business he is selected. to Superiftend,.¢uch orders 
being issued in the name and under the authority of the 
Board, without any other member thereof being aware of 
such order, and often only learning its promulgation from 
the newspapers, or from questions asked about it in Parlia- 
ment,” 

“Tt is true the ‘ principal officer’ (as he is termed) of that 
department is, or ought to be, able to give all requisite infor- 
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mation or advice to such Lord of the Admiralty; but such 
© principal officer’ has no responsibility; yet such course natu- 
rally places the greater portion of the real management in his 
hands as relates to such department; the Board — the really 
responsible parties — remaining wholly ignorant (with the ex- 
ception of the single member of it before alluded to) of such 
general orders, or of the grounds thereof, unless the particular 
Lord of the department mentions the matter to his colleagues, 
which, in the latter part of my being at the Board, was very 
rarcly done, especially by one of my colleagues; and consé= 
quently the business could not but be carried forward in an 
unconnected and disjointed manner, the fault being with a 
system admitting of, and, indeed, leading to such cyvil result, 

“ Secondly, as regards the proceedings of the Board when 
united for general business, I must premise that nothing can 
well be more contrary to reason, and, I may say, common 
sense, than for a person to be sclected to preside at such pro- 
fessional Board, who is totally unable and admits his inability’ 
to understand three-fourths of the professional statements or 
even expressions contained in the various documents read on 
such occasions to the Board, and which, therefore, the profes- 
sional members of the Board become obliged to occupy time in 
explaining and endeayouring to make him comprehend, which,. 
nevertheless, cannot be always sufficiently effected. 

“ Then, again, the Board consisting of six persons, and the 
professional members, or a portion of them, being selected 
with reference to political considerations and their having 
seats in Parliament, and without any regard to their know- 
ledge of each other or how far they might be likely to act 
cordially together, much valuable time becomes consumed in 
fruitless and sometimes irritable and unsatisfactory discussions, 
interfering greatly with the necessary advancement of the nu- 
merous professional and other matters almost daily brought 
for decision before the Admiralty ; and the evil of such check 
to business may be well conceived when it is considered that 
matters of almost every possible description, from the lyuilding 
of ships of war and ordering.the movements and discipline of 
our fleets, down to the deciding on the details and eligibility 
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of railroads, are now brought cither for decision or opinion, 
before. the Board of Admiralty. 

“It will not then be deemed surprising that, with the want 
of concert and the difficulties above alluded to, I experienced 
frequent annoying checks and obstructions in carrying for- 
ward those objects which appeared to me essentially required 
and called for, and some of which I was obliged to abandon 
from the opposition of one or other of such disjointed ruling 
body, and such opposition, in some instances, springing from 
parties having no real knowledge on the professional matters 
under consideration, but objecting to them in consequence of 
something that may have been said to them by some irrespon- 
sible person out of doors, 

“Indeed, during my last seat at the Admiralty Board the 

_ annoyances I was subjected to from the last-mentioned causes 
kept me in a continual state of anxiety and difficulty, and re- 
quired from me the strongest exertion of forbearance to enable 
me to remain ina situation so truly unsatisfactory to my view 
of efficient management of so important and multifarious a 
department, to advance which cordial union of decision must 
be urgently neceseary, rather than the existing cause of impe~ 
diments from unworthy jealousics and debates. 

« The remedies I would recommend are: — 

“1, That the Admiralty Board should be abolished, and 
that the management of the Navy should be transferred to a 

flag-officer, as “Naval Commander-in- Chief, to be assisted by 
two naval officers, either as Vice and Rear Admirals of Eng- 
land, or as Council. That a leading member of Parliament 
be appointed by the Government (to be in the Cabinet or not, 
as may be deemed best), to be styled ‘Controller of Naval 
Expenditure,’ to be in constant and cordial ,co-operation with 
the Naval Commander-in-Chief, to arrange with him the pro- 
posed expenditure for each year, to be submitted to the 
Treasury for approval, the said civilian Controller to be 
charged with submitting the yearly estimates to the House of 
Commens, and answering there all financial questions relating 
to the navy ; the said officer to have the patronage and con- 
trol of all the clerks and others in the accountant and in the 
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store departments; all other appointments, as well in the dock- 
yards as at Somerset House and elsewhere attaching to the 
nayal administration, to rest with the Naval Commander-in- 
Chief, whose directions, relative to the number of ships to be 
built, or repaired, or fitted for service, and the quantity of 
stores required, should be deemed sufficient for the Controller 
of Naval Expenditure to provide for the payment thereof, 
though he is to be at liberty to make any observation he may 
deem necessary thereon to the Commander-in-Chief; and, in 
the event of any irreconcilable difference of opinion upon 
any such or other points between the said two high officers, 
the matter or matters at issue between them to be referred to 
the First Lord of the Treasury for his decision, which must, 
of course, be adopted. 

“So much of the accountant detail being removed from 
the Admiralty branch, the Naval Commander-in-Chief and his 
two councillors, or assistants, will be more at liberty to give 
full attention to the more professional objects of maintaining 
and improving the efficiency and discipline of our fleets, as 
also the efficiency and works of the dockyards; though, as re- 
gards the latter, I would recommend the appointment of a flag- 
officer under the Admiralty, to be continually visiting the 
yards in succession, to insure uniformity of practice and 
working in all, with such a general superintending officer 
under the Admiralty, and a scientific. board of construction, 
as lately established, to advise and offer ‘suggestions on all 
points relating to shipbuilding. This would, in my opinion, 
form a most efficient and satisfactory working system; and of 
course the appointment of ‘Surveyor of the Navy’ (the ob- 
jections to euch an officer, whether himself a shipbuilder or 
not, have been offen experienced) would be entirely abolished. 

“ The Naval Commander-in-Chief and his two councillors 
may or may not be in Parliament, as deemed best by the Go- 
vernment; but I am of-opinion they (especially the former) 
should not be in Parliament, to render it unnecessary to 
change the governing system of our navy with every change 
of Ministers, which keeps the naval service in a constant 
state of unsteadiness arMl uncertainty, very-detrimental to its 
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complete and unvarying efficiency — an evil which would be 
remedied by the Commander-in-Chief and his colleagues being 
relieved from all political character. 

«In the foregoing observations I have mentioned the two 
assistants to the proposed Naval Commander-in-Chief in 
union with him, but, although he will have the benefit of 
their advice and experience on the various points under his 
control and management, it is to be clearly understood that he 
alone will be responsible for whatever is donc by his authority, 
aiid all orders and directions signed by him alone are to be 
deemed complete, and to be obeyed as such by all subject to 
his control. But he may, if he think proper, authorise the 
members of his council to sign conjointly such documents as 
he may not deem necessary to be signed by himself; and, 
after he shall have officially notified his authority to such 
effect, all such directions, signed by the members of his 
council, to the extent so authorised, are to be deemed of full 
force, and to be obeyed accordingly. 

“ The principal objection I have heard advanced to placing 
a naval officer at the head of the naval service, is that he 
would be likely to show undue favour to those of the profes- 
sion who had served with him; but I see no reason why this 
should be the case more with the navy than with the army, 
and such has not been found a sufficient objection as regards 
the Commander-in-Chief of the army. And even supposing, 
for the sake of argument, such favourable feelings towards 
any particular officers to be entertained by a Commander-in- 
Chief, it can only be supposed to arise from such favoured 
officers having given him full proof of their zeal and abilities 
while serving with him ; and admitting such an impression to 
have, therefore, any reasonable foundations it would have a 
tendency to render officers in general when on active service 
anxious to secure by their attention and zealous conduct the 
good opinion and future protective friendship of their superior 
officers, and might, therefore, have a generally beneficial 
result rather than otherwise. My conviction, however, is, 
that a naval officer, placed in the high and honourable post of 
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real impartiality as any other individual of any other class or 
rank whatever. 

“The only other objection that has been advanced against 
placing a naval officer at the head of the navy is, that a naval 
officer is not likely, from his earlier habits and education, to 
be efficient for the many other than naval matters continually 
under consideration of the Cabinet; my answer to which is, 
that he need not be in the Cabinet any more than the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army, though I firmly believe very 
many superior naval officers would prove as efficient Cabingt 
Ministers as many of those gentlemen I have known there 
during my connection with government business.” 


Has the Board of Admiralty improved since this 
was written? Let the late war answer. Fleets were 
fitted out such as Howe, St. Vincent, Hood, Keith, 
Nelson, Collingwood, and a host of other naval heroes 
never dreamed of. What have those fleets done? 
Absolutely nothing. The only two operations of im- 
portance, viz., Odessa and the bombardment of Swea- 
borg, Russia has by public proclamation claimed as 
victories of her own, and the Board of Admiralty has 
“eaten the leek” without question. Were all our 
Admirals, then, “ deficient in energy and spirit,” as 
Sir R. Peel said of Sir C. Napier? This is very im- 
probable. The cause of our humiliation, then, must 
lie deeper. Sir George Cockburn tells us plainly 
enough where it lies; and this volume is only a con- © 
firmation of his opinion. Englishmen may depend 
upon it, it will be too late to apply the remedy when 
the nation is in its death-throe. 

This legacy of Sir George Cockburn is, however, 
only another version of what Sir Charles Napier 
wrote to Sir Robert Peel in 1841. Jt has been the 
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lot of Sir Charles Napier to make more suggestions 
for the improvement of the navy than most men; 
and it has also been his lot to see his suggestions 
attended to beyond those of most men. But he has 
not succeeded in getting the Board of Admiralty to 
recommend his suggestions for the abolition of the 
Board of Admiralty, as the one grand obstacle to 
naval reformation. Power and place are in this 
superior to public utility. Yet the legacy of Sir 
George Cockburn had its origin. in a letter of 
Sir Charles Napier to Sir Robert Peel, in 1841. 
From this letter the following are extracts : — 


«T am of opinion that the navy should be ruled by a naval 
officer,— not a Cabinet Minister,—-with the title of ‘ Admiral 
of Great Britain ;’ the title of * Lord Tligh Admiral’ being 
perhaps too high for any person under royalty, The whole 
of the patronage and responsibility should be vested in him. 
He should be assisted by two flag-officers, with the title of 
Vice and Rear Admiral of Great Britain — doing away with 
the two sinecures of that name; a flag-officer, or a cap- 
tain, with the title of Captain of the Fleet; a civilian, and 
two secretaries, one a naval officer and the other a civilian. 

“ The Vice-Admiral should superintend the dockyard de- 
partment, the Rear-Admiral the victualling and medical 
branch, and the civilian the Accountant-General’s depart- 
ment. All correspondence with either of these departments 
should go direct to them, and they should give their orders. 
tothe Surveyor, Storekeeper-General, Physician of the Fleet, 
and Comptroller of Victualling. 

“The Admiral of Great Britain would, of course, consult 
with them when he thought it necessary, and give what direc- 
tions he thought proper. But his attention would be parti- 
cularly directed to the stationing of the ships, the promotion 
whl arnt ment at piers. 21 Soke: he ena he aaaretad: he 
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“The Civil Secretary should attend to the political part 
of the business, which should only be known to the Admiral 
and himself; whereas, at present, there are many transactions 
which ought to be secret, with which the whole Board are 
acquainted, and in addition to them, perhaps, one half of the 
clerks in the Admiralty, 

“ The inspections at the different ports should be made by 
the Admiral, the Vice or Rear Admiral, They should hoist 
their flags and examine minutely into their departments, and 
most particularly into the discipline of the ships, which ean 
never be done by a Board in plain Clothes, with a secretary 
tacked to their tailrunning hastily through the departments 
in the manner they have hitherto done. 

“No apprehension could be entertained of any difficulties 
between the Ministry and an Admiral who could be re~ 
moved at pleasure, but who ought not to be removed with 
every change of Ministry, At present, not only the First 
Lord, but all the Board, are political partisans ; and just 
as they begin to know their business they are replaced by a 
fresh set, who have their lessons to learn, and invariably 
entertain different notions to their predecessors. Hence arise 
the constant changes that take place, ruinous to the discipline 
and the well-being of the service, and expensive to the 
country. 

“Tt may be thought great presumption in so humble an 
individual as myself in making suggestions to a Prime Mi- 
nister how to form -his Administration; but I do it from a 
conviction that, if things are allowed to continue in’ their 
present state, @ great catastrophe will befall this country. 

“T know, sir, a Minister may hesitate to adopt my views, 

- fearing to lose the patronage of the navy. He may also have 
difficulties with Is political friends, who aspire to the place 
of First Lord of the Admiralty ; but, sir, Mr. Canning 
broke through all these difficulties, and I see no reason why 
Sir Robert Peel should not follow his example,” 


True, Canning did break through those difficulties, 
but the aristocracy, who profited by the difficulties, 
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broke Canning’s heart; and Sir Robert Peel had no 
mind to become his fellow-martyr, and therefore 
did not follow the advice of Sir Charles Napier, 
which, says Sir George Cockburn, after seventeen 
years’ experience at the Admiralty, ought to be 
followed even now. The “great catastrophe” pre- 
dicted by Sir Charles Napier has “befallen this 
country ;” for surely it is a great catastrophe to the 
country that, for want of means, our flects should 
have been paralysed, and a peace -patched up in 
consequence, which is felt by the country to be a 
humiliation. To conceal. the real meaning of Sir 
Charles Napier, the organs of the Government cry 
out that he is “traducing the navy,” “fouling his 
own nest,” he is a “Russian Admiral,” &c. His 
true meaning, that our undisciplined fleet was owing 
to the constitution of the Board of Admiralty, is 
overlooked, or purposely concealed in the ery against 
him. Yet the First Lord, in a letter before quoted, 
tells him that “ he thought the means asked for by 
the Admiral, viz., gun-boats, mortar-boats, mortars, 
rockets, &c., were useless!” — this being Sir James 
Graham’s expression, and the Naval Lords, no doubt 
awed by the Civil Lord, durst not say anything to 
the contrary. It is not an undisciplined navy that 
will one day destroy this country, but the Board of 
Admiralty, on whose shoulders that want of discipline 
rests. It is not inexperienced officers who are to 
blame, but the Board of Admiralty, which, for 
political purposes, promotes inexperience and over- 
looks “experience, — even admitting this, as has been 
seen, by setting the Admiral against his officers. If, 
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when the reader meets with the word “ inexperience,” 
as relates to the fleet, he will read “Board of Ad- 
miralty,” he will then have the key to all Sir Charles 
Napier has ever said or written on the subject; and 
what is more, will not be likely to disagree with the 
Admiral. 

One thing is quite clear, viz., that if England will 
not reform her Board of Admiralty, other nations will 
reform theirs ; and what will be the result of effective 
Boards of Admirilty against an ineffective Board it 
is not difficult to guess. If we persist in the delu- 
sion that one English seaman can fight half a dozen 
French or Russian seamen, we can hardly be so 
blind as to assert that one inefficient Board of 
Admiralty can fight half a dozen efficient Boards 
belonging to other nations. However these very 
matters, of which we are now writing, may be 
despised by Whitehall place-hunters, they will be 
cherished by Russia, France, and America, and the 
result does not require a prophet to foretell, Every 
nation which in the whole range of history has fallen 
at all, has fallen from its own blind security in inade- 
quate means, coupled with the acute vision of those 
who destroyed or supplanted it. England holds no 
charter from Divine providence which shall shield her 
from the consequences of ordinary cause and effect. 
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Tr-has been seen, in the previous portion of this work, 
that frequent reference has been made to the Ad- 
miral’s plan of attacking Sweaborg in the following 
year, when gun-boats, mortar-boats, and the other re- 
quisite matériel of war, should have been supplied. 
‘The report containing these plans was, as the reader 
is aware, dated July 18th, and to this the subsequent 
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report of September 25th bore distinct reference, 
the reference being even admitted by Sir James 
Graham, who-calls it his “second reconnaissance,” 
thereby clearly intimating that he was in possession 
of the result of the “ first reconnaissance,” which he 
never laid before the Admiralty. On the 10th of 
November, the Board of Admiralty wrote to Sir 
Charles, that it had never received any plan of attack 
on Sweaborg, except that of the 25th of September! or, 
to use their own words, “ prior to the 24th of July,” 
at which time the Admiral considered any attack on 
Sweaborg as entirely out of the question. 

This reference to the Admiral’s letter of the 24th 
of July was a trick which should scarcely have been 
adopted by so dignified a body as the Board of Ad- 
miralty. It will have been seen, in a former portion 
of this work, that, previous to the arrival of the French 
troops in the Baltic, the Admiralty did not know 
what fortress the French General and the Allied Ad- 
mirals, when in consultation together, would decide 
to attack, though it well knew, from the Admiral’s 
previous letters, that Sweaborg was not likely to be 
decided on, as the troops came to attack Bomarsund, 
and the Admiral had told the Board that the French 
troops were “too many for Bomarsund, and too few 
for Sweaborg.” © 

In this light, therefore, the Admiral on the 24th of 
July, wrote as follows: 





« As an attack on Sweaborg is entirely out of the question, 
the rendezvous (for the French troops) must not be ateBaro 
Sound, as Bomarsund is the most likely place to be attacked. 
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T have already directed the line-of-battle ships, with troops, 
to meet me at Ledsund, which is the outer roadstead of 
Bomarsund, and where I now am.” 


The despatch of the Board professes to construe this 
into an assertion that Sweabore cannot be attacked, 
though the Admiral had sent home two distinct 
reports, each containing plans whereby Sweaborg 
night be attacked, and with a certainty of success, 
when means were supplied, and at @ proper season of 

‘the year, in the next campaign. To pervert this to 
another sense was perhaps necessary, to support the 
previous perversions of the Admiral’s letters. So 
true is it that the perpctration of wrong requires a 
persistence in wrong. 

Not relying on this, which was too transparent to 
deceive any one, the Board tells the Admiral that, on 
the 30th of May, he told them that “ Sweaborg was 
unassailable by sea or land.” The Admiral did say 
so; but this was before it had been examined, and 
on the strength of the Admiralty plans only. The 
Admiral was then at Hango, on his way to Swea- 
borg, and could have known nothing of the place 
itself; neither he nor the Admiralty, therefore, could 
have considered his opinion decisive before the place 
was examined. The favourite military authority of 
the Admiralty, General Jones, on the Ist of May, 
had given them the same opinion, pointing out, how- 
ever, what additional incans he thought necessary 
to attack it with success. These means, as the reader 
knows, were never supplied. When Sweaborg had 
been examined, Sir Charles’ said it could be at- 
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tacked, even without troops, and showed how. When 
General Jones saw Sweaborg, he said the same thing, 
but with troops, which the French General would not 
let him have. To fling in Sir Charles Napier’s teeth, 
then, his opinion on the imperfect plans supplied to 
him before he had seen Sweaborg, and to ignore his 
plans of attack after he had seen it, was unworthy of 
the Board of Admiralty, which had taken good care to 
recognise General Jones’s plans of attack with troops, 
though neither the French General nor the Allied 
Admirals would recognise them. 

The Admiralty despatch of the 10th of November 
is, however, doubtful whether these reminiscences 
will hold good, as we have shown they will not; and 
it proceeds to throw doubt upon the Admiral’s vera- 
city, by asking “to be informed when the forts and 
works of Sweaborg were inspected by him previous 
to the 18th of July ?— in what ship the inspection 
was made, and at what distance from the forts and 
works ?” 

The reader who has paid attention to the former 
portion of this book, can answer the question for 
himself; viz., that when, on the 12th of June, the 
Admiral at once proceeded to examine Sweaborg, as 
near as he could get, Mr. Biddlecombe, the Master of 
the Ficet was sent in to make a regular survey, and 
reported that the channel used by the Russians was 
difficult, unless buoyed, which was impracticable; but 
that he had found a channel to the eastward of Storo 
Miolo which he thought would prove practicable, as 
was afterwards found to be the case. In this survey, 


eww? 
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Mr. Biddlecombe took with him three steamers, the 
Basilisk, Bulldog, and Driver, all of which were en- 
gaged in the survey. Captain Sulivan had alone, on 
the 11th of July, been into Sweaborg with a flag 
of truce, and got a full and close inspection of the 
works. 

Surely this was a sufficiently close reconnaissance. 
The Admiralty, when thus covertly attacking the 
veracity of Sir Charles Napier, had forgotten that 
they considered the view of Swedborg obtained by 
Generals Jones and Niel sufficient warranty for the 
soundness of their plans, which happened to suit the 
public taste, as would have done the plans of Sir 
Charles Napier, had these been laid before the public. 
But they were never laid before the public, as the 
Admiralty had not supplied the means to carry them 
out, and must have borne the odium of this, as they 
will now have to bear it. It is not now difficult to 
understand why no Committee was granted to Sir 
Charles Napier for an investigation, though it is diffi- 
cult to see how the Government can yet avoid it, but 
this time themselves suppliants for it, in place of the 
Admiral. 

Little confident in any of these resources to get 

“out of the scrape, the Board, in the conclusion of its 
despatch, had recourse to open quarrel with the Ad- 
miral, by telling him that, “ with reference to his let- 
ter, he supposed a determination on the part of their 
Lordships to deliberate on one part of his statement, 
and tg ignore others. My Lords desire me to inform 
you, that they cannot permit any officer under their 
orders to suppose that they can deliberately misin- 
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terpret explanations on which they still require further 
information.” 

But they did so misinterpret his despatches, and 
they could not require further information, for the 
information alluded to had not only been reported by 
the Admiral, but by the Master of the Fleet. The 
information was then most full and complete. 

The Admiralty despatch has been honestly and 
minutely canvassed, and nothing can be more easy thin 
for the Admiraltythemselves to make it public, should 
they deem it desirable. Were-all their despatches made 
public, the nation would draw from them deductions, 
from which we have refrained, out of sheer regard 
for the honour of our country. 

The Admiral’s reply to this despatch of November 
10th necessarily and entirely consists of recapitu- 
lations now familiar to the reader, so that we need 
not again reinsert them. 

Whilst at Kiel, and during the period that the fleet 
was engaged in provisioning and other necessary 
operations, the Admiral paid a visit to Hamburg. 
When there he reccived an invitation from his Ma- 
jesty the King of Denmark, then at Altona, to dine 
with him. The Admiral was graciously received, 
and told His Majesty that next spring he hoped to’ 
see the Danish squadron united with the British 
fleet. His Majesty said he should be neutral as long 
as he could, war was an expensive thing; but if 
compelled to go to war, he certainly should not be 
against us. 

On the 20th of November, the Admiralty | took the 
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mour, the Captain of the Fleet. It is not difficult to 
guess at the object of the Board in thus ordering 
home the Captain of the Fleet before the Commander- 
in-Chief, but it may be imprudent to allude further 
to that object. Admiral Seymour must have felt 
himself placed in a somewhat invidious position, 
though, of course, he could only obey orders. 

On the 22nd of November, the Zmpériewse and 
Luryalus were ordered to England, in consequence of 
damages which had been sustained from a, collision 
which had taken place on the 12th; the Zuryalus lost 
the whole of her cutwater and her bowsprit, the Jm- 
périeuse lost her main chains and nearly all her main 
shrouds, besides receiving other damage in her upper 
works, the Huryalus having run stem on to her 
whilst wearing. 

On the 25th of November, the St. Jean d'Aere and 
Princess Royal sailed for Devonport ; Admiral Sey- 
mour hoisting his flag in the Princess Royal in 
obedience to Admiralty orders, and proceeding home 
in her. On the 26th, orders were received for the 
James Watt and the Cesar to proceed to England. 

On the 27th, the Admiral despatched the Vulture 
to the Gulf of Finland, with orders to Captain Wat- 
son to withdraw from the blockade; the Admiralty 
having instructed Sir Charles N apier that he was at 
liberty to withdraw the steamers from the Gulf 
when he was satisfied that the Russian fleet was 
sufficiently secured by ice, and that the presence of 
British ships of war, for the purposes of blockade, or 
for the protection of British shipping, was no longer 
useful. % 
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The blockade of the Gulf to so late a period re- 
flected the highest honour on Captain Watson and 
the officers and men under his command. The 
weather had been fearful, with constant heavy gales 
and snow-storms. These, with the current setting 
towards Sweden, made it difficult for the ships to 
keep their stations, whilst from the absence of the 
sun the difficulty was greatly increased. When 
reporting the blockade to the Board, the Admifal 
paid the following well-merited compliment to Cap- 
tain Watson and those under his command. 


“T have not words to express my approval of the perse- 
vering conduct of Captain Watson and all his squadron ; 
and I do hope their Lordships will note their. approval of his 
conduct by the promotion of his First Lieutenant (Cockeraft), 
or in any other manner they may think fit. Capt. Watson 
began the blockade of Sweaborg early in spring, and has 
continued there ever since, with little intermission ; and I do 
not believe, in the height of the last war, a stricter or more 
dangerous blockade was ever kept up.” 


The ships comprised in the blockading squadron 
off the Gulf were Impérieuse, Captain Watson; 
Euryalus, Captain Ramsay; Arrogant, Captain Yel- 
verton; Penelope, Captain Coffin; Amphion, Cap- 
tain Key (on the Courland Coast); Magicienne, 
Captain Fisher; Conflict, Captain Cumming; Despe- 
rate, Captain D’Eyncourt; Odin, Captain Scott; 
Dragon, Captain Willcox ; Archer, Captain Heathcote 
(on the Courland Coast); and Crudser, Commander 
Douglas. “ 

On the 28th, the James Watt and Cesar sailed for 
Spithead. On the ?st of December the Magictenne 
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sailed for Elsinore, to convey British or French 
traders bound for Memel and the southern part of the 
Baltic; Mr. Buchanan, the Minister at Copenhagen, 
considering such protection desirable. 

On the 2nd of December, the Cressy and Majestic 
were ordered to proceed to Sheerness. The Driver 
arrived from cruising between Bornholm and Memel, 
having gained no intelligence of Russian steamers 
having been seen at sea, as had been reported. 

On the 4th, the Adiniral received, orders to return 
with the remainder of the fleet to England, leaving 
Admiral Chads to bring home Captain Watson’s 
blockading squadron, on their arrival at Kiel. Re- 
ceiving this order, the Admiral, by telegraph, asked 
permission of the Board to be allowed to return 
home overland to Hamburg, and thence to England ; 
as the fleet was now reduced to six sail of the line, 
and urgent private affairs required his presence at 
home. 

This request was ungraciously refused by the 
Board of Admiralty, who told him that “leave of 
absence could not be given to him. If he was 
obliged to vacate his command, Admiral Chads must 
shift his flag to the Duke of Wellington, and execute 
the orders of the Admiralty.” The Admiral was 
further instructed to announce his intention forthwith. 

The Admiral, however, saw through the device, 
and replied by telegraph: “Ido not intend to va- 
cate my command. I shall carry out their Lordships’ 
instructions.”’ 

The reader will perhaps smile at this eagerness of 
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his command, by refusing him leave of absence after 
so long a campaign, and when his presence with the 
remnant of the fleet could be of no further use; he 
will be still more amused when initiated into the 
mystery of this masterstroke of Admiralty diplomacy. 

On the Ist of December Mr. Thomas D'Iffanger, 
Hon. Secretary to the Committee for conducting the 
Marylebone Election to provide a successor to Lord 
Dudley Stuart, wrote to Sir Charles Napier at Kiel 
that his name had been selected amongst others at a 
public meeting to represent the borough of Maryle- 
bone; he therefore solicited him to attend a public 
meeting at the St. Pancras Vestry Hall, in pursuance 
of the object of the Committee. : 

All this was, of course, well known to the Govern- 
ment, who shrewdly guessed what were the “ urgent 
private affairs” of the Admiral, At that moment 
the appearance of a live bombshell in Parliament 
would have been about as desirable as that of Sir 
Charles Napier, and the “leave of absence” asked 
for was promptly refused. It was, however, sup- 
posed that the Admiral’s love of electianeering 
would induce him to vacate his command, and thus 
relieve the Admiralty of the difficulty: of displacing 
him. This the Admiral saw through, and did not 
choose to fall into the trap laid for him. 

On the 6th*of December he therefore wrote to 
Mr, D'Iffanger as follows :— 


“T always have and always will support a large and 
comprehensive Reform in Parliament, vote by® ballot, 
shortening Parliaments, and the cause of education through- 
out the land. I shoul% hayg attended your public meeting, 
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but their Lordships did not think proper to grant me leave of 
absence, and I did not choose to take the alternative of resigning 
my command.” 


To Professor Key, who had also written to the 
Admiral on the same subject, the latter replied : — 


«6th December, 1854, 
«My prear Proressor, , 

“T enclose you a letter which only came to hand this morn- 
ing. I send you the answer I should have given to it had I 
received it in time, and I should have attended the meeting, 
had their Lordships given me leave ; but they refused, and told 
me I might vacate my command. ‘This I did not choose to do. 
They don’t want to see me in Parliament. They have 
treated me too ill, and fear an exposé. I sail the moment it 
moderates. 

* Yours very truly, 
« Cuas. Napier.” 


The public can judge for itself of this Admiralty 
electioneering trick. It however carries a moral with 
it, viz., that as long as the Board of Admiralty exists 
in its present shape and power, all admirals who 
have acquired such a reputation as to induce their 
fellow-citizens to elect them members of Parliament, 
will do well to decline accepting commands under a 
body which condescends to turn even popular elec- 
tions by the adoption of such a course as this. It is a 
fit finale to the way in which the ‘Baltic campaign 
was conducted at Whitehall. 

On the 7th of December, the Admiral sailed for 
England with the Duke of Wellington, Royal George, 
Nile, Flogue, Blenheim, Bulldog, Driver, and Locust ; 
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with the Vulture and Euryalus, to bring home the 
remainder of Capt. Watson’s squadron on its arrival 
from the Gulf of Finland. 

On the 8th the squadron anchored off Sprogo. On 
the 9th it reached Reefness. On the 10th the Royal 
George was directed to rendezvous at Sheerness, the 
Hogue and Blenheim at Devonport, the Driver at Har- 
wich, and the Bulldog ‘in the Tyne, agreeably to the 
stations which had been assigned them by the Admi- * 
ralty. : 

On the 16th, at midnight, after a succession of 
strong gales, the Duke of Wellington was off the North 
Foreland, and at 8.50 P. M. A. the next day anchored 
at Spithead. 

On the 22nd the Admiral was ordered to strike his 
flag. 

The following is the order :— 


“The Baltic fleet, on its return from port, being now 
dispersed in different harbours of Great Britain, and several 
of the ships which composed this fleet being under orders for 
service in the Black Sea and Mediterranean, you are hereby 
required and directed to strike your flag, and come on 
shore.” 


In this curt order, not a word is said of the services 
for which the Admiral had been praised to fulsome- 
ness before it became convenient to the Admiralty to 
make him their scapegoat. An insult so deliberate 
ean only recoil on those who perpetrated it, when it 
becomes known. When, in 1849, the Admiraleretired 
from the command of the Channel squadron, Sir 
Francis Baring, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
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directed Sir Charles to be thanked for his services in , 
the following terms. 


“The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty express 
their sense of the valuable services which you have rendered 
during the period that you-have commanded the Channel 
Squadron. The reports of the evolutions that have been 
carried on under your directions, and the efficiency and high 
discipline attained by the crews of those ships which have 
been placed under your command, have been most creditable 
to the service, and highly satisfactory to their Lordships.” 


Though not a ship had been lost in this pioneer 
voyage to the Baltic, beset as it was with dangers 
which it had now made known, not a word of thanks 
was uttered to the Admiral, his officers, ormen. Yet 
in the following year, Admiral Dundas, who had the 
experience of Sir Charles Napicr’s campaign to fall 
back upon, was warmly thanked for not losing any 
- of his ships, this circumstance being attributed to the 
“judgment shown in the arrangements, and the skill 
with which the various services have been effected by 
the officers and men of the respective ships.” The 
officers and men of Sir C. Napier’s fleet, who had 
pioneered the way for Admiral Dundas, received not a 
word of thanks, any more than did their Admiral. 

Sir C. Napier’s fleet, together with the Allied forces 
had captured Bomarsund, had destroyed or captured 
a large portion of the Russian merchant navy, had 
destroyed immense stores of naval material. The 
French Government had made their commanders-in- 
chief Marshals of France, whilst their British ally had 
not a word of thanks given to him any more than his 
Re ee CT Be fl laeting woaye Admiral 
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Dundas was thanked warmly “for the skill and gal- 
lantry of his officers and men in harassing the enemy’s 
forces on shore, and for destroying the forts, defences, 
and public storehouses within reach.” He was highly 
praised, as he deserved, for “« destroying the arsenal 
und storehouses in the dockyard of Sweaborg.” And 
when doing this the Admiralty might have highly 
blamed themselves for not supplying him with the 
means of finishing his work. Admiral Dundas and 
his fleet were al’o highly praised for « maintaining 
the blockade till the last moment, when our cruisers 
were driven away by the early severity of the weather.” 
Sir Charles Napier’s blockading squadron was not 
even mentioned for maintaining the blockade till the 
“late severity of the weather ” drove them away, 

The Admiral was thus not only unceremoniously 
dismissed from his command, but negatively con- 
demned for all he had done in the Baltic, notwithstand. 
ing that praise had all along been showered upon 
him! To make sure of the position in which he 
’ really was considered by the Admiralty to stand, he 
wrote to the Board to know if his command was at an 
end, and to Admiral Berkeley to know why the services 
of his officers and men had been ignored. Admiral 
Berkeley’s reply we cannot ive, as he now positively 
interdicted his letters from being used, marking them 
“most private and confidential.” 

The Admiral’s letter to the Board was as follows :— 


25th December, 1854, 
“T have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of their 
Lordships’ orders, directing me to strike my flag; and with 
reference to the same, I request their Lordships will inform 
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me whether I am to consider that my command is at an 
end?” . 


e In the meantime their Lordships had discovered, 
or it had been pointed out to them, that they had 


committed an error in not having thanked Sir Charles 
‘Napier for his services, especially after the supera- 


bundant praise which they had all along lavished on 
hit. The whole thing bore so palpably the aspect 
of personal malice, that they hastened to correct the 
error, and on the 26th wrote to ‘the Admiral as 


* follows :— 


« 


«With reference to yours of yesterday’s date, I am com- 
manded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to 
acquaint you that the order which you have received, agree~ 
ably to custom, to strike your flag and come on shore, is 
always the termination of a Flag Officer’s command; andI am 
directed by my Lords to take this opportunity to express to you 


* the sense their Lordships entertain of your exertions during 


the period of your service in command of the Baltic fleet.” 


Still the Admiralty refused to thank Sir Charles 
for his services, though up to the despatch of Oct. 4th, 
and when in the Baltic, he had been thanked by them, 
publicly and privately, and that in the warmest man- 
ner, dozens of times over. He was now thanked for 
“ his exertions,’—whilst, contrary to all precedent, his 
officers and men were not thanked st all, notwith- 
standing their, in some cases, almost superhuman 
efforts, in a sea unknown to a British fleet. 

To this communication the Admiral replied on the 
Qnd ofsJanuary, 1855, as follows—taking no notice 
of the thanks for his exertions, beyond the mere 
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“T have to acknowledge your letter of the 26th of Decem- 
ber, acquainting me that ‘the order which I have received, : 
agreeably to custom, to strike my flag and come on shére, is 
always the termination of an officer’s command ’—and adding . 
that you are directed by my Lords to take this opportunity to 
express to me the sense they entertain of my exertions during 
the period of my service in command of the Baltic feet, = 

“T regret that their Lordships should not have taken the 
opportunity of the dispersion of the Baltic fleet to recogniae, 
in any manner, the services of the several Admirals, Offices, 
and Ships’ Companies lately under my command. I am not 
aware that their services were inferior to those of the Admi- 
rals, Officers, and Ships’ Companies of the French fleet, 
during the period of our acting together: and they were 
extended over a much longer period of time; for their Lord- 
ships know that the British fleet was sent to the Baltic at a 
very inclement season, long before it.was joined by the 
French squadron, and that it remained in the Baltic far into 
another very inclement season, long after the French squadron 
had gone home. Yet the French Emperor, in his speech to the 
Chambers, pays a just tribute of praise to his fleet, as well as 
to his army, for their devotion and discipline in the North, as 
well as in the South; and records a success in the Baltic, in 
which the fleet under my command participated. The Queen 
was not advised to advert in her speech to Parliament to the 
services of Her Baltic fleet, nor do their Lordships now 
notice them. It would have been gratifying, certainly, to 
have been directed, on hauling down my flag, to communicate 
to all those lately under my command their Lordships’ 
satisfaction with their conduct. 

* TI took to the Baltic a fleet splendid and magnificent, no 
doubt, in’ the size of the vessels of which it was composed ; 
but their Lordships cannot be ignorant of the defects in the 
composition and. quality of the crews hastily put on board. 
That fleet was not manned like the fleets of Lord Nelson and 
Lord St. Vincent; nor, with the exception of a few ships 
which had been off Lisbon, was it then fit to go into action ; 

* 


- O- 
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but I brought back a fleet really magnificent, not in vessels 
only, but in the crews (without which vessels are nothing), 
perfect in gunnery, in seamanship, and discipline. These re- 
sults were obtained by the unremitting exertions of the 
officers, and through the willing obedience of the seamen, 
many of whom had necessarily been compelled to serve on 
their return from foreign stations, when they had expected 
their discharge or a long run on shore on leave, 

“TI consider the country to be greatly indebted to those 
OHicers, and to those seamen, and it would, indeed, be a sub- 
ject of regret to me to think, that on account of any dis- 
satisfaction their. Lordships may entertain with respect to 
any part of my conduct, they should abstain from signifying 
to the admirals, officers, and seamen of the late Baltic fleet 
their grateful sense of their services. 

« As regards my own conduct, it would be most gratifying to 
me if their Lordships would afford me the opportunity of 
justifying every part of it before any tribunal of officers 
competent to form a judgment upon naval questions; but I 
cannot but feel that, in the consideration of my conduct, 
more than naval questions are involved. 

« As long as we have a superior fleet in the Baltic, we 
protect the shores of England from insult and desolation, 
our commer¢e from ruin: we retain Sweden and Denmark in 
their neutrality. 

«Behind that fleet there is nothing—no naval, no military 
reserve at home, to defend our coasts; no fortifications 
adequate to protect our ports. If at any time—through any 
disaster arising out of a most dangerous and little known 
navigation, or out of the accidents of treacherous and tem- 
pestuous weather, or out of an attack gn forts which, with’ 
whatever caution and judgment it might be conducted, and 
whatever more or less of success might attend it, must be ex- 
pected to result in the crippling of many of the ships engaged 
—our Baltic fleet should, under circumstances of great tem- 
porar¢ disadvantage, be brought into action with the very 
powerful fleet of the enemy, and in that action should sustain 
defeat, in three weeks from that “ime, a Russian fleet, full 
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of troops, might be on our coasta, and even, as the Dutch once 
were, on the Thames. 

TF did not think, and I do not think, that for any chances 
of success which were ever within my reach, I should have 
been justified in incurring that risk. I afforded the enemy 
frequent opportunities of engaging the fleet in open sea. 
There I knew that the chances of war were equal, and, that 
even if not fully auccessful (but I justly expected full success), 
I must so cripple the enemy’s fleet as to make it incapable of 
further enterprise. These opportunities of equal battle tle 
enemy declined, and many I gave them of unequal battle 
they declined also. { did not think myself justified in en- 
gaging, with euch ‘means as I had at my disposal, forts first, 
and a fleet afterwards; and it was not so easy, as their Lord- 
ships seemed to think, to choose a fine day at the end of 
October, when the Cronstadt fleet would be frozen up, and 
Sweaborg open. And I say deliberately, that I do not think 
that any thing short of a reasonable expectation of complete 
success, not against the forts only, but against the fleet within 
them, would justify an attack by ships upon such forts as 
those at Sweaborg ; and so thought the French Admiral, whom 
their Lordships have necessarily included in their censure, 
And had the Marshal of France not sailed with his army, he 
also must have been included in their dissatisfaction that 
Sweaborg was not attacked before he sailed. I never would, 
under pressure from without, and against my own better 
judgment, advise an attack upon forts like that which lately 
failed at Sebastopol, 

“Tf their Lordships should be of opinion that, with the 
means at our disposal, we ought to have made an attack on 
Sweaborg, it is forethem to test the correctness of their 
opinion, by submitting my conduct, for not advising it, to the 
judgment of a Court-martial. I repeat, that it would be 
most gratifying to me there to explain and justify all my pro- 
ceedings ; and I can truly say that, on reflection, Iam more 
satisfied with myself for having resisted the instigations @ re- 
ceived, to do what I felt to be wrong, than for the various 

2*002, 
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measures in which I succeeded, and for which I had their 
Lordships’ approbation. 
*T have the honour to be, Sir, 
«Your obedient, humble servant, 
« CHas. Napier, Vice-Admiral. 
“ To the Secretary of the Admiralty.” 


The Admiralty in their reply took no notice of the 
Admiral’s demand for a Court-martial on his conduct, 
and stated that as regarded the officers, such had been 
promoted as he seemed to think-worthy, and Capt. 
‘Watson and his officers had already received the appro- 
bation of the Board. This reply distinctly intimates 
to the other officers and seamen of the fleet, that their 
services were not worth mentioning!. The subjoined 
is the Admiralty reply. 


i « Admiralty, Jan. 8, 1855. 
. « Str, 

‘Tam commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
5th instant. : 

“ Their Lordships awarded to the officers and men serving 
under your command at the capture of Bomarsund, such promo- 
tion and rewards as your statement of their services seomed to 
merit, considering that the operation was a combined one, in 
which the French army, as well as the French fleet, bore 
a conspicuous part. 

“The approbation of the Board has been notified to Captain 
‘Watson, and to the officers and seamerunder his immediate 
command, for the bold and successful manner in which they 
maintained the blockade of the Gulf of Finland, in the 
presence of a superior force of the enemy, long after the 
commencement of severe frost, when the fleet, under your 
orders had retired to Kiel. 

“Tam to add that their Lordships have already eXpressed to 
you their sense of your exertions during your late command 
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in the Baltic, and no censure has been conveyed on any 
point requiring further investigation. 
“Tam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
«W. A. B. Hamitron. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B.” 


Finding that the Admiralty would not grant 
the Court-martial which was demanded, Sir Charles 
applied to thé Duke of Newcastle, then Minister of 
War, asking his Grace for that which the Admiralty 
had denied, though they had so unceremoniously 
dismissed him from his command, and that under 
circumstances of insult which had never before been 
offered to an Admiral without inquiry. The subjoined 
is the Admiral’s letter to the Duke. 


. “ Merchistoun, Horndean, Jan. 5.1855. 

“My Lorp Duxe,— When I went to the Baltic I was 
under your Grace’s orders, and I carried them out, in conjunc- 
tion with my colleagues, to the best of my ability, and my 
conduct was much approved of by the Government up to the 
fall of Bomarsund. 

“T concurred with the French Admiral, the Marshal of 
France, and the French General of Engineers, in repudiating 
the plan of General Jones for attacking Sweaborg, which, if 
carried into execution, would have ended in inevitable disaster, 
worse even than Sebastopol. 

* Phe French General was made a Marshal of France ; 
the French Vice-Asdmiral, a full Admiral ; Brigadier Jones, 
a Major-General ; and I have been censured, deprived of my 
command, and obliged to ask for a Court-martial to justify 
my conduct. Is this justice, my Lord Duke ? Lf 

« T have the honour to remain, 
«Your Grace’s obedient servant, ® 
: “ Cas, Napier, Vice-Admiral. 
“To His Grace the Duke of Newcastle.” 
003 
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To this letter the Duke of Newcastle replied as 
follows :— 


«War Department, Jan. 12., 1855. 
«Sir, 

“I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 5th instant, 

«© When you left this country last year to assume the com- 

_ mand of Her Majesty’s fleet in the Baltic, Her Majesty’s 
commands relating to the duties to be discharged by you, 
awere signified by me to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, and communicated by their Lordships to your- 
self. 

“But although the general instructions for the conduct of 
operations of war, whether by land or sea, are issued by the 
Sovereign, through one of her principal Secretaries of State, 
all specific orders for the guidance of the Admirals and 
other officers of Her Majesty’s Navy emanate from the Board 
of Admiralty alone; with whom also rest all questions, affect- 
ing the discipline of the naval service, and upon whose re- 
commendation alone to the Secretary of State all honorary 
rewards for naval services are conferred by the Sovereign. 

** Such being the case, it is out of my power to interfere, 
or even to express an opinion on the question with which 
your letter to me concluded. i 

« T have the honour, &c. : 
‘NEWCASTLE. 
_*  Vice-Admiral Sir C. Napier.” 


“A matter must here be noticed which has given 
rise to remarks on the Admiral, as being wanting in 
respect to Her Majesty. On the 26th of December 
Her Majesty had honoured the Admiral with a com- 
mand to dine at Windsor.Castle. It not being 
known at the palace where the Admiral was, the 
card of invitation was endozsed “ Enquire at the 
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Admiralty.” It was then sent to Sir Thomas 
Cochrane, the Commander-in-Chief, at Portsmouth, 
By Sir Thomas Cochrane it was forwarded to 
Mr. William Grant, the Admiral’s banker at Ports- 
mouth. Mr. Grant transmitted it to Mr. Ozzard, 
the Admiral’s Secretary, at Southsea, and by Mr. Oz. 
zard it was forwarded to the Admiral, who was then 
at his seat at Horndean. It will readily be compre- 
hended that an invitation at so short a-notice, which 
had, moreover, rgn the gauntlet through so many 
complications, could hardly reach’ the Admiral in 
time to prepare for a banquct at Windsor Castle, 
and then to travel to London and back to Windsor, 
a distance of more than a hundred miles, in time for 
Her Majesty’s dinner-hour. This was the case, and 
Sir Charles did not attend Her Majesty's dinner. 

It' was asserted by the papers, that Sir James Gra- 
ham was also commanded by Her Majesty to dine at 
Windsor, and the use made of the Admiral’s ‘not 
- having--attended was a disinclination to meet Sir 
James Graham, who had received Sir Charles some- 
what uncourteously on his reporting in -person his 
return from the Baltic. It was not very probable 
that, had the ‘First.Lord and the Admiral met at- 
Her Majesty’s table, any altercation would have’ 
there arisen. 

We have said that the Admiral was somewhat un- 
courteously received by Sir James Graham on the 
return of the former from the Baltic. Sir Charles 
gave the following account of his reception by the 
First Lord, in the newspapers of Septembe® 17. 
1855:— * ; 


00% 
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* On the Wellington's arrival at Spithead, I obtained the. - 
Commander-in-Chief’s leave to proceed: to town, and was’. 
certainly mot received in d very gracious manner by the Firat _ 
Lord. of the Admiralty. “ I was asked” to-.sit.down with 
that insolent sneer on his -countenance sd wel} known in 
Parliament, which did not presage any charge of opinion; 
‘he told me he would hear what I should say, but upuld make, 
no reply. He did hear what. ¥ had to'say, and I spoke to 
him as plainly as an officer before his chief could do; and 
I enly regretted that respect, not for him, but. for his office, ” 
prevented me using the language his. conduct deserved. 
After having spoken my mind, I retired, ‘and proceeded. to 
*Portsmouth,. where I found an order to haul down my Stag.” 


This reception “by the. First Lord ill accorded with 
the uniform praise which he himself had -bestowed | 
upon the Admiral when in the Baltic. Nothing was . 
_said to him about striking his flag, this was evidently 
reserved as an “agreeable surprise” to him on 
arriving at his ship at Portsmouth. This, at any 
rate; Was. not in accordance with the custom of the 
service, however the striking of an pdinivala’ flag . 
may be so. 

The Admiral was not likely to remain satisfied with. 
‘these replies from the Admiralty, which exerted no 
" small amount of ingenuity to evade his homethrusts. 

Accordingly, on the 12th of January, he seat ad- '- 
dressed the Board : _ - 


«iB, Albemarle-street, 12th Jan., 1885. . - 
« Srr, —I have received your letter of the 8th January, 
and I beg respectfully to observe that their. Lordships have 
evaded, but not replied to my letter. I did not complain that 
my officers had -not been promoted, and I knew very well 
that the French army and navy bore a conspicuous part in 
_ the capture of Bomarsund. rs 
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“T knew also that their chiefs were promoted, and the 
army wad navy thanked by the Chambers, while the only 
‘chief on our.side promoted has been Brigadier Jones, who 
proposed’ a plan of attack on Sweaborg, which was con- 
demned and rejected by the French Marshal, the French 
General of Engineers, the French Admiral, and myself, as 
‘impracticable and dangerous, whereas I have been deprived 

‘of my command, and her Majesty has not been advised. to 
express her approbation. : ; 

“I did not complain of any neglect of Captain Watsan or 
his officers and men, and I am glad their Lordships have 
at last promoted lis First Lieutenant, and no reward is too’ 
great for his bold and successful blockade of the Gulf of 
Finland after I retired with the fleet to Kiel; and it is most 
providential that some of his ships were not lost: it is pro- 
bable that such would have been the fate of my flect had I 
remained at Nargen, as ofdered by their Lordships, until the 
ice came, and at all hazards; and it is singular also, the 
dates of my letter, announcing my intended retirement, and 
the date of their Lordships’ letter withdrawing the order to 
remain at all hazards, were the same. 

“Their Lordships conclude their letter by saying, they 
“shad already expressed their sense of my exertions during my 
command of the Baltic fleet, but they forgot to do so when 
they ordered me to haul down my flag; and they also forgot 
to promote my Flag Lieutenant, agreeably to the custom of 
the service.* : 

“TI was not desired to thank the junior Admirals, the 
officers, and men, without whose exertions and willing obe- 
dience, under the most trying circumstances, the wretchedly 
manned and inefficient fleet could not have been brought 
into the state of discipline it was in when I brought it home, 
after having for nine months conducted them through all the 
dangers of the Baltic and Gulf of Finland — conducted them 
safely into anchorages that no fleet had visited before, without 
pilots, without lights, and without buoys or beacoys, except 
those placed to mislead us, ~ and all this with a fleet of such 


. 
* He*was afterwards promoted. 
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a size and magnitude as had never been before seen; and 
after being repeatedly offered battle, with only one-third of 
the Russian force, and blockaded Bomarsund amidst a laby- 
rinth of sunken rocks and islands, and finally, in conjunction 
with a French army and fleet, took it. 

“Their Lordships say no censure has been conveyed on 
any point requiring further investigation. I beg to differ 
from their Lordships: [ will not enter on the fact of Sir 
James Graham having, in his capacity of First Lord, written 
to me to begin to withdraw the flect, and then, in his capacity 
of one of the Board, reproving me for so doing, The points 
on which an investigation of my conduct. is necessary are, 
whether I was right or wrong in agreeing with a Marshal of 
France, a General of Engincers, and a French Admiral in 
rejecting the impracticable plan of an English Brigadicr-Ge- 
neral of Engineers for attacking Sweaborg, with which de- 
cision the Admiralty have expressed their discontent ; 
whether the report of my second reconnaissance of Sweaborg 
deserves the construction their Lordships thought fit to give 
it; and, indeed, changed the sense and meaning of it altogether, 
to make out a case against me, at the same time using language 
to goad me to attack Sweaborg, contrary to my judgment, con- 
trary to the judgment of the French Admiral, and contrary to 
the judgment of my own Admirals, whom I was ordered to 
consult; this was to the imminent risk of Her Majesty's fleet, 
either from the fire of a fortress of the first order, or from 
tempestuous weather, or from both ; unless, indeed, I could hit 
on a fine day in the latter end of October, when the Cronstadt 

_ fleet should be frozen, and that of Sweaborg open. These were 
their Lordships’ instructions, and they snowed that they were 
totally ignorant of the state of the Baltic.* 

** TIad their Lordships consulted Sir Byam Martin, who was 
then alive, or, indeed, any Captain of a Baltic trader, they 
would have told them whether a fine day was likely to be found 
at that scason of the year, and whether any sane man would 
push a fleet amongst sunken rocks, without beacons or buoys, 


* The Italics are my ‘own. 
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to attack one of the strongest fortresses in Europe, when he . 
could not depend on the weather for two hours, 

“Notwithstanding all the explanations I gave to their 
Lordships in public letters, and to Sir J. Graham in private 
letters, they persisted in writing to me in a style that might 
have done for a man who either did not know his duty, or 
was afraid to do it; but not to a man of my character and 
services. 

“Tf enough was not done in the Baltic to satisfy the pub- 
lic, and if blame was to attach to any one, it should attaeh to 
the Government, for not sending out a sufficient number of 
troops at a propdr season of the year, and if that was not 
practicable, for not sending out the appliances pointed out in 
my report of the 14th of June, and which differed little from 
my report of the 25th of September. Their Lordships thought 
proper to interpret the last as an assurance that I could 
attack Sweaborg with ships alone, and that I meant to do so, 
though I most distinctly said, after giving a detailed account 
of how it should be attacked, if by ships alone —‘ Whether 
this attack would succeed or not, it is impossible to say ; but 
we must calculate on ships being set on fire by red-hot shot 
and shells, of which they would have abundance; and whether 
successful or not, it is evident the ships would be in no state to 
meet the Russian fleet afterwards ; and if the attack was made 
at this season of the year, when you cannot depend on the 
weather for two hours, I do not know how many would be 
lost.’ 

“I then proceeded to say: ‘ I’beg their Lordships will not 
suppose for g moment that Sweaborg cannot be attacked; 
I think it can, but it must be done with caution and judg- 
ment. Then fallowed a complete detail of the manner it 
should be attacked to ensure success, and I should have 
thought that their Lordships really misunderstood my letters 
had they not persisted in ee me in the same style 
after my explanations. 

“During the wholé of the’ summer Sir Jamese Graham 
was cautioning me against risking the flect against stone 
walls, and complimenting me for having proved myself a 
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consummate Commander-in-Chief — praised me for all my 
arrangements—for the capture of Bomarsund, with which he 
was more than pleased; but then, because two engineers 
proposed plans diametrically opposite to each other, he for~ 
got his former cautions and all his former praises—forgot his 
consummate Commander-in-Chief — and urged me to attack 
Sweaborg, contrary to my own judgment and that of my 
colleagues, and risk Her Majesty’s fleet amongst sunken 
rocks, against heavy batteries, and at a season of the year 
whick any man who knew his business would have positively 
forbidden, instead of goading to attempt. 

“Tn Sir James Graham’s letter to me, of the 17th of 
October, he makes use of the following expression—it is the 
French General who writes: —‘ We partake of the opinion 
of General Jones. Sweaborg may be attacked and taken by 
the fleets, if they think fit to make on that fortress a serious 
attack.’ 

“ Now, there is no such thing in General Jones’s report ; 
~—the French General meant General Niel’s report, and Sir 
James Graham either never read General Jones’s report or 
thought proper to forget it. General Niel, after stating that 
he thought the ficets could lay Sweaborg in ruins, added, 
‘ Mais les vaisseaux sont des machines bien compliquées, bien 
faciles & incendier ; une telle opération est hardie—elle na 
jamais été faite que je sache, et ce n'est pas & moi quil appartient 
de la conseiller”* This Sir James thinks proper to interpret, 
in the letter to me, ‘General Niel intimated very distinctly 
an opinion, that the attack ought to be made;’ and then goes 
on to say, alluding, I suppose, to General Jones’s report, 
‘that report made a great impression here, and raised a strong 
presumption that, with the aid of the military force then 
present with the fleet, in seven or eight days the works at 
Sweaborg might be destroyed, and that the month of Sep- 
tember was the proper time for the operation.’ Whatever 
impression it made on Sir James Graham (who I do not think 
a good judge) that report made none on the French Marshal, 


* General Niel acted like a man of sense and honour, in qualify- 
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none on the French Admiral, the French Engineer, or 
myself. We all considered it impracticable, and as the 
weather turned out, had it been put in course of execution, 
the communication with the fleet would have been cut off, 
and the troops and stores in possession of the enemy before 
sunset; a portion of the fleet would most probably also have 
been lost — it would have been worse than Sebastopol! Sir 
James then continues thus: ‘Then came your second recon- 
naissance of Sweaborg and plan of naval attack, which you 
considered practicable. 7 

I gave two plans, one with the fleet alone, the success of 
which I doubtel, and thought dangerous; the second I 
thought certain of success. Their Lordships thought proper 
to deliberate on one and to ignore the other, which differed, 
however, little from the one I gave on the 14th of June; 
and then Sir James Graham tells me an opportunity was 
lost ; adding words about risks and dangers, and telling me 
that prudence consists in weighing them, and firmness in en- 
countering them. Had their Lordships weighed these things, 
they would not have written me such letters. 

«Sir James, in another letter, tells me he is unwilling to 
be involved in a written controversy with me; but that I 
had brought it on myself by my report of the 25th of Sep- 
tember — that report appeared to him to be entircly at va- 
riance with the opinions previously expressed by me; and he 
certainly understood me to say, that if I had mortars, rockets, 
and Lancaster guns, I considered Sweaborg assailable by 
sea. 

« Now, in May, I declared it to be unassailable by sea or 
land, and the Admiralty did not send to me the appliances 
which, in September, I declared to be wanting, because they 
believed, from my account, they would be useless against a 
place, which, in the first instance, I pronounced to be im- 
pregnable. 

“Sir James then continues thus: ‘I could not bring 
myself to believe that the want of Lancaster gu&s, or even 
of mortars, rendered a sea attack, on your plan of the 25th 
of September, impossible, if you had 25 sail of the line re- 
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assembled before the place, with all their means of vertical 
fire’ * But Sir James forgot that my report in May was 
made before I had seen Sweaborg; but the report of the 
12th of June was after I had seen it; and it differs little 
from that of the 25th September ! 

«TI wonder whether Sir James Graham, when he wrote 
this, had forgotten his great respect for stone walls, and 
his warnings to avoid them; and had he forgot his con- 
summate Commander-in-Chief ? 

*‘¥ have now again well weighed and considered this pain- 
ful subject. T have consulted ‘friends, and I am of opinion, 
and so are they, that my character has 4een attacked by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and by the Board; and 
coupling that with my dismissal from command, I have no- 
thing left but to demand that my conduct be investigated before 
a Court-martial. 

“TI can quite understand that their Lordships wish to 
avoid an investigation; for they are quite aware that my 
conduct will be proved creditable to me, and very different 
to their Lordships. 

«T have the honour to remain 
“ Your obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) “ Cuas, Narren.” 


The insult offered to the French was even greater than 
had been offered to the Admiral himself, for through- 
out the whole campaign Sir James Graham had been 
nervously anxious that Sir Charles Napier should 
agree with them in everything, as a point of the 
deepest political importance ; yet when the Emperor 
Napoleon had rewarded his officers in every possible 
way, the Board of Admiralty dismissed Sir Charles 
Napier from his command for having, as Sir James 


* Where was the vertical fire to come from? We had no 


mortars. Did he mean the ships to be heeled over, and act with 
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Graham over and over again testified, so well co- 
operated with his French colleagues! They could 
not have told the Emperor in plainer language that 
he was altogether mistaken in rewarding his officers ; 
he ought to have dismissed them on anchoring at 
Cherbourg. No man possessed of a sane mind can 
contend for a moment, that if Sir Charles Napier was 
deserving of censure, the French Commander-in- -Chief 
and the French Admiral must be equally so, thas- 
much as they wgre consenting parties to the very acts 
for which Sir Charles Napier was dismissed from his 
command. Thanks to the tact of Sir C. Napier, this 
Admiralty blunder produced no ill consequences. 

When Sir Charles Napier had thus pointed out 
to the Board the blunder they had committed, they 
evidently became alarmed, and without, as usual, 
waiting for days to intervene, they replied, next day, 
that they had not censured him for his acts, but his 
writings ! a new accusation altogether. 


The following was the Board’s reply. The mar- 
ginal notes are Sir Charles Napier’s. 


([Cépy.] 
Admiralty, Jan. 13. 1855. 

Having laid before my Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty your letter of 
yesterday's date, Jam commanded by their 
Lordships to acquaint you that although my 
Lords upon some occasions have not been 
enabled to express the same satisfaction at 
receiving your reports, which they have 
directed to be conveyed to you upon others, 
they have only to repeat that no censure has 
been passed upon your cofduct in reference 
to the operations of the “fleet gnder your 
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orders, and their Lordships have already 
expressed their sense of your exertions in a 
manner customary upon intimation that the 
flag of an officer of your rank has been struck 
in pursuance of their Lordships’ orders. 
They had also, in accordance with your re- 
commendation, promoted the Flag Lieutenant 
who was the bearer of your despatches, 
announcing the fall of Bomarsund, and since 
your flag has been struck the name of no 
other officer has been submitted by you. 

My Lords do not feel themselves called 
upon now to enter a second time into discus- 
sion of reports on which they have already 
stated their opinions, and still less to take 
cognisance of other informal documents 
which have never been laid before them, and 
which they decline to recognise. 

They consider that no inquiry into your 
conduct is necessary, and they entirely de- 
cline to submit a controversy raised by an 
officer under their orders, to the decision of 
a Court-martial. 


My Lords further direct me to inform you, 
that while they have been unwilling to pass 
censure upon any part of your conduct, they 
have not failed to observe, from the moment 
of your first quitting Wingo Sound without 
orders, and down to the present time, you have 
repeatedly thought fit to adopt a tone, in your 
correspondence with their Lordships, which is 
not respectful to their authority. Such a 
course, if generally adopted by other officers, 
would be destructive to the discipline and in- 
jurious to the best interests of the service, and 
is not calculated to inspire confidence in an 
officer entrusted with an important command. 

I am further directed to add that this 
decision 23 to be considered by you as final. 


I submitted a 
name, and he was 
promoted. 


n 


These, I suppose, 
are Sir J. Graham’s, 
that are called infor- 
mal; a pretty way of 
earrying on business. 


Why did they not 
produce them? 

I defy the Admi- 
ralty to produce one 
fastance in the Bri- 
tish Navy where an 
officer’s letters were 
falsified. 


T am, sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 


Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Napier, KCB. 


W. A. B. Haminton. 
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The correspondence had now assumed a somewhat 
undignified aspect, resembling nothing so much as a 
hare-hunt. The more the Admiralty doubled to get 
clear of their pursuer, the more perseveringly did he 
follow them at every turn, and into every corner, 
adopting, in fact, the tactics by which he had run to 
earth more wily enemies than a Board of Admiralty. 
However Sir James Graham may shine in debate, no 
man could possibly exhibit a more helpless spectéele 
on paper. The gift of oratory is, indeed, generally 
accompanied by the gift of practical incapacity; and 
in this respect the First Lord appears to have formed 
no exception to the general rule, possessing both gifts 
in high perfection. However much he may have been 
an overmatch for the Admiral in the House, he was 
no match for him in the art of letter-writing ; and if 
the Admiral had stuck to his gift, instead of trenching 
on SirJaines Graham’s gift, in Parliamentary debate, it 
would have been none the worse for him. However, - 
posterity has now both combatants before it, and can 
weigh their respective gifts as it pleases, there being 
little doubt: as to the way towards which the judg- 
ment of posterity will incline, or even that of the 
present generation, now that the facts—not the 
oratory —are before them. 

The rejoinder of the Admiral was a collection of 
facts of a most inpleasant nature, rendered infinitely 
more unpleasant from being placed side by side with 
ignorant assumptions. 


“ Merchistoun Hall, Horndean, 
Jan. 20, 1855, * 
‘‘ Sir,—I have received your letter of the 13th instant, in 
which you state that altlough nyy Lords, upon some occasiona, ' 
PP 
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have not been enabled to express the same satisfaction on re- 
ceiving my reports which they have done on others, that they 
never passed censure on me in reference to the operation of 


the fleet under my command. 


This communication leaves 


me at a Joss to understand why their Lordships’ letter of the 
4th October, No. 774., was written; and I shall therefore 
take that letter paragraph by paragragh, and reply to it. 


Lerrrnr. 

L Your renewed reconnais- 
sance of Sweaborg gives rise to 
more pressing and serious consi- 
derations. 

2. You desire us not for a 
minute to suppose that Sweaborg 
cannot be attacked, and you pro-, 
ceed to point out in detail the 
precise mode in which the opera+ 
tion ought to be conducted. 


8. You express your opinion, 
that if your plan of attack by 
the ships were adopted, you are 
quite certain the fortress would 
be Jaid in ruins, and most pro- 
bably an entrance opened to the 
ships. 


4, What, then, are tle ob- 
stacles Yo the immediate attempt? 
Admiral Plumridge and the 
French Admiral are ordered to 
rejoin you. i. 


Rerry. 
1. My opinion since I first saw 
Sweaborg has never changed. 


r 


2. Certainly. I pointed out 
the precise mode of attack. One 
with ships alone, but saying 
suecess would be doubtful and 
many ships would be lost. Ano- 
ther with ships, guns, gun-boats, 
Lancaster guns, rockets, 13- 
inch mortars on the islands, 
and a vast supply of shot, shells, 
and rockets, in addition to the 
ships. This mode I thought cer- 
tain, and do still think so, not- 
withstanding the disaster at Se- 
bastopol. 

3. I never said anything of 
the sort. I said, if attacked by 
the ships alone, suecess would be 
very doubtful. The ships would 
be set on fire by red-hot shot 
and shells, and be left in no con- 
dition to méet the Russian fleet 
afterwards: and if attempted at 
that season of the year, I did not 
know how many would be lost. 

4. The want of the means I 
pointed out to insure success. 
Had Admiral Plumridge and the 
Freach squadron rejoined with 
the month’s provisions he was 
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5. Recent events in the Black 
Sea will not encourage-the Rus- 
sians to attempt any enterprise 
of more than usual hazard and 
daring at this precise moment. 


6. Your second reconnaissance 
of Sweaborg opens a new view, 
and the presencé or absence of a 
few guns of an improved con- 
struction, or even of mortar-ves- 
sels, cannot make the whole dif- 
ference between a possible and 
an impossible attack. 
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ordered to take in, it would have 
been nearly expended before he 
got back, and could have done us 
no good without the appliances 
Tasked for. Neither could he 
have come until the end of Oc- 
tober. The period their Lord- 
ships thought most favourable 
Sor attack, but which I knew to 
be most unfavourable. 

5, Recent events in the Bfack 
Sea were a miserable deception ; 
more recent events showed that 
the British flect was nearly de- 
stroyed. And had that been 
known at the Admiralty, Sir J. 
Graham’s cautions to me would 
have been repeated instead of 
his goadings. 

6. My second reconnaissance 
opened no new view fo me: and 
the presence or absence of a 
“few guns,” as their Lordships 
are pleased to cull what I asked 
for, just makes all the difference 
between the possible and the 
impossible, 


«Any man reading the foregoing letter would say that 


nothing more goading could have been written to one in my 
position — nothing short of a positive order more urgent and 
imperative ; it was to say, If you don’t act it will be a dis- 
graceful backwardness ! It isaletter which will remain at the 
Admiralty on record; and if hereafter my life should be 
written, posterity will perhaps take it as a proof that Sir 
Charles Napier was a cowardly commander ! 

© This injurious letter was followed up by another from 
their Lordships, October 17., No, 779., which I will ngw dis- 
sect as I have done the firgt. 


e 
PP2 
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1. Their Lordships might also 
have been satisfied with the de- 
cision adopted by you, on the 
joint report of the fiag-officers 
referred to, if the reports of the 
French and English military 
officers had not contained adverse 
opinions, and if your own lettcr 
of Sept. 25th had not afterwards 
expressly informed their Lord- 
ships that they were not to sup- 
pose for a moment that Swea- 
borg could not be attacked. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH 


1. If this is not censure 
is it? : 

“It might be thought the 
opinions of the naval flag-officers 
were of more worth than those 
of the French and English mili- 
tary officers on naval affairs. Jt 
is probably the first time that 
soldiers were considered better 
judges of naval warfare than 
sailors! And those soldiers an- 
nounced opinions directly at va- 
riance with each other. 

But how was it to be at- 
tacked? Not by ships alone! 
And that was well known to 


their Lordships, though they 
thought fit to ignore it. 


« In their next letter, October 31., No. 796., their Lordships 
told me plainly they could: not express satisfaction with the 
decision come to, not to, attack Sweaborg, after the full of 
Bomarsund. That was not only a censure on me, but on 
a Marshal of France, a.Freach Admiral, and on my own 
Admirals. The French Chamber, however, did not agree 
with their Lordships; they gave thanks to their officers, and 
the Emperor promoted them; but I have been removed from 
my command by the English Admiralty, 

“Their Lordships speak of informal documents, which they 
will not recognise. Are, then, the letters of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, official and momentous of meaning, in- 

* formal? Were they to be of force for stimulating, goading 
an Admiral, against his judgment, to risk the destruction of a 
noble fleet, amidst fogs, sunken rocks, stone fortresses, and ice 
and fire, and yet to be of no authenticity or weight in justi- 
fication of an injured and insulted man? | 

“ Their Lordships say no inquiry into my conduct is neces- 
sary, and decline submitting to a controversy, raised by an 
officer under their orders, to the &cision of a Court-martial. 
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But it was not I who raised the controversy. It was their 
Lordships, by misinterpreting my letters. 

“ But they farther direct you to inform me, that while they 
are unwilling to pass censure on any part of my conduct, they 
have not failed to observe that, from the moment ‘I first 
quitted Wingo Sound without orders, down to the present 
time, I have repeatedly thought fit to adopt a tone in my cor- 
respondence which is not respectful to their authority. 

« This passage is to me surprising. For, first, Z did not quit 
Wingo Sound without orders. Their Lordships, by letter of 
the 8th of March, ordered me to proceed to Wingo Sound, 
On the 10th of Marah, they sent me Lord Clarendon’s instruc- 
tions to dispose my flect so as to prevent the Russian ships 
passing out of the Baltic. 

« Acting on those instructions, I left Wingo Sound, pro- 
ceeding to Kioge Bay, as a better station for effecting the 
object ‘of Lord ‘Clarendon’s communication. I arrived there 
on the 1st of April, and was immediately reproved by the Ad- 
miralty for obey yng Lord Clarendon’s orders, transmitted to me 
by the Admiralty ! “: 

“On the 2nd of April T received orders from the Duke of 
Neweastle, also forwarded by the Admiralty, to proceed to 
the entrance of the Gulf of Finland, from Kiel, as soon as 
possible. . 

On the 3rd of May I received a letter from their Lord- 
ships, dated 8th April, approving of my proceedings in leaving 
Wingo Sound! Also came a letter from Sir James Graham, 
dated 10th of April, from which the following is an ex- 
tract :— 

“<6 T amentirely satisfied with your proceedings. Neither 
Lord Clarendon ror I anticipated your movement inside the” 
Belt, and believed that you would watch in the Cattegat, the 
entrance to the Sound, and of the Belt, until you received 
orders to enter the Baltic. You judged, however, very wisely, 
and the time which you have gained has been very precious ; 
and the passage of the Belt in fine weather, and in safety, 
has been a most succcssft] exploit. 

«© You willalso have been oot to exercise jon officers 

ror 
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and men to great advantage, with the certainty that the 
enemy is in front of you, blocked up in ice for some time to 
come ; and that your reinforcements will arrive, and that your 
discipline will be improved before he can move, even if he 
were so disposed.’ ; : 

“On the 5th of April, Sir J. Graham wrote thus, also :— 

“*T am highly satisfied with your movements, and with the 
position which you have taken up for the present. Mr. 
Buehanan and Mr. Grey can readily communicate with you 
whére you are now, and most useful infurmation from Stock~ 
holm reaches you without loss of time. 

«* Considering the state of the ice in ffont of you, I rejoice 
in the belief that you are on the ground in time, and that you 
will be strong and well prepared before the critical moment 
arrives.’ 

“ Now, on the 14th Jan., 1855, I received a letter from 
their Lordships, again accusing me of leaving Wingo Sound 
without orders, and_also remarking that down to the present 
‘time, from that period, I have repeatedly thought fit to 
adopt a tone in my correspondence which is not respectful to 
their Lordships’ authority. , 

“I believe in one instance only, up to the 4th of October, I 
did write hastily to their Lordships; and I afterwards ex- 
pressed my regret to Admiral Berkeley for having done so. 
Up to that date, also, I received nothing but praise from their 
Lordships. Since then, I admit the use of strong language, 
but I was goaded to it by their Lordships’ public letters, and 
by Sir J. Graham’s private letters, which were almost past 
endurance. 

._ “Their Lordships have directed you to add, that this, their 
decision, is to be considered by me as finat. It may be final 
for their Lordships, but certainly will not be final for me, 
until I reecive complete satisfaction for the injurious imputa- 
tions on my character and conduct. 

‘Ter Majesty was certainly not displeased with my conduct 
in the Baltic, for she invited me to Windsor on my return. 
The invitation reached me too late té obey Her Majesty’s com- 
mand; and as it has not beep repeated, my hope is that Sir 
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James Graham’s misrepresentations to myself of my opinions 
and conduct, have not been extended so as to affect Her 
Majesty’s sentiments. But I have been deprived of my com- 
mand —an unusual act, save where an officer has misconducted 
himself. 
“ Thave the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient Servant, 
“ Cnas, Napier. 
“ The Secretary of the Admiralty, &e., &., &¢.” 

This was unanswerable, and the Board of Admi- 
ralty fairly ran t cover, sheltering themselves under 
the egis of power, instead of that of truth, justice, or 
argument. They had dismissed the Admiral from 
his command, and beyond question they had the 
power to do it, even had their own. sharteqmings, 
placed on his shoulders, been tenfold as great as they 
were. It was the only valid argument they had used * 
throughout, and, unhappily for the cause of justice, 
this argument, under the despotic system in vogue in 
the navy, is as unanswerable as it is valid. 

The following was the reply of the Board: — 


“ Admiralty, Jan. 22. 1855. 
“T have received and laid before my Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty your letter of the 20th instant, in reply to 
their Lordships’ letter of the 13th instant. 
“Iam, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, : 
* «W. A.B. Tlaminron, 
“ Viec-Admiral Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B.” 


A higher compliment could not have been paid, 

either to the acts or the letters of the Admiral. Both 
: or) 

were unimpeachable and unanswerable. There must 

be an end to everything, and therefore to this dis- 
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pute amongst others, But there. are two.kinds of 
end=.poble and ignoble. Under which of the two 
the- -Admiralty ‘‘end” will be classed, there is very 
little doubt. But the power which brought about that 
end could not command it ta remain in obscurity. It 
will take its place upon the pages of English history 
as a blot on the fair face of the book ; and it will be 
well if that blot do not deface some of the last pages. 
When our naval men of renown are thus rented, 
they must, ere long, become scarce. «. 

Failing to sbtain a hearing from the Admiralty, 
Sir Charles addressed Lord Aberdeen on the subject, 
demanding an investigation into the conduct of the 
campaign. To this communication Lord Aberdeen. 
replied, that as he had placed his resignation in the 
hands of Her Majesty, no more meetings of his Cabi- 
net would take place, so that it was out of his power 
to grant the request. A similar communication to 
the Duke of Newcastle, as Secretary at War, pro- 
duced the reply, that as the conduct of fleets was 
solely under the control of the Board of Admiralty, 
i¢ was not in his power to interfere, : 

On the accession of Lord Palmerston to the Pre- 
miership, Sir Charles reiterated his demand for inives- 
tigation, but in this case received no reply. It was 
clear that the Government was unwilling or afraid to 
grant the investigation demanded; and in Lord 
Palmerston’s case, it is equally clear that the Go- 
vernment was rather afraid than unwilling so to do, 
for before Lord Palmerston’s accession to the Pre- 
miership, he had warmly culogised the whole con- 
duct of the Baltic campaign. and has since rencated 
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his eulogies in a manner highly honourable to himself, 
and in direct contradiction to the course pursued by 
the Board of Admiralty, whick, up to the present 
time, pursues a system of unrelenting hostility to the 
Admiral, notwithstanding the previous warmth’ of ité 
eulogies upon his conduct, as adduced*in this volume. 

The worst feature in the case is. yet to come. - 

Though censured, degraded, and dismissed from his 
command, in July, 1855, the Board of Admiralty, 
nevertheless, int@mated that it had recommended the 
Admiral to the honour of the highest class of the Order 
of the Bath, thereby annulling all their previous im- 
putations against him, on account of which he had 
been deprived of his command. To have accepted 
‘the honour without investigation would have been 
‘impossible. The deprivation of command had been 
conveyed to the Admiral under circumstances of 
marked insult, and this unexplained, rendered honour 
out of the question. - 

The following correspondence between Sir Charles 
Wood and Sir C. Napier, will best explain the course 
which the latter deemed it incumbent on him to 
pursue. * 


[Pruvare.] 
« Admiralty, July 4th, 
“Dear Sr, 

“T have recommended to Her Majesty to promote you to 
the highest class of the Bath, G.C.B., and Her Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to approve of this recommendation. 

“ T have the honour to be, dear Sir, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
‘*  Cuartes Woop, 
“ Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B.” 
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(Rerry.] 
« Dear Sir, 

« Lord Collingwood, on the battle of the Ist of June, did 
not reccive the medal. On the 14th of February he was 
offered one, which he declined, as he had done his duty as 
well on the Ist of June as he did on the 14th of February. 

“ During the time I served in the Baltic I did my duty, 
and did not deserve the treatment I met with, and must 
therefore decline the Grand Cross. 

“Tam, however, much obliged to you for having brought 
my name before the Queen. : 

“T have been expecting every day to hear of Sweaborg 
being attacked. But I suppose Admiral Dundas, who was 
one of the Board who gave me such sage advice, is waiting 
till the end of October to choose his day, when Cronstadt is 
frozen up, ond Sweaborg is open. 

“Together with your letter, I received one from the 
Usher of the Order, desiring me to be at Buckingham Palace 
to-morrow, to be invested. I have written to Prince Albert, 
as Grand Master of the Order, to state my reasons for de- 
clining it, and requesting him to lay them before the Queen. 


«Yours truly, 
“Cuas. NAPIER.” 


« Admiralty, July 7th, 1855. 
“Dear Sir, 

“Thad the honour of receiving your letter this morning, 
and I have, with Her Majesty’s sanction, dffected the omis- 
sion of your name from the list of Officers which will appear 
in the Gazette, as receiving the honour of G.C.B. 


“Yours faithfully, 
6 ‘*CranLes Woop.” 
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LETTER TO H. R. If. PRINCE ALBERT. 


« Sir, 

“have received your Royal Highness’s commands to at~ 
tend Her Majesty on the 7th of July, to be invested with the 
insignia of a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath. 
I beg your Royal Highness will convey to Her Majesty my 
humble duty and sincere thanks for the honour Her Majesty 
contemplated conferring on me, and I beg most respecsfully 
your Royal Highness will convey to Her Majesty my regret 
that I do not think, I can, consistent with my own honour, 
aecept it. I beg to assure your Royal Tlighness that I mean 
no disrespect to Her Majesty; she has not a more devoted sub-" 
ject than mysclf, and I am ready to lay down my life in her 
service, . 

“T have served Her Majesty's family with honour and credit 
for fifty-five years, and at the end of my career have been 
grossly insulted, and false interpretations put upon my des- 
patches, by the Admiralty, and been degraded and dismissed 
because I resented, as became a man of honour, injuries wound- 
ing to my character. Her Majesty last year confided to me 
the command of the finest ficet that ever left these shores, as 
far as ships were concerned, but badly manned and totally 
unorganised, Iled that flect to the Baltic and the Gulf of 
Finland much earlier than usual, with imperfect charts and 
ignorant pilots, and conducted them safely through all the 
dangers and intricacies of that little known sea; and in 
conjunction with Her Majesty’s Allies, took and destroyed the 
western bulwark of the Emperor of Russia’s dominions, and 
because I would not attempt impossibilities suggested by an 
English Brigadi@r-General and recommended by the Admi- 
ralty, though disapproved of by myself, by my Admirals, by 
the French Marshal, and by the French Admirals in Councils 
of War, I received insulting letters, and was deprived of my 
command because I resisted, as a British Admiral ought to do, 
such unworthy treatment. : s 

T have no hesitatiow in saying, had I followed the insane 
suggestions of Sir James Graham and his Admiralty, the 
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Allied Army would have been made prisoners, and the greater 
part of Her Majesty’s fleet lost. I stated this to the Admiralty, 
and I demanded a Court-martial to investigate my conduct, 
which was refused, and I do not think I can accept an honour 
until my character is cleared. 

* Your Royal Ilighness is a soldier, and you know what is 
due to a soldicr’s honour, and I feel satisfied your Royal 
Highness will pardon the unusual course 1 have taken to 
convey my feclings to Her Majesty. 

A «Tam, &c., 


« CrarLes NAPIER.” 
la 
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CHAP, XXIII. 


SIR ©. NAPIER’S NOTES ON RUSSIA. 


RESOURCES OF RUSSIAg—A GREAT FALLACY TO SUPPOSE THAT THEY CAN 
BE CRIPPLED.— THE PAPER-MONEY OF RUSSIA.~-ST, PETERSBURG THE 
WONDER OF MODERN TIMES.—NO FAILURE DURING THE RECENT WAR 
OF THE CZAR'S RESOUR —THE GREATEST LIVING SOVEREIGN. —~ AD- 
MIRAL’S DESCRIPTION OF CRONSTAPT AND ITS FORTS.—1TS DOCKS AND 
ARSENALS, BARRIERS AND RATTERTES, INFERNAL MACHINES, REDOUBTS, 
AND NEW DEFENCES.—GUNS MOUNTED IN THE SEA FORTS. 









As this volume has of necessity extended to a some- 
what unreasonable length, we must perforce comprise 
the Admiral’s “Notes on Russia” within a small 
compass, selecting such only as bear more imme- 
diately on the subject of our narrative. 

During the war much was said in this country 
about “ crippling the resources of Russia,” “ reducing 
her to distress for want af money,” &c., &c. There 
can be no greater fallacy than this. It is impossible 
for Russia to want money, so long as her people are 
satisfied with her monetary system, as was the case 
in the war, ist present, and in all probability will 
be for the future. So long as Russia possesses a 
paper-making machine and a printing press, she 
cannot want money. The paper rouble issued by 
the Government has precisely the same valu® as the 


silver rouble ; 2. e., po tradesman will give*you more 
2 * 
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for a silver rouble than he will for a paper rouble. 
Nor can this affect her foreign commerce, since, as 
every one knows, foreign commerce is carried on by 
paper also, viz., bills of exchange. Whenever gold 
appears in the transaction, it is when the exports of 
a country exceed the imports, so that the balance is 
in favour of the exporting country, which, instead of 
sending gold out, gets gold in. Whatever may be 
the crotchets of currency-mongers upon these points, 
and we neither profess to understand them, nor to 
have any inclination to study them — there stands 
the fact, that the monetary system of Russia is a 
paper one — that the people are not only satisfied 
with it, but even prefer it in their ordinary transac- 
tions to a metallic one — that no depreciation takes 
place in the value of the paper medium — and that 
ull the practical operations of the country are carried 
on by it, the value of the paper depending alone on 
the stability of the Government; a pretty sccure 
basis, as compared with the insecurity of the paper 
issued by English banks, some one or other of which 
is generally occupying the attention of the Bank- 
ruptey Courts. If Russia have not arrived at the 
secret of a true paper currency, most assuredly 
England has not, and is therefore the less qualified 
to judge of that of Russia. 

One fact, or rather series of facts, stares us in the 
face, viz., that on the banks of the Neva stands a 
city, the wonder of modern times; the approaches 
to this city are defended by fortresses, the most 

gigantic the world ever saw; armies are supported 
beyond modern precedent in namber; a navy has 
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been created which we may one day learn not to 
think lightly of; a whole nation is placed in a degree 
of comfort quite equal to our own; whilst in the 
higher classes an amount of wealth and luxury is 
apparent, even surpassing our own. All this is more 
or less the result of a paper medium. Not that Russia 
does not possess gold, and in abundance; but her 
paper has paid the workmen who have created all 
this, and the armies who defend it when created. 
Russia has thengacquired the secret of using paper- 
money to advantage, and of keeping it within those 
bounds which prevent disadvantage. The military 
* chest was captured at Bomarsund. It consisted of 
paper roubles— just as valuable to the garrison as 
silver roubles ; but, of course, worthless to the cap- 
tors—unless they had gone to St. Petersburg to 
spend them. 

Whilst at St. Petersburg, the Russian Government 
had politely requested one of its nobles, Count F 
to accompany Sir. Charles Napier, to show him 
everything he wished to see, and explain anything 
he wished to know; thus showing a marked courtesy 
to an honourable foe, which contrasts strangely with 
the unworthy treatment which Sir Charles - Napier 
had received at the hands of his own country. When 
alluding to the mistake which England had com- 
mitted in supposing that the resources of Russia had 
been crippled, Count pointed out what had been 
done during the war, and asked the Admiral if he 
saw any signs of distress amongst the population, or 
anything else whicl» showed that the resgurces of 
Russia had at all failed. ,The reply could only be in 
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the negative. There were no signs of distress on the 
sarees and there was nothing to prevent him from 
looking beneath the surface if he chose. It is folly 
for the English public to shut its eyes to these- 
things. The true way to comprehend a fact is to 
look it boldly in the face, however unpleasant the 
view may be; and considering the intolerable burden 
which the war has laid on the English public, and 
the “more so from mismanagement of our resources, 
the view presented is by no means a pleasant one. 
It must, nevertheless, be seriously scrutinised ; the 
necessity for this being the greater, the less import- 
ance may be attached to it by the Government. As 
the “ Times” newspaper remarked, on the late coro- 
nation of the Emperor, that “he was the greatest 
living sovereign, for whom his people were willing to 
lay down their lives if necessary ;” there is no blink- 
ing the fuct; and in case of another collision with 
Russia, it will be quite as well to take an accurate 
measure of her power, both as to her capabilities for 
war, and her means to carry on war. 

We will next adduce the Admiral’s description of 
Cronstadt and its forts in his own words : — : 


“T left St. Petersburg at ten in the morning of the 27th 
of July, in a Government steamer, and landed at the Mole to 
the east of Cronstadt, where I found the Gevernor’s carriage, 
which conducted me to his house. An officer was appointed 
to show me everything worth sceing. We first went to the 
Menschikoff Fort, which is a granite “4-decker, mounting 
forty-eight heavy guns, enfilading the approach to the inner 
roads, afout a gun-shot inside of the Alexander Battery. 

“ From’ Fort Menschikoff, the séa-wall extends nearly a 
mile, thickly studded with heavy guns and joining the land- 
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wall at right angles, extending entirely across the island. 
From the end of the sea-wall we returned to Fort Menschikoff, 
and passed outside of the Merchant Basin, which is very cx- 
tensive, and so full of ships, that a considerable number were 
admitted into the Government Basin, which is very large, capa- 
ble of containing all the navy. We entered the basin by an 
entrance sufficient for the reception of any sized ship, and went 
on board a very large screw frigate, like the Lmpérieuse, and 
I was quite surprised to find her in the highest order and neat- 
ness, The greater part of the ship’s company were on shore, 
but everything appeared in its place, both above and below ; 
the ship was well rigged, and sails beautifully furled. From 
the frigate we rowed to the landing place, whcre several 
hundred sailors were bathing. They all appeared strong, 
muscular men, I tasted their dinner, which was composed 
of soup, with vegetables, and a pound of meat chopped up, to 
each man, They have no stools or tables, but cat out of a 
large bucket triced up to the deck, the men standing round it. 

“On landing we found the Governor's carriage, which 
conducted me to.the Club, a large building for the reception 
of naval officers and the Emperor’s suite, when he comes to 
Cronstadt. I found rooms prepared for me, and very com- 
fortable. After dressing I was conducted to the Governor's, 
where I met the chief of the staff and a party of officers and 
ladies, and we dined very well according to the Russian 
style, and found the ladies, who talked French, very agree- 
able. After dinner and wine, ye all rose from table, smoked 
a cigar, and the carriage was at the door. The same officer 
conducted me outside the town to the place we had left off in 
the morning, at the corner of the sea-wall. We drove out to 
the country, which is covered with field-works, to obstruct 
the approach of an enemy, should he succeed in effecting a 
landing. These redoubts are not strong, nor could the land 
defences stand a long siege, but the facility of bringing any 
number of troops from St. Petersburg, renders any attack on 
Cronstadt from the land hopeless, even if a landing could be 
effected. Indeed, it woujd be impossible to land in face of 
an enemy, and if landed even with a sufficient force, there 
would not be time before the Winter sets in to take the town. 

2 het 
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“On the 23rd of July, we went to the docks, which are 
very inconvenient. A long canal leads to five docks at the 
head of it, so that the nearest ship must be taken out first, 
and so in succession, for there is no room to pass in; but as 
they are now widening and deepening the canal, it might be 
better arranged. There are also other docks at another part 
of the yard, having the same fault. They were originally 
built by Peter the Great. 

«From the fuctory we went to the storehouse for arms, 
whieh is beautifully arranged, and well supplied with guns of 
all sizes and dimensions. ‘There I saw the gun taken at Old 
Carbury, and a flag that looked very much like a Union 
Jack. From the Arsenal we went, in the Governor's car- 
riage to the Mole, where we first landed, and where we found 
a steamer, which carried us all round the steam gun-boats, 
75 in number, mounting two 68-pounders, and one 36; very 
fine vessels, and well adapted for defensive purposes. ‘They 
steam cight or nine knots, and were all planned by the 
Grand Duke. I saw three building in floating-docks. They 
appear to be too sharp. They have, besides the gun-boats, 
14 floating batteries, mounting four 68-pounders, well 
adapted for defence. They are constructed with one 
bulwark only, cased with iron four inches thick. Outside 
the ports they slant down to the water. That is cased with 
iron also. A shot striking the bulwark will not penetrate, 
and striking the sloping part, it bounds over. Behind the - 
bulwark is a platform, on which are mounted the guns. A 
shell falling on the magazine would, 1 presume, go through. 
This floating battery is mounted on ten flat coffers, filled with 
empty casks, so that, shoulda shot or shell go through one, she 
could not fill, as there would not be much room for the water. 
They can be towed three or four knots, find can be placed 
where wanted. I was anxious to go to the north of Cron- 
stadt, but no one is permitted to do so. 

« When I was there in 1854 the passage was piled right 
across. Behind the piles lay four block-ships of the line, and 
four frigates; behind them again were 146 row gun-boats, 
large and unwieldy, mounting two heavy guns, and in a 
calm not rowing more’ than Chree kiots. Seventy of these 
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gun-boats were begun in March, 1854, and were ready when 
I appeared off. Mortar-vessels, however, could have thrown 
their shells into Cronstadt to the north, and might have 
reached the dockyard, and would have done great mischief, 
which I mentioned in my report. 

“Before Admiral Dundas came out, they had put other 
obstructions to the north, to hinder the approach of mortar-~ 
vessels within range; but not content with that, they have 
now run a barrier right across from Cronstadt, several 
hundred feet wide, at which they employed all last wiater 
20,000 men, ‘The 'piles are several feet under water; at the 
end of each pile, arg iron bars, so low down that a circular 
saw could not be employed to saw them off under water. 
Behind these piles there are five batteries, not yet finished, 
but which would have been ready had the war continued. To 
support these batteries, there are seventy-five steam gun- 
vessels, and about 120 row gun-boats, and as many block- 
ships as they choose to place. After this, Russia is not to be 
despised. Such tremendous exertions cannot be excelled, 
Against such defences Admiral Dundas, had he come out in 
the beginning or middle of July, would not have accomplished 
a single thing, even had he brought double the number of 
mortars. As the weather was bad, the probability is, that 
many of his mortar-vessels would have been swamped, 

“So much for the north: I now turn to the south, The 
Russians have now in the Roads eleven sail of the line, all 
good ships—-one a screw, and two more without their 
engines; with four fine frigates, ten large paddle-steamers, 
and twenty small ones, with a great many merchant steamers 
that they could hire, of differeyt sizes. They have also 
several corvettes and brigs, and two razee frigates, not 
ready. id 

“Tn the basin there are two three-deckers, and five two- 
deckers, good ships; and four sail of the line and four frigates 
not good for much, and three in dock; one three-decker 
building at St. Petersburg, and eight or nine corvettes, 
They had seventeen sail of the line here ready for® sea in 
1854, besides their block-ships, and seven sail at Croénstadt. 

%Q Q Qa = 
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« After seeing the gun-boats, we went to Fort Alexandez, 
a stone four-decker, mounting 130 heavy guns, many of them 
68-pounders, and others upwards of 100-pounders. It is 
situated on the left hand going in, and is supported by Fort 
Peter, which is considerably inside, but bears on you on 
entering before you get abreast of Fort Alexander, and then 
opens as you pass it. It mounts 60 heavy guns. Opposite 
it is the Risbank, mounting 190 guns, of heavy calibre. 
Inside of it is Cronslott, mounting 170 guns (opposite 
Measchikoff), and now about to be raised toa four-decker ; 
but how many guns it is to mount is not known. All those 
batteries are of solid granite, and beaytifully built. They 
enfilade the whole of the entrance of the harbour, which is 
narrow; and the inside ship, which now lays nearly out of 
range, is in 27 feet water. ‘The ships look remarkably well. 
I visited the Admiral in a steamer, where his flag was flying 
—a heavy paddle-steamer; and I visited, also, the only 
screw line-of-battle ship, a 74, and everything appeared in 
good order — there was no preparation. The crew appeared 
very fair. In 1854, they were all inside of Menschikoff, in 
a line from it. The two three-deckers moored across the 
harbour, protected by strong booms; and I believe had an 
attempt been made to force the harbour, our fleet would have 
been destroyed. There was first the shallow water; then 
the smoke, which would have covered everything ; and after 
passing the batteries (if that was possible) there were seven- 
teen sail of the line to fight, and lots of infernal machines. 

“Tf fifty sail of the line, and 50,000 men in steamers, were 
to attempt an attack, it might just be possible to succeed, 
provided they did not sink ships between Menschikoff and 
Cronslott, and our ships did not take the ground in going in. 

“Tt would be necessary for the leading ships to anchor 
against the batteries. Those following should go in and 
break the boom. If they succeeded, we would probably over- 
power the fleet, and the steamers would land the troops on 
the sea-wall, If we failed in breaking the boom, there 
would “be great confusion, and there is no knowing what 
would happen. It would also be pecessary to have a strong 
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they failed in silencing them, which is more than probable. 
Tf all went right, Cronstadt would be taken; and if all went 
wrong, the fleet would be lost. 

“No one I think, except the Times, would have tried 
Cronstadt. They said it was not necessary to see how one 
was to get out; it was only necessary to get in. 

“Ihave shown that the north passage is double—I may 
say triple piled, and four new batteries built; so that passage 
is scaled. 

“ There are no guns on the north wall; but outside there 
are redoubts well armed. 

“On the south side, between Risbank and the main land, 
there are two new batteries, which render it unassailable, and 
the passage up towards Peterhoff is piled also. 

“On the ramparts there are about 120 guns, many of them 
pointing seaward. The carriages are not in good order. 

“Fort Menschikoff is now fitted with platforms like » ship’s 
decks, with 32-pounders, where the seamen are exercised in 
the winter. It is well ventilated, having no guns on the sides 
or rear, 

“On the shore, inside Peter the Great, there is a heavy 
earthen redoubt which points to the sea. There are redoubts 
all over the island, and on the western part of it a new forti- 
fication is begun right across, and between it and the town a 
chain of redoubts. The line wall is of small stones, like 
Bomarsund, which could be easily knocked down. There is 
a ditch, but no glacis, I forgot to say the screw line-of- 
battle ship has 830 men, excluding engineers and stokers. 





Names of Forts. Number of Guns. 
Menschikoff - =) - ~ 48 
Risbank - - - - 190 
Alexander® - - - ~ 130 
Peter the Great - - - - 60 
The Mole - - - - 140 
No. 1. Redoubt - - - - 20 
Cronslott - - - - 80 
On the Inner Mole - - - 7° 
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After Sir C. Napier had returned from Cronstad¢, 
Sir Robert Peel—who had accompanied Lord Gran- 
ville’s embassy to Russia, and therefore perhaps con- 
sidered himself a sufficient judge of what ships could 
do against forts, or probably thinking that, in virtue of 
his position as a Lord of the Admiralty, he possessed 
the requisite knowledge ex officio—avowed at a public 
meeting at Stafford that if Sir C. Napier had done 
his"duty at Cronstadt that fortress would have been 
“crumbled in the dust ;” and that, from “ the Grand 
Duke Constantine to the youngest midshipman on 
board the Vladimir,” this was the general opinion in 
Russia. At another public meeting at Tamworth, 
Sir R. Pcel further stated, that “the highest authority 
inthe realm” was of the same opinion. 

As Sir R. Peel was a member of the Government 
and a Lord of the Admiralty, Sir C. Napier deemed 
it incumbent on him to address Lord Palmerston on 
the subject ; the Admiral, on this renewed accusation 
repeating his demand for an inquiry into his conduct. 
It was not without considerable perseverance that 
Sir Charles obtained a reply to his letters. At length, 
however, Lord Palmerston did reply, completely vin- 
dicating the Admiral from the aspersions of his col- 
league as regarded the Baltic Campaign, but strangely 
enough, evading all mention of Sir Robert, and ac- 
cusing Sir Charles of having needlessly fallen out 
with the Board of Admiralty and Sir James Graham 
—the parties by whom he had been so pertinaciously 
attacked for the very acts which drew forth the other- 
wise enqualified praise of Lord Palmerston. The 
subjoined is the correspondence which took place on 
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Sir Charles Napier to Lord Palmerston. 


“Merchistoun, Horndean, 29th October, 1856. 
“ My Lorp, 
“You have no doubt seen or heard of the attack made on me 
by Sir Robert Peel, at the Staffordshire banquet. 

“To prevent any mistakes, I send your Lordship the printed 
speech as reported in the ‘Times,’ of the 27th of October. (En- 
closure A.) 

“J have judged it expedient to write a letter to Sir Robert 
Peel, a copy of which I also forward to your Lordship. (En- 
closure B.) 

“But, my Lord, *that is not sufficient; Sir Robert Peel, a 
member of the Board of Admiralty, and of your Lordship’s Go- 
vernment, has publicly accused me of not doing my duty before 
Cronstadt, ‘and distinctly stated that if I had done it ‘Cronstadt 
would have been crumbled in the dust. 

“Your Lordship is aware that on my return from the Baltic, in 
1854, and conceiving the Admiralty had reflected on me, I re 
peatedly asked for an investigation into my conduct, which was 
refused. 

“I submitted my case to Lord Aberdeen, and requested it might 
be laid before the Cabinet; the following was his answer :— 


“* Downing Street, February 2nd, 1855, 
“*Dear Sir Caarres, 

“* As the Queen has accepted my resignation, as well as that of 
all my colleagues, no further meeting of the Cubinet will take place. 
Tam therefore unable to comply with your request to lay your 
statement before them. 

“<T am, dear Sir Charles, 
9 “*Very truly yours, 

“ C ABERDEEN, 
“¢Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Napier.’ 

“When your Lordship came to the head of the Government I 
submitted it to you, but received no reply. It was in consequence 
brought before the House of Commons by Mr. Malins, and papers 
were asked for, which were refused on the plea that it, would be 
injurious to the public sevice, ‘ 7 , 

“ When I came into Pgrliament, I applie¢ for a Committee to 
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investigate the conduct of the war in the Baltic, which"demand wag 
opposed by the Government, and in consequence failed, to which 
decision: I was obliged’ to submit. 

“But, my Lord, things have now assumed a different aspect. 

“ Sir Robert Peel, a Lord of the Admiralty, and a member of 
your Government, has publicly accused me of not doing my duty, 
and I may say of cowardice. : 

“Thence consider it a duty I owe to myself and to -my family, 
to demand of your Lordship a full investigation of the whole of 
my conduct during the time I commanded the Baltic Fleet; it 
canngt now be alleged that there is any danger to the public 
service ; — we are at peace. 

“Tf L have not done my duty, I ought to be punished; if I have 
done my duty, my character as an officer ought to be cleared and 
my honour allowed to go down to posterity untarnished. 

«No man is better acquainted with my career than your Lord- 
ship. I have repeatedly served under your office, and you have 
frequently termed my services ‘most brilliant.’ Even Sir Robert 
Peel, the father of my accuser, stated in the House of Commons 
that ‘by my brilliant courage I had changed a dynasty in two 
minutes, and performed other brilliant services.’ 

“Teall upon you, my Lord, as a gentleman and as a man of 
honour, to enable me to clear up my reputation, which has been so 
cruelly and unjustly aspersed for upwards of two years. 

“Your Lordship granted a Commission of Inquiry into the 
conduct of Lords Lucan and Cardigan and other officers who had 
served in the Crimea: they thought that they had been reflected 
on in the report of the Crimean Commissioners; but, my Lord, my 
case is stronger; a member of your Government accuses me of 
little short of cowardice, and youg, Lordship cannot, and ought not, 
with justice, to refuse the investigation I demand. 

“T think the assertion of Sir Robert Peel as to the belief of the 
Grand Duke Constantine is, my Lord, not true. 

“T asked the Grand Duke if he thought I should have led the . 
fleet into Cronstadt; his reply. was ‘ perhaps.’ “ The Grand Duke 
then produced.the plan of Cronstadt, and pointed out to me the 
preparations he had made to meet me, and his conviction that had 
I made an attack T should have been defeated. 

“His Highness's preparations were judicious and irresistible. 
In additjon to the numerous granite batteries, he had moored 
two three, -gleckers between Forts Menschikoff and Cronslott : 
they were defended by strong booms outside of them; and should 

; - 
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athey fail, they: were prepared to be sunk. Inside the three. 
. deckers there were eighteen, line-of-battle ships, moored in line, 
in close order, and a garrison of many thousand troops. 

“Tn addition to these and the forts, infernal machines were laid 

so thick in the channel, that it was with some difficulty their own 
-vessels could avoid them in going in and out. 

*“With regard to the north side of Cronstadt, he thought I 
would have attacked it; but when J told him I had no means of 
doing so— that I had neither gun-boats, mortar-vessels or rockets 
— his surprise ceased. 

_ ©I then asked his Highness if he would allow. me tg, speak 
plainly to him-—to which he assented. I told him, had he met 
me at Kiel with his whole fleet, we were so ill-manned and so 
ill-disciplined that"! did not know what would have been the 
consequence, Jie said he was not aware of our state till too late, 
and added —holding out his hand in the most frank and sailor- 
like mannér—¥‘ {Tad I had screws I should have had the honour 
of meeting you.’ 

_ “Ihave, my Lord, a great respect for the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, — not merely from his civility to me, but because I 
believe him to have been a generous foe and a man of great 
ability; and I am satisfied le is incapable of telling me one story 
and a Lord of the Admiralty another. 

“Tt is lamentable, my Lord, to see a member of Her Majesty’s 
Government, who does not and cannot know anything of naval 
affairs, pursuing a course so unworthy; and it is still more la- 
mentable to sce an organ of the press, which is generally believed 
by the nation to be all-powerful, ‘patting him on the back’ for 
so doing. With such a combination no man’s honour or reputation 
is safe. Ever since the Sebastopol hoax the Admiralty and the 
‘Times’ have been leagued to crush me, and my repeated demands 
for an investigation have been constantly refused. 

“Years of faithful service aml-aetions which have become 
history are flung to the-winds by such an unholy alliance. 

“ On these co®siderations, my Lord, I demand an investigation 
of my conduct, which your Lordship cannot in justice refuse, as 
a member of your Lordship’s Government is now my aceuser. 


“T have the honour to be, my Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 
“ CoarLes Napier, Vide-Admiral, 
«The Right Honorable Viscount Palmerston, &c. &%” 
ad ey 
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Sir Charles Napier to Lord Palmerston, 
(No. 2.) 


“ Merchistoun, Nov. 5th, 1856. 
“My Lorn, 


“Under date of the 29th of October I wrote to your Lord- 
ship on the subject of an attack made on me by Sir Robert Peel, 
a member of your Lordship’s Government. 

ff That letter your Lordship must have received, and I cannot 
conceal my disappointment that I have not had a reply. 

“Lord Harrowby, one of your Lordship’s colleagues, was at the 
dinner; it was his place to return thanks?for Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

“His Lordship appears to have put forward Sir Robert Peel, 
saying, ‘that he would tell them something more of the Emperor 
of Russia.’ 

“Sir Robert Peel then accused me of not doing my duty. 

“My Lord, an officer’s character is dear to him. In this 
country he is nothing without it. 

“After a long and honourable career, my conduct in the Baltic 
has been called in question. I have done everything to obtain an 
investigation, but in vain. 

“Now that I am accused by a member of your Lordship’s 
Government, in the presence of one of your colleagues, your 
Lordship cannot, in common justice, refuse me an inquiry. 

“There are no State reasons against it; there are no secrets 
oe to the country to divulge. The question is a simple 

: ‘Did Sir Charles Napier do his duty or not ?? 

ie “T have the intimate conviction that I did, and I know that no 
officer in the service could have done more. 

“Had Lord Nelson himself been raised from the dead to com- 
mand the Baltic fieet, he neither would have touched Cronstadt 
nor Sweaborg. He was long before Toulon and-Cadiz, and never 
attacked either the one or the other; and now I am abused for not 
attacking an impregnable fortress. : 

“Tf Idid wrong, surely the French Admiral was as much to 
blame as myself; but he reccived praise and honour from his 
Emperor. 

«Justi€e, my Lord, is the privilege of an Englishman. I de- 


mand it of four Lordship asa gentleman, and a man of honour. I 
« 
of 
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+ ask of your Lordship to give me an opportunity of clearing my 
reputation. 
“No member of my family was ever before accused of not 
doing his duty. 
“TI wish to preserve the name sans tache, 


“T have the honour to be, my Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s obedient Servant, 
“Cuartes Napier, Vice-Admiral. 


“The Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston, 
&e. &e. &e.” ° 


Sir Charles Napier to the Grand Duke Constantine. 


“ Merchistoun, 29th October, 1856. 
“Sir, 

“TI beg to send your Imperial Iighness a speech of Sir 
Robert Peel — a Lord of the Admiralty—in which he accuses me 
of not doing my duty before Cronstadt. 

“T also send your Ilighness my letter to him, and two to Lord 
Palmerston. . 

“J think I have distinctly stated what passed between your 
Imperial Highness and myself relative to Cronstadt, which cer- 
tainly does not agree with what Sir Robert states. 

“T shall make no apology to your Imperial Highness for writing 
to you. Your Highness is a frank, open-hearted sailor. 

“T therefore request you wil be pleased to inform me whether 
I have correctly stated what passed between your Highness and 
myself when you honoured me with an interview, and whether, 
as stated by Sir Robert Peel, if Thad attacked Cronstadt, I would 
have have crumbled it into dust? 


a 
«“T have the honour to remain, 
- “Your Imperial Highnéss’s devoted and 
humble Servant, 


“ CnarLes Napier, Vice-Admiral. 


“ His Imperial Highnesg the Grand Duke Constantipé, 
“ Ste Petersburg.” 
, . 


. 
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* 
Sir Charles Napier to Lord Palmerston. 
(No. 3.) 


“ Merchistoun, November 24th, 1836, 
“My Lonp, 


“When one gentleman’ writes to another, even should one be 
the Prime Minister and the other an Admiral, he has a right to a 
reply. 

“Thave twice written to your Lordship on public service, de- 
manding an investigation into my conduct, in consequence of an 
unjustifiable attack made upon me by Sir Robert Peel, a Lord of 
the Admiralty and amember of your Lordship’s Government. 

“You have had several Cabinet Councils and ample time to 
consult your colleagues on the subject. a 

“What Task for, my Lord, is just and reasonable ; the humblest 
man in the land is entitled toa reply; your Lordship has not 
vouchsafed me one. * 

“T have been given to understand that your Lordship could not 
reply to me till you had seen Sir Robert Peel, who was laid up 
with the hooping cough; but, my lord, it appears he is recovered, 
as he has been exhibiting at Tamworth in a more unjustifiable 
manner than he did at Stafford, and has stated that ‘the highest 
authority’ in the country Lad approved of what he had said. He, 
moreover, accused me of lowering the character of the British 
sailor. 

“It is impossible, my Lord, that you can refuse an investigation 
into my conduct, now that ‘the highest authority’ in the land 
approves of what Sir Robert Peel has said. 

“I do not fear investigation, my Lord. There are no State 
secrets to divulge that can injure the country. My character 
ought to be cleared, and my conduct either approved or condemned. 

“Is the Government, my Lord, afraid that things may come out 
injurious to the late Administration ? 

“Ts the Government afraid that I will show that the Adminis- 
tration did not furnish me with the means necessiry to satisfy the 
expectations of the people of England ? 

“Ts the Government afraid that it will appear that Admiral 
Chads’ report of the 14th of June, relative to Sweaborg, sent to 
Sir James Graham by me, and my report of the 18th of July, 
pointing out the proper means of attacking Sweaborg, were never 
laid beforé' the Government? s 

“Ts the Government afraid that, notwithstanding my report on 
Cronstadt—(which the Admiralty chara€terised as a very able 
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» one)— Admiral Dundas, in 1855, was only farnished with three 
gun-boats in the first instance, and fifteen afterwards, to attack 
Cronstadt, when the Russians had two hundred ? 

“Ts the Government afraid that I will show that, though I 
was accused by Admiral Berkeley of a disinclination to enter the 
Gulf of Finland, he had written to me to ask ‘when it was time 
to leave that infernal Gulf, and authorised me to leave the Baltic 
altogether, and go to Wingo Sound ; instead of doing so, I actually 
sailed the day of the date of his letter, and proceeded to Nargen, 
where J remained till the 19th of October ? 

“Is the Government afraid that I will show that althgugh no 
means were furnished me for attacking Cronstadt Admiral 
Berkeley stated in, the House that it was my fault Cronstadt was 
not attacked in 1854; and Sir Robert Peel, since, in his speech 
at Stafford and Tamworth, stated that it was my fault it was not 
crumbled to the dust ? 

“Is the Government afraid that I will show that at the time I 
was accused by Admiral Berkeley of a disinclination to enter the 
Gulf of Finland, I was publicly and privately applauded by the 
Admiralty for acting as I did? 

“Is the Government afraid that I will show that I received the 
greatest praise from the Admiralty for my conduct in command of 
Her Majesty’s flect till the hoax about Sebastopol, received on the 
Ath of October, 1854, and that I was then goaded to attempt im- 
possibilities at a season of the year when the fleet would, in all 
probability, have been lost, and by the men who were advising me 
not to allow myself to be goaded to attempt impossibilities? 

“Is the Admiralty afraid that I will show that on the 9th of 
October, when they discovered the hoax, they forgot their order of 
the 4th of October; and the, French and English sailing ships 
were directed by telegraph to return to France and England forth- 
with, and T was ordered to use my own discretion and retire on 
Keil when I judged fit? 2 

“TI beg your Lordship to believe that I mean nothing disre- 
spec. 1 to yous Lordship in thus pressing for a reply; and Lam 
satisfied that, had your Lordship been at the head of the Govern- 
ment in 1854, and acted with the same vigour you did in 1856, 
you would have given me means, and I would have used them 
with the same energy and success I have before done when under 
your orders. 


> 
» “Ihave the honour to be, ¢e. 


” “Cuarrxs Napier. 
“The Right Ionourable Viséownt Palmerston.” 
BS 
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Lord Palmerston to Sir Charles Napier. 


“94, Piccadilly, December Ist, 1856. 
“My pear Sir Cnarces, 

“TIT can assure you, with the greatest truth, that the various 
discussions which have taken place out of Parliament and in Par- 
liament between you and the Board of Admiralty, in regard to 
the Naval operations in the Baltie while you commanded in that 
sea, have been witnessed by me with very great pain. 

“YT have deeply regretted those discussions, both from my per- 
sonal regard for you, and from the interest which I take in the 
good of the public service, 

« But I should not be dealing candidly and frankly with you if 
I were not to say, on this occasion, that if thof%e discussions have 
been attended with circumstances unpleasant to your personal 
feelings, you have for this yourself to blame. It was you who 
firat began the controversy, by what I must be allowed fo charac- 
terise as a very unseemly and improper attack, made by you, on a 
public occasion, on Sir James Graham, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

“You have often complained that you have been, without just 
foundation, accused of want of discretion. Ihave always main- 
tained that on all occasions on which you have been professionally 
employed, in executing instructions on matters connected with 
the departmemt of the Government which was under my charge, 
I had full reason to be satisfied with your judgment and discre- 
tion. I wish I could say as much for your conduct on shore, and 
when you have been acting upon your own impulses. But I am 
bound to say that, estimating highly, as I do, the great services 
which professionally you have perfprmed ; and respecting, as I do, 
the noble qualities of which, in your professional career, you have 
given such frequent proofs, I have seen, with sincere grief, in your 
conduct on shore, things which wour best friends (and J claim to 
be one of that number) could not witness without deep regret. 

“TI do not wish, however, to rake up the past; “ny present pur- 
pose is to answer your application for a public investigation of 
your conduct in not having attacked Cronstadt. ‘Lhat application 
being founded upon observations which have lately been made on 
that subject at some public meetings. 

“My answer is plain and simple: I think no such investigation 
necessiry, Bapause I consider your conduct in refraining fiom 
attacking Cronstadt to have been judicious and proper, and to have 
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abeen founded upon a correct sense of your public duty in the very 
responsible situation in which you were placed as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Baltie Fleet. 

“ The fleet which you commanded in the Baltic was a very fine 
fleet, and the Board of Admiralty of the day deserve great praise 
for having equipped and sent to sea in so short a time so powerful 
an armament. ‘hat fleet was perfectly sufficient—especially when 
reinforced by the French squadron—to have enabled you to give 
a good account of the Russian fleet if it liad come out to give you 
battle. But the fleet under your command was not sufficient for 
the double purpose of attacking the stone batteries of Crgnstadt 
and of afterwards encountering with success the Russian fleet. 

“Tf you had attacked the batteries of Cronstadt, whatever the 
result of your attaék might have been as to the Russian batteries, 
your ships must have been seriously damaged, and your fleet, after 
such an action with the batteries, would probably not have been 
in a condition successfully to encounter the Russian fleet, The 
consequence of such a state of things might have been a naval 
disaster, or the temporary ascendancy of the Russian fleet not only 
in the Baltic but in the North Sea and on the coasts of England, 

“TI consider, therefore, that in the then existing state of things 
you acted with sound judgment in refraining from attacking the 
batteries of Cronstadt with the fleet under your command, and 
that in pursuing that course you best performed the important and 
very responsible duty which you had undertaken, 

“This is my opinion now; this was my opinion at the time, 
and I think you would find it expressed in a private letter which 
I wrote to you while you were still in command in the Baltic. 
And this is the opinion which I have invariably expressed to all 
with whom I have at any time gommunicated upon this subject. 

“ My dear Sir Charles, yours sincerely, 
“ PALMERSTON. 
“ Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Napitr.” 


Sir Charles Napier to Lord Palmerston. 
(No. 4.) 
“ Merchistoun, December 5th, 1856. 
‘%¢My Lorp, 

“Your Lordship tells me that ‘you have witnessed with 
great pain the discussions that have taken place betw@cen me and 
the Board of Admiralty? both in and out of Parliarhent, and the 
attack made by me on*Sir James Graham on a public occasion ; 
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but, my Lord, if you have felt pain on that occasion, provoked ase 
Iwas by Sir James Graham and his Board, how much more 
pained must you have been to witness the unprovoked attacks 
made upon me by a member of your Lordship's Government on 
two public occasions? = 

“Your Lordship tells me that ‘you have always maintained, 
when professionally employed in exccuting instructions under your 
department, that you had full reason to be satisfied with my judg- 
ment and diserction ; and you are bound to say that you ‘estimate 
the great services which professionally I have performed. You 
highly.sespect the noble qualities of which in my professional 
carcer I have given such frequent proofs; but you have seen, with 
sincere regret, in my conduct on shore thipgs which my best 
friends (and you claiin to be one of them) coufd not witness with- 
out deep regret.’ 

“ How much more poignant, then, my Lord, must have been your 
‘grief, and how much more deep your ‘regret,’ to witness the con- 
duct of Sir Robert Peel, 2 Lord of the Admiralty, a member of 
your Government, in attacking an old officer, double his age, who 
had served his country honourably for upwards of fifty years, had 
several times received the thanks of Parliament, and had even been 
highly lauded in Parliament by the honourable Baronet’s own father? 

“Your Lordship must also remember that in attacking me he 
attacked the French Admiral, my colleague ; and in so doing must 
have given offence to the French nation—our Ally. 

“Your Lordship will permit me to observe that you do not put 
the ense sufficiently strong. The attacks were made at public 
meetings it is true, but they were made by Sir Robert Peel, a 
Lord of the Admiralty, a member of your Lordship’s Government, 
and in the presence of one of your colleagues, 

“Your Lordship thinks no investigation ¢ necessary, because you 
consider my conduct to have been judigious and proper, and to 
have been founded on a corrert sense of my public duty in the 
very responsible situation in which I was placed as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Baltic Fleet.’ 

“The fleet I commanded, your Lordship observes, ‘was per- 
fectly sufficient, when reinforced by the French squadron, to have 
enabled me to give a good account of the Russian fleet if it had 
come out to give me battle. But the flect under my command was 
not suflicignt for the double purpose of attacking the stone bat- 
teries of Crenstadt and afterwards encorntering with success the 
Russian flect.’ es 

“Your Lordship further obsefyes, «that if I had attacked 
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’ Cronstadt, whatever the result might have beenato the Russian 
batteries, my ships would have been so seriously damaged, and my 
fleet after such an action with the batteries would probably not 
have been in a situation to encounter-the Russian fleet. The con- 

* sequence'of such a state of things might have been a naval dis~ 
aster, or the temporary ascendancy of the Russian ficet, not only 
in the Baltic, but in the North Sea and on the coasts of England.’ 

“ You therefore think ‘ that, in the then existing state of things, 
Tacted with sound judgment in refraining from attacking the 
batteries of Cronstadt with the fleet under my command, and that 
in vursuing this course I best performed the important and re- 
sponsible duty which I had undertaken.’ 

“ This, your Lordship says, is your opinion now, was your 
opinion at the time— and it was so expressed in a private letter 
to me when I was stil¥ in command of the Baltic fieet, —and that 
this is the opinion you have invariably expressed to all with 
whom you have communicated at any time on the subject. 

“JT feel highly gratified that you entertain so high an opinion 
of my public services in general, and particularly of my conduct 
before Cronstadt. But I do not think, after what has passed, that 
even your good opinion will clear me in the eyes of the world. 

“Tt was stated by Admiral Berkeley in the House of Commons, 
in 1856, that it was my fault Cronstadt was not attacked. 

“Tt has been stated at one public meeting, in presence of one 
of your colleagues, by Sir Robert Peel, another Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, that, ‘had I done my duty, Cronstadt would have been 
crumbled to dust.’ 

“This was confirmed at another public meeting; and it was 
stated by Sir Robert Peel, that ‘what he had said at Stafford was 
approved by the “highest authority.”’ This has gone forth to 
the remotest corners of the earth. , 

“The ‘highest authority’ could not have been your Lordship, 
after what you have writtgn to me. It could not have been Her 
Majesty. Therefore, I think the qpuntry has a right to know 
who this ‘ highest authority’ is. 

“Sir Robert Pee¥s opinion, my Lord, on naval matters is not 
worth much; nor, indeed, on any other. His want of judgment 
is proverbial; but his position gives him weight. 

% The course he has pursued reflects little eredit on your Lord- 
ship’s Government; and be assured, my Lord, that he is not the 
Samson to pull down the pillars of the State and crush jhe Ad- 
ministration beneath its ruigs. sn , 


~ en 
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“TI thereforetrust your Lordship will reconsider your decision, 
and grant me the investigation I request. a 


“T have the honour, &c. 
“CHaries NaPiER. 
“ The Right Honourable Viscount Palmerston.” 


Sir Charles Napier to Lord Palmerston. 
(No. 5.) 


“Merchistoun, Dec. 7th, 1856. 
“ My Lorn, 

“Since writing to your Lordship on tke Sth of December, I 
beg to send you a copy of the Grand Duke’s reply to me, just 
received. 

“It is for your Lordship to judge whether a member of your 
Lordship’s Government, who has endeavoured to ruin the reputa- 
tion of an’ old officer, is fit to be one of his masters; and your 
Lordship may perhaps be able to ascertain who the ‘highest 
authority’ is to whom Sir Robert Peel alluded in his speech. 


“T have the honour, &c. 


“Cuartes Narrer. 
“The Right Honourable Viscount Palmerston.” 


The Grand Duke Constantine to Sir Charles Napier. 


“St. Petersburg, 23 Nov., 1856. 
“My pear Apuirat, ‘ 


“In answer to your letter of the 29th of October, I willingly 
affirm that you have quite exactly reported the conversation I 
had with you concerning Cronstadt, 

“With regard to Sir R. Peel’s statemen*, I consider it ne- 
cessary to say that I spoke with him but once, viz., at his official 
presentation in Moscow; and that not a word concerning Cron- 
stadt-—not even the name itself—was mentioned by either of us. 

“Yours, affectionately, 


be “ CONSTANTINE. 
Sir @harles Napier, Vice-Admira].” 
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Carrington, Lieut., struck down by the 
fre of the Russians, in the Odin’s cut- 
ter, in the attempt on Old Carleby, 207. 

Chads, Admiral, Sweaborg reported by, 
to be impregnable, 190. ‘ 

Challenge of Russian gap-boats off Cron- 

“stadt refused, fur want of means, in 
1855, 248, 

Cholera, break-out of, inthe fleet, 224. 
Attack of, on the’ combined fleet, 250. 
Clarendon, Lord, prompt and unqualified 
approbation of Admiral Napier’s move- 

ments by, 79. 

Climate, immediate changes of, in the 
Baltic provinces, 106, 

Coals, attempt made in England to get 
cargoes of, shipped to Memelgifd thenge 
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to Cronstadt, 8%, Newcastle, injurious, 
in Admiral Napier’s opinion, to the 
correct performance of evuiutions, on 
going into action, on account of their 
body of sinoke, 120. 

Coast-guard-men, excellent conduct of 
the, 19. 

Coasts, the English, defenceless state of, 
in 1854, 7. 

Cockburn, Admiral Sir George, opinion 
of, on the Administration of the Ad- 
miralty, 536—541, 

Commerce, Russian, eludes the British 
steamers, 149. 

Committee of investigation, on what ac- 
count refused, 550. 

Congreve rockets made in Keendon for 
Russia, but not supplied to the fleet 
during the whole Balne campaign, 51. 

Constantine, the Grand Duke, in his own 
person, an efficient Board of Admi- 
ralty, 271. 

Contravand of war, Admiral Napier in- 
structed to capture, 84. Supplied to 
Russia by Germany, 99. 

Convention, the Austro-Prussian, Den« 
mark invited to accede to, 70, 

Copenhagen, intention of Russia to shelter 
her fivet in the neutral ‘port of, 26, 

“Cordiality, the Board of Admiralty’s want 
of, towards Sir Charles Napier, before 
the war had begun, 80, 

Corry, Admiral, shitts his flag from the 
« Prince Regent” to the “ Neptune,” 
14, Difficult position of, off Dager 
Ort, 286. Sails for England in con- 
sequence of ill health, 315, 

Courland, the coast of, blockaded by 
Capt. Key, 197. 

Court-martial, Sir Charles Napier’s ap- 
plication for, to justify bis conduct, 563. 
574; declined by the Admiralty, 584. 

Crimea, errér in policy in despatching an 
enormous fleet and army to, 64. Poli- 
tical blunder of wasting strength and 
resources in, 350, 

Cronstadt, Admiral Napier expected by 
the Russians to be unwise enongh to 
attack the forts at, 54. Strength of, 
superior to that of Sebastopol, 59. 
Pians for the reduction of, 161. Pro- 
nounced impregnable, 163, Prodigious 
exertions of the Russians at, 165, The 
combined fleet sails for, 221, Deela- 
ration of blockade of, 224. Complete 
reconnaissance at, 225. The impos- 
sibility of att&cking with Admiral 
Napier's means, 231.9233. 235. Its 
strength double that @f Sebastopol, 236, 
Compared with Sebastopol, 237. The 

defences of, 256. The Fort of, see 
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scribed, 261. Report on, by Captain 
Washington, 266—270. Schools at, 


@ for sons of officers and sailors, 275. 


Submarine means of defence at, 281, 
Stronger than Sebastopol, 535. Visited 
by Sir Charles Napier, 592—598, 

Czar, the, visits Sweaborg with his four 
sons, 100, 


Dago, the island of, a good roadstead, 
103. 

Denmark attitude of, 25, Inclination of 
towards Russia, 26. Her distrust of 
England, 26, A Russian party in, 26. 
Disagreements among the authorities 
in, 27. Policy of, 71. Refusal of, to 
support Austria, 71. Prohibits its pi- 
lots from serving in the British fleet, 
89. Its sympathy with Russia thwarted 
by the prompt movements of Admiral 
Napier, 89. King of, visited by Ad- 
miral Napier, 94. Refuses the use of 
a _water-tank for the Baltic ficet, 94, 
‘New obstruction raised by, in levying 
a transit duty on coals transhipped 
within her harbour, 131, Refusal of 
certificates on fictitious transfers of Rus- 
sian vessels to any of her merchants, 
173, Dissatisfaction of, at the pro- 
ceedings of Admiral Plumridge, 295. 
Adiniral Napier’s second visit to the 
king of, 551. Desire of the king to 
remain neutral, 551, 

Dinner at the Reform Club, to Sir Charles 
Napier, 15. 

Diplomacy of the war, as exhibited in the 
Northern States, 56. 

Diplomacy pursued by the English Go- 
vernment, 5 Skill of Russia in, 64, 
66, The off-band, at the Court of Swe- 
den, 124, 125, 

Discipline, Admiral Chads’ exertions to 
promote, in the ships' erews, 13, 

Divided command, evils of, 182, 183, 

Dockyard, the, at Cronstadt, 274. 











* Douglas, Sir Edward, remarks of, 01 
B Tm 


Batteries and Naval Gunnery, 431, 
Dragon, H.M.S.. fire opened by the, 
on the forts of Hango, 153, 
Dredging, project of, by Captain Wash- 
ington, 298, — Versus fighting, 306. 
Dundas, Admiral, opinion of, that nothing 
could be effected against Cronstade, 
233. Sweaborg not attempted to be 
reduced by, iu the second Baltic cam- 
paign, 463. His flect compared with 
that of Sir Carles Napier, 475, 
Dundonald, Lord@Sir Charles Napier eu- 
logised by, on the fall of Bomarsund, 
> 383, 
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East, the occupation of, by Russia, only 
a question of time, 105. eo 
Economy, Parliamentary rage for, a false 
policy, 18,20. The Baltic fleet paralysed 
by, 70. Mistaken and destructive, 82, 
The fleet retarded and jeopardised by, 
90. Mania for, in spite of the war, 137. 

Eckness, gallant affair at, 158. Russian 
account of the affair at, 160. 

Elgsoabben, Admiral Napier’s reasons for 
going to, 121, Admiral Napier detained 
at, by stress of weather, 131. 

Ellenborough, Lord, insufficiency of the 
Baltic preparations pointed out by, 73. 

« Enceinte,” fortifications of the, at Cron- 

adt, 262, . 

England, defenceless condition of the 
coasts of, in 1853, pointed out by Sir 
Charles Napier, 2, Unreasonable ex- 
pectations €f the people of. 443, Risk 
of hersinking below the rank ofa second- 
rate power, from the incompetence of 
her rulers, 510. 

Enlistment of foreign seamen urged on 
Admiral Napier, by Sir James Graham 
and Admiral Berkeley, 81. 

Enthusiasm of the Baltic fleet, 16. 

Esthonians, the English regarded as une 
conquerable but generous foes by the, 
10 Religion of, Protestant, 106, 

Expectation, inordinate, in the minds of 
the public, of what was to be effveted 
by the Baltic squadron, 49. 





Fairy, Her Majesty accompanies the Baltic 
squadron in the, as far as the Nab 
Light, 18. 

Faro Sound one of the anchorages off 
Gottland, $1. Survey of, by Captain 
Sulivan, 111. 

Finland, the Gulf of, project of the Czar 
to station- 30,009 troops in the vicinity 
of, thwarted by the rapid movements of 
the British squadron, 27, Russian force 
in, 28, Adnnral Napier blamed for not 
entering, 138 Aspect of the shores of, 

. Russian reinforcements to, 321, 
Bias of, in favour of Russia, 342. Desire 
of independence among the commercial 
classes of, 343,¢Its annexation to Russia, 
345. Its importance to Russia, 945. 
Science of naval architecture in, 346.- 
The excellent seamen of, 346. Should 
have been the first object of attack, 
348. 

Fins, destruction of property of, at Old 
Carleby, 209. 

Fisguard, Admiral Sir Charles Napier 
hoist? his flag on board the, at Wool- 
wich,*l]. 

leet. See Baltie Squadron, 
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Fleet, inadequacy of the English, in 1853, 
ingthe event of a sudden war, 2. In- 
efficient condition of the, in 1854, 1% 
Necessity of training, 28. _The allied, 
anchors off Seskar, 2z2. Force of, on 
the 18th July, 1854, 312. Arrival of, 
at Ledsund, 315, Ordered to return 
home, 409. 

Flensburg, fine harbour of, 33. 
and trade of the town, 33, 
Floating batteries, plan of attack by, off 

Cronstadt, 166. 

Fog, Baltic squadron endangered by a 
dense, 134. 

Foote, Captain, death of, 115. 

Foreign Legion, uselessness of the, 9. 
Ample bounty to, 9. 

Foreign Office instructions to Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier, 38, 39. 

Forts Alexander, Risbankg Menschikoff, 
and Cronstadt, deseription of, 259— 
261, 

French, naval system of the, better than that 
of the English, 157. The celerity of the, 
in getting up their siege artillery and 
matériel at Bomarsund, 867, Superb 
practice of, at Bomarsund, 371. 

French fleet unaccompanied by gun-boats, 
72. Admiral Napier informed by Si 
James Graham that he might shortly 
expect the, 130, 

French troops, return. of the, from the 
Baltic, 435. Admiral Berkeley's 
astonishment at their hv-ried with- 
drawal from the Baltic, 440. The re- 
turn of, known in England, though 
denied by the Government, 460, 

Frigates forming part of the Baltic 
squadron: Impérieuse, Arrogant, Amphion, 
Tribune, 17, 


Situation 





Gales, succession of, in Kioge Bay, 95. 
Accidents off Bomargund, on the de- 
parture of the French troops, 436. The 
ships endangered by, 515. 

German States, relative position of, conse- 
quent on the war, 62. 

Germany, contraband of war supplied by, 
to Russia, 99. a 

Gibraltar compared wit Sweaborg, 518. 

Glasse, Captain, provedfings of, at Old 
Carleby, #06, 207. 

Gordon, Captain, nomination of, to the 
command of the’ Duke of Wellington, 
il. 

Gottland, the harbours of, 31. Appear- 
ance of the island, 3t, Preparations 
for the defence of the island, 32. 

Government. the English, objegts of, in 
sending a fleet to the Baltic, 58. 

Graham, Sir James, Bart., Se? Charlgs 


BR 





Napier solicit¥d by, to command the 
Baltic fleet, 4. His want of foresight 
inthe Bounty Billi, 9. His animadvers 
sions on the misgivings of Sir Charle? 
Napier, 10. Great credit due to, for 
the appointment of Sir Charles Napier 
to the command of the Baltie llevt, 15. 
Orders transmitted to Admiral Napier 
by, 51, Expresses his entire sati: 
tion with the proceedings of “Admiral 
Napier, 78. His caution to the Ad- 
mira] not to knock his head against 
stone walls, 79. Directs The Admiral to 
enlist foreign seamen, SO. Urges the 
Admiral to make a strong reconnsis. 
sance, 88. His ridicule of Admiral 
Napier’s memorable signay, 97. Ad 
vises Admiral Napier that Sweden was 
well disposed, and that Bomarsund 
should be closely watched, 117, Does 
not contemplate an attack either’ on 
Sweahorg or Cronstadt, 118, Cautions 
the Admiral against any rash impulse, 
to satisfy the wild wishes of an im- 
patient multitude at home, 118° His 
repeated cautions to Admiral Napier, 
160, His suggestion to rémove the 
submarine barricades off Cronstadt by 
means of diving-bells, 160. Hiseylogy 
of Admiral Napier, 169. Sends in 
structions to Sir Charles Napier re- 
specting an attack tu be made on Bo- 
marsund, 290. Informs Captain Seobell 
that the use of fire-ships had not been 
overlooked by Sir Charles Napier, 293, 
Distorts the report of Sir Charles 
Napier on the means of destroying 
Cronstadt, 295. His crotchets on 
dredging put into shape by Captain 
Washington, 303. Neglects to lay 
befure the Board of Admiralty Sir 
Charles* Napicr’s plan of attacking 
Sweaborg, 305. His sophistry exposed, 
308. His plan of transport for the 
French troops at Faro, $55. Congra- 
tulates Sir Charles Napier on the fall of 
Bomarsund, 382. Issues instructions, 
to Sir Charles Napier to return home 
before the demolition of Bomarsund 
was completed, 400. Signifies to Sir 
Charles Napier that he will want a 
large portion of the fleet at home, 405, 
Remarks on‘the return of the French 
troops from the Baltic, 441. Letter to 
Sir Charles Napier on the absolute ne- 
cessity of maintaining the blockade of? 
the Gulf of Ffhiand, after the depar- 
ture of the French Admiral, 464, His 
anxicty for an atti to be made on 
Sweaborg, 489. is misrepresenta- 
His letter to Sir Charles 
ve 








tions, 491. 
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Napier after his sec6nd reconnaissance 
of Sweaborg, 527. His ignorance of 
naval affairs, 531. 2 

Grand Cross offered to Sir Charles Na- 
pier, 585; but respectfully declined, 
586. 

Guns and charges tried against the for- 
tress of Bomarsund, results of, 397. 

Gun-boats, the Baltic squadron unaceom- 
panied by any, 40, Necessity of, for 
successful operations in the Baltic, 41. 
‘The squadron not supplied with. 53. 
Their immediate urgeney pointed out 
by the Emperor Napoleon FIL. but the 
want not supplied. 432. Arrival of one 
gun-boat in the Baltic, after the cam- 
paign lial been paralysed for want of, 
445. Enormous Russian fleet of, 529. 

Gunnery, improvement of men in, 157. 





Hall, Captain William EI. (of the Heclu) 
gallant conduct of, at Eckness, 158, 

Hall, Captain, Bomarsund attacked by 
210, 211, Remarks on this exploit, 
“215. 

Hamburg, Admiral Napier informed by 
Colonel Hodges that three or four 
serew engines were ready for the Rus- 
sian serviee, 132. 

Hango, Mr. Biddlecombe, master of the 
fleet, sent in the ZZecla to examine, 113, 
Defences at, 143, Baltic squadron an- 
chored off, E52, Trial of range at, 15: 

Hapsal, port and town of, now defenceless, 
103, 

Hecla, Admiral Napier nothing the wiser 
for the voyage of, in respect of the dan- 
gers of navigating the Belt, 44. Sur- 
veys made by the, 113, Gallant affuir 
of the, at Eckness. 158. 

Helsingfors, squadron sent ir the diree- 
tion of, 153, Russian force at, 249. 
Hilliers, General Baraguay a’, the troops 
under, more than required for the re- 
duction of Bomarsund, 825. Reception 
of, by Sir Charles Napier, $27. His 
opinion on General Jones's plans for the 
capture of Sweabory, 416. Sir James 
Graham's slur on the judgment of, for 
sending home the French troops in fine 

weather, 441. 

Historieal preeedents bearing on the Bal- 

tie Campaign, 517. 











% Impregnability of Cronstadt, 163. 


Tmpressment, old systém of, rejected, 7. 
Inadequacy of fhe fleet, effects of the, on 
the German urts, 65. 72. 


Incompetenee, SF Charles Napier sacri | 


ficed to, 310, 


aes 
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Infernal machines sunk by Russia in the 
channels to the Gulf of Finland forts, 
especially at Cronstadt, 1: 165. Off 
Cronstadt, 225, Submarine machines 
used in defence of Cronstadt, 279. 

Interference, the consequence of, on the 
part of Home Authorities, 454. 








Jocularities atthe Reform Club Dinner, 15. 
Jones, General, opinion of, on the fall 
of Bomarsund, commented on, 388, 
Opluion of, on the capture of Sweaborg, 
408. His report, 411. His plan com- 
mented upon, 413.  Quixotism of his 
| . General 
opinion on the 
plin, 416, Further examination of his 
plan, 422,423. Probable result of his 
plan, 424 Is bis own commentator, 
425, Conduct of, towards Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier, 467. His letter to 
the Duke of Newcastle enclosing Sir 
Charles Nupier’s refugal to send him to 
Cronstadt, 468, 








Key, Capt., the coast of Courland block- 
aded by, 197. Surrender of Libau to, 
218, 

Kiel, arrival of the squadron at, 48, Bal- 
tic squadron reurns to, 551, 

Kioge Bay, Baltic squadron anchored off 
on Ist April, 52. ‘Transactions of the 
fleet at, 75. Admiral Napier’s me- 
morable signal at, 96, 


Lancaster guns, want of, in gf Baltic 
Squadron, 190, f 

Landing of French troops off the west 
tower of Bomarsund, 361. 

Laurencin, Captain of the Freneh line-of. 
battle ship Austertitz, complimented by 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 185. 

Law, international, ignorance of lawyers 
on, 171, 

Leave of absence refused to Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier, 554. 

Ledaund, arrival of the allied fleet at, 
315. a * 
Libau, surrend® “of, to Capt. Key, 218. 

Shipping seized in the port on, 219. 

Lighthouses, Russian order to remove, 99. 

Losses of the English at Old Carleby 
208, 209. At the siege of Bomarsund, 
387. 

Lubeck, Russia receives munitions of war 
from, 50. Efforts of, in favour of Rus- 
sia, 970. 

Lucas, gLientenant, bravery and promo- 











fy tions c# 217. 
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“ons, Captain, despatched by Govern- 
Shent in the Miranda to ascertain the 
position of the Sweaborg fleet, 12. Re- 
connaissance of Revel by, 45. 


Manning the navy, Sir Charles Napier's 
plans for, 10. 

Memel, the port of, placed by Prussia at 
the service of the Czar, 88. Activity 
of, in the interest of Russia, 149, 

Menschikoff, the fort of, described, 261. 

Midshipmen, duty of, in war, 145. De- 
ficiency of, 146. The appointment of, 
formerly vested in the captain of a ship, 
now usurped by the Admiralty, 146, 

Military opinion ‘against attacking Sebas- 
topol, Cronstadt, or Sweaborg, 61. 

Militiamen, the Government lavish 
hounty to, 9. > 

Milne, Captain, opinion of'on the taking 
of Croustadt, 240, Sir Charles Napier 
congratulated by, on the fall of Bomar- 
stind, 382, 

Minié rifles scht out to the flect without 
ammunition, 169. 

Mining, submarine, invented by M. No- 
bell, a Swedish engineer, 276. De- 
seribed, 277, 

Miolo Roads, minute survey of, made by 
the master of the fleet, 190. 

Mortars, the squadron not supplied with 
any, 53, Notso muchas a single mortar 
in the British fleet off Cronstadt, 264, 
Sweaborg lost for want of, 530. 
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Napier, Admiral Sir Charles, letter of, 
to Lord Aberdeen, 1. Remonstranevs 
of, on the insecure state of the Nation 
in 1853, 4. Solicited by Sir Jumes 
Graham to command the Baltic Fleet, 
4. His letter to Sir James Graham, 5, 
His appointment by the Cabinet,6. The 
nec y of issuing a proclamation c# 
ample bounty to seamen, insisted upon 
by, 8. Ilis suggestions negatived by 
Sir James Graham, 8. His reply to Sir 
James Grabam on the subject of man- 
ning the flect, 10. Hoists bis fag on 
board the Fisguard,jat Woolwich, 11, 
ransfers it to theBPrincess Royal, at 
SPipead. 11. Th evil of neglecting 
his Warnings with regard to inanning 
the fleet, 12. Public satisfretion at 
his appointment to the command of the 
Baltic Fleet, 14. His farewell dinner 
at the Reform Club, 15. Ordered to 
sea, 16. Weighs anchor and puts to 
sea, 18. Arrival in the Dgwns, 25. 
Ordered to put to sca withoht North 
Sea pilots, 36. Departurg4from the 
Downs, 87, Arrival at Wingo Soutd, 
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37. Ordered to take up a position at 
the entrance of the Baltic, 37. Not i?) 
assume an attitude of positive hostility 
against Russia, 38. His determination 
to pass the Belt, 40, Tis visit to Co- 
penhagen, 41. His return to Wingo 
Bay, 42. Under weigh for Kioge 
Bay, 43. Passage of the Belt, 49, 
Anchored hetween Nyborg and Sprogo, 
46. Enjoined by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to enter men in the Baltic, 47. 
His arrival at Kiel, 48. His letter to 
Admiral Berkeley on the bad condition 
of some of the ships, especially of the 
Monarch, 48, Rapidity of the Ad. 
miral’s tnovements, 48. Tgordinate ex- 
pectation of what the Admiral was to 
effect in the Baltic, 49. Plans of 
Russia frustrated hy, 49. Direeted by 
Sir James Graham to look to Aland, 
but to consider that, without the eo- 
Operation of a military forea, at least 
equal to the enemy's garrison, success 
could not be secured, 52. His repu- 
tation for rashuess, 59, Reprimanded 
by the Admiralty for quitting Wingo 
Sound; 76. Remonstrates with ‘the 
Board of Admiralty, 77, Commended 
by the Board for the same step, 78. 
His proceedings have the entire ap- 
Proval of the Admiralty, 78 Com- 
mended by Sir James Graham, 78. 
By Lord Clarendon, 79. By Admiral 
Berkeley, 79. His private letters ree 
Jating to the inefficiency of the floet 
left unanswered, 80, ‘The Admiralty's 
want of cordiality towards, 80. Urged 
by Sir James Graham to enlist foreign 
seamen, and not be over nice, 81, Sin- 
gular instructions to, 84, His jumble 
of ordé&s, and means wholly inadequate 
to exccute them, 85, Ordered not to 
expend shells for practice, 87, Urged 
by Sir James Graham to make a 
strong reconnaissance, 88. His in- 
structions from the Minister-at-Wars 
91. His reply to Government, 99. 
Left to “grope his way” without 
pilots, 92. Visit of, to the King of 
Denmark, 94. His letter to Lord Cla- 
rendon, 95, Determines to put to sea, 
96. His memorable signal to squad- 
ron, 97. Stands towards Hango Head, 
115. Postpones entering the Gulf 
of Finland fog a short time, owing to? 
adverse cireuMstances, 116, Urges 
on the Government sthe necessity of 
gelting pilots, 116g "His inability to 
obtain any Danish, Norwegian, or 
Swedish scamen, 116. His remon 
strance on the reduction of the Nav?, * 
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117, Reeeives instructions from the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 117. All 
his movements and intentions ap- 
proved, 117. His reasons for going to 
Elgsnabben, 121, His visit to the 
King of Sweden, 123. His cordial 
reception at the Swedish Court, 123, 
Commended by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, but afterwards accused of being 
unwilling to enter the Gulf of Finland, 
127. Detained at Elgsnabben by stress 
of weather, 431. Quits Elgsnabben, 
133, Cautioned against newspaper 
correspondents, 135, Told to “nurse 
his shells,” Iest the Ordnanee should be 
blamed fox having reduced their stock 
so low, 188, Replies to the Board of 
Admiralty on his inability to enter the 
Gulf of Finland, 140, Recommended 
to hire steamers from Sweden, instead of 
being supplied with them from home, 
144. Refusal of Sweden to co-operate 
with, 144. Anchored off Hango Head, 
152. His difticulty in restraining the 
ardour of some of his ships at Hango 
Head, 153. His plans, 164, Anchored 
off Sweahorg, 175. Joined by the 
Frenek feet, 180. The supreme com- 
mand of the allied fleet vested in neither 
admiral, 182. Tis statement of opera- 


tions to Sir James Graham, 186, 187. | 


with his 
His report 


‘The Government satisfied 
general proceedings, 188, 


of the reconnaissance of Cronstadt to | 


Sir James Graham, 227. His report 


to the Board of Admiralty on the im- | 


possibility of attacking Cronstadt with 
the means at his disposal, 251, 235, 
Unjustly attacked by Sir Robert Peel, 
241. Defended by Admiral Berkeley, 
244. Attacked by Admira® Berkeley, 
247, His report on the manner of de- 
stroying Cronstudt misrepresented by 
Sir James Graham, 295. His comments 
on Captain Washington’s project of 
dredging into Sweaborg, 301. His plan 
of attacking Sweaborg, 301,505. The 
accusation of his not having asked for 
means in time shown to be untrue, 309, 
His departure for Bomarsund, 24. 
General Baraguay d’Hilliers received 
by, on board the Duke of Wellington, 
$27. Ilis anxicty to commence opera- 
tions at Bomarsund, 358, His report 
tothe Board of Adimijalty on the opera- 
tions against Boms#sund, 379. Satis- 
faction expregsed by the Board of Ad- 
miralty on :Hefall of Bomarsund, 381, 
Congratulated “py Sir James Graham, 
Admiral Berkeley, Captain Milne, 
Lord Dundonald, and Lord Palmerston, 
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on the fall of Bomarsund, 382384. 
Receives instructions from Sir Jarfes 
Graham and Admiral Berkeley to return 
home before the demolition of Bomar- 
sund was completed, 400, His un- 
willingness to send his ships home, and 
desire to attack Abo, 401, Inconsist- 
ently treated as if he had the supreme 
command over the French Admiral and 
General, 406. His report to the Board 
of Admiralty on the proper mode of 
attacking Sweaborg, 438, Offence 
given to the Admiralty by his straight- 
forward letter, 439. His remonstrance 
to the Board of Admiralty, on the plans 
of General Jones and General Niel for 
the destruction of Sweaborg, 455. His 
fate sealed by this letter to the Admi- 
ralty, 456. « His writings, not his acts, 
in fault, 447. His letter to Admiral 
Berkeley, 461. Letter to Sir James 
Graham, 462. Anchors at Nargen, 
465, His report to the Admiralty 
from Nargen, 469. Perversion of his 
letter, 474. His fleet compared with 
that of Admiral Dundas, 475, I1}-feel- 
ing of the Admiralty towards, 476. 
After closely reconnoitring Sweaborg, 
determines to move to the South, the 
Gulf being no longer safe, 477. His 
reply to the precautions of the Admi- 
ralty, 485. His letter to Sir James 
Graham, on the contradictory orders he 
had received, 487. Perversion of his 
report, 492. His remarks on the Ad- 
miralty despatch of October 4th, 500. 
His plan of attacking Sweaborg per- 
verted by the Admiralty, 502, 503, 
His wariness, 506, Russian opinion 
of, 507. Effvets of the calumnies on, 
512. His reasons for not attacking 
Sweaborg, 512. Offers to resign his 
command, 513. Tis reasons for quit- 
ing the Gulf of Finland, 516, His ar- 
rival at Faro Sound, 522. His expla- 
nations sent from Kiel to Sir James 
Graham, 525. His letter to his cousin 
ieut.-General Sir W, Napier, 532. 
itut.-General Sir W. Napier warns 
his cousin, Sif Charles Napier, on. ls 
accepting the “‘mmand of the: ‘oaltic 
ficet, 534. Wis suggestions’ for im- 
proved naval administration, 542, 543, 
His veracity doubted by the Admiralty, 
549. Wis arrival at Kiel, 551. His 
visit to the King of Denmark, 451, 
Is ordered home, 554. Is refused leave 
of absence, 554. Baffles the diplomacy 
of th? Admiralty, 535. Sails for Eng- 
land,#556, His arrival at Spithead, 























' 9 557. Crdered to strike his flag, 557. 
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No thanks awarded him for his ser-" 
ves, on his return, notwithstanding 
the fulsome praises at first bestowed on 
him, 557. His letter to the Admiralty 
on the order to strike his flag, 563. 
His letter tothe Duke of Newcastle on 
his being censured by the Admiraly, 
doprived of his command, and obliged 
to ask for a Court-martial to justify 
his conduct, 565. His reception by Sir 
James Graham, 568. His correspond- 
ence with the Board of Admiralty, 569 
—574, Demands a Court-martial, 574. 
Further correspondence with the Admi- 
ralty, 580. Isoffered the Grand Cross, 
585. Declines the honour, 586. His 
letter to H. RH. Prince Albert on the 
subject. 587. His notes on a visit to 
Russia, 589. Cronstadt described by, 
592—598. , 

Napoleon IIL, Emperor, plan of at- 
tacking Cronstadt by means of floa 
batteries by, 166. Opinion of, 0: 
operations in the Baltic, 428, 42 
foresigint and energy, 430. 

National means, abundance but misdiree- 
tion of, 63. 

Navy, inadequateness of the English, in 
1853, 3, Affveted prudery regarding 
the, since the war, 20. The public 
disregardful of the shortcomings of the, 
21, An object of public esteem, 22. 
Ineapability of, not so much of men as 
of a systein, 2¥.— See Baltic squadron, 

Newcastle, the Duke of, letter of, to Sir | 
Charles Napier, 566, 

Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, defensive 
works in the reign of, 258. 

Niel, General, opinion of, on General 
Jones’s plan for the capture of S 
borg, 418, lis own plan, 41 
miscaleulations arising from an incom: 
plete examination of Sweaborg, 420. 
His ‘opinion on attacking Sweaborg 
commented upon, 448. 

Nobell, M., a Swedish enginecr, sub- | 
marine mining invented by, 276, 277. 

Northern Courts, diplomacy of, epnse- 
quent on the war, 56. 

Weatich, Fort, Englisynattack on, 373, 
Lts-wennender, 375. 

Norway 5Wetonsive proPurations of, 54. 





















Odessa, defeat suffered at, 73. 

Oesel, the island of, a good roasdstead, 103, 

Officers, the want of, in the Baltic squad- | 
ron, a most serious inconvenienge, 143, 





Old Carleby, affair at, 207. Surpgise and ! 
losses of the English at, 208. ‘ 

Operations at Bomarsund, returrf of the, 
389--391. 
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Paddle-steamers forming part of the 
Baltic squadron, Leopard, Dragon, 
Valorous, 17. . 

Palmerston, Lord, estimate of Sir Charles 
Napier by, 247, Sir Charles Napier 
congratulated by, on the fall of Bomar- 
sund, 384, 

Paper-money, the, of Russia, 590, 

Parseval, Admiral of the French fleet, 
Sir Charles Napicr joined by, 180. 
Shares the command of the allied 
fleet with Admiral Nayfer, 182. In- 
sult offered to, in the condemnation 
of Sir Charles Napier, 265. Opi- 
nion of, that nothing more could be 
done in the Baltic, 449, gRefuses to 
take part in a council of war, or sit in 
judgment on his previous determina- 
tions, 449, Letter to Sir Charles 
Napier and protest on the Admiralty 
despateh concerning a council of war 
to be held on the proposed attack on 

porg. 451. His return home with 

rench figet, 459. The Admiralty 
sed at his departure from the 
Baltic, 478. 

Paseo, Admiral, Nelson's flag-lieutenant, 
anecdote of, 2%. 

Peace, effects which led to the patehing 
up an inconclusive, 63, Sincerely de- 
sired by Austria, 69. ‘Ihe greatest 
vietory ever achieved by Russia, 124. 

Peel, Robirt, attack on Sir Charles 

ier by, 241. Its refutation, 242, 
243. 264. 

Pelham, Captain, judicious mancuvre of, 
at the siege of Bomarsund, $78. 

Penand, Admiral, return of from the 
Baltic, with five Freneh ships, 444, 

Penelope, U1. M.S., on shore, and under 
fire of tRe Russians, 265. Saved from 
the enemy, 366. 

















® Peter the Great, realisation of the project 


of, 265. 

Pilots, deficiency of, 85, .Not to be got 
on the Admiralty terms, 89. Danish, . 
prohibited trom serving in the British 
fivet, 89. Ad:niral Napier left 10 “grope 
his way” without, ¢ Difficulty in 
-ofMyining, 114. Necessity OP Retting, 
urved on the Government by Admiral 
Napier, 116, Not per:nitted by Sweden 
to serve in British ships of war, 202. 
Not to be obtained in navigating the dan. 
gerous passazeof the Aland Isles, 315. 

Plumridge, Admit@l, judicious service of, 
in placing vessels on the various shoals 
between Forencss ge Kallandborg 
Fiord, 45. His infterly manner in 
placing steamers on the Sprogo and 
Vengeance shoals, 45. Despatched t 
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examine the ice as well as the anchorage 
and fortifications at Hango Ilead, 89, 

* Cruise of, in the Gulf of Bothnia, 201. 
Movements of, in the Gulf of Bothnia, 
251. Operations of, among the Aland 
Isles, 327 —329, Ordered home, 519. 

Portsmouth, unprotected state of, in 1853, 
7. The Corporation of, warned by Sir 
Charles Napier not to expect too much 
from the fleet, 16, Address of, to the 
Admiral, 16, 

Powder, Russia's want of, supplied by 
Prussia, 151, 

Press, high-flown descriptions of our mag- 
nificent fleet in the, 35. Its great ex- 
ertions to, penetrate the secrets of Cabi~ 


nets, 56. Austria ignorantly abused by 
the, 65, Apprehensions expressed by 


Sir James Graham that there were paid 
correspondents of the, amongst the 
officers of the Baltic squadron, 135. 

Prisoners, English, parade of, by the 
Russians, 287, Exchange of, refused 
by Russia, 288, Attention shown to 
the Russian, at Romarsund, 375. 

Prince Hegent, arrival of H.M.S., at Elgs-. 
nabben, without midshipmen or master's 
assistants, 136, 

Princess Royal, Admiral Sir Charles Na- 
pier hoists his flag on board the, at Spit- 
head, 11, 

Trincipalities, the Danubian, evacuation 
of, demanded by Austria, 66, 

Prizes captured by Captain Foote, in the 
Conflict, 115. Captured by the Baltic 
squadron, 219, 

Property of individuals respected, 204. 
206. 

Prophecy on the war, the sum of 20,000/, 
said to have been realised by a, in Eng- 
land, 104, tg 

Prussia, the stumbling-block, or rather 
enemy, of the allied diplomacy, 6%. 
Her policy thoroughly Russian, 65. 
Hier dalliance with Austria, 65. Aus- 
tria intimidated by, 66. ‘Treachery of, 
to the Allies, 67. 
Russia, 68, Our worst enemy, 63. 
Satisfied of the utter inadequacy of the 
Ba noet, 85. Places the pt of 
Memel at the service of the Czar, 88. 
Little confidence to be placed in, 120. 
Russia supplied with powder by, 151. 

Public, satisfaction ot the, at the appoint- 
ment of Sir Charles Napier to the com- 
mand of the Baltic feet, 14, 








at 
Queen, Her MM&esty the, charge of Sir 
Charles Napier’s disrespect to, shown to 

¢ be untrue, 567, 


The bulwark of, 
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“Railroad between Flensburg and Tonning, 
connecting the German Ocean withthe 
Baltic, Mr. Peto empowered by the 
King of Denmark to construct a, 33, 

Rashness erroneously imputed to Sir 
Charles Napier, 59. 

« aw Hands,” ill effects of, illustrated by 
an example, 23. 

Reconnaissance of Cronstadt warmly eu- 
logised by-the Admiralty, 225, 

Reform Club Dinner to Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier, 15. 

Revel, reconnaissance of, by Captain 
Lyons, 45. Its vicinity, 101. Capture 
of two brigs before, 217, 

Riga, Captain Key at, 147, 

Risbank, the fort of, described, 260. 

Rockets, not one, in the whole British 
squadron aff Cronstadt, 264. Con- 
sidered by “General Jones indispensable 
in attacking the Baltic ports, 426. 

Russia, certainty of a war with, pointed 
out to Lord Aberdeen by Sir Charles 
Napier, 2. Her prefarations for war 
in 1853, 4. Her _ activity in making 
ready for war, 6, Impossibility of sav- 
ing, if the main strength of the Allies 
had been directed on the Baltic, 63, 
Saved hy the Allies despatebing an enore 
mous fieet and army to the Crimea, a 
non-vital point of the Empire, 64, As- 
sailable in the Baltic, with adequate 
means, 74, Contraband of war supplied 
to, by Germany, 99. Orders light- 
houses to be removed, 100. Enlightened 
policy of, in the Raltic provinces, 106, 
Climate of, 107. Disposition of the 
troops of, 131. The trade of, through 
the medium of Prussia, searcely inters 
rupted, 198. The gun-boats of, elude 
the blockade, 199. ‘The naval service, 
unpopular in, 273. ‘The shallow waters 
of, her greatest protection, 282, Parade 
of English prisoners by, 287. Exchange 
of prisoners refused by, 288, Her adroit 
method of annexation, 350. Her in- 
vestment of Helsingfors and Sweaborg, 
851. Notes on a visit to, hy Sir 
Charles Napier, 589, Paper-Money 
of, 590. Regt urces of, not crips¥d, 
59l. a “4% a 

Russians, plans of for the“Fecep..on of the 
Baltic squadron, 53. Bravery of the, at 
Bomarsund, $74, 

Russian government, design of the, to 
effect a junction of a division of the 
Cronstadt fleet with that of Sweaborg, 
41. 

Russia’ vessels, fictitious transfer of, to 
Lubyzk, Swedish, and other merchants, 
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Scotf, Captain, Abo reconnoitred by, 401. 
is reports, 403. 

Scr@w-ships of the line forming part of the 
Baltic squadron: Duke of Wellington, 
Royal George, St. Jean d’ Acre, Princess 
Royal, 17. 

Seamen, difficulty of getting, for the Royal 
Navy, 8, Inefficiency of those entered 
for the Baltic fleet, 12. 

Sebastopol, Marshal Vaillant's report of 
the French losses before, 236. 

Secrecy, necessity of, and Admiral Napier’s 
plan for ensuring, 230. 

Seskar, the allied fleet anchored off, 222, 

Seymour, Sir Hamilton, the Government 
warned by, not to think too highly of 
the Russian fleet, 5, His knowledge of 
the strength and resources of Russia, 
19. The Government apprised by, of 
the strength and position ef the Russian 
fleet, 29. Despatch of, off the necessity 
of providing steamers drawing little 
water, 309, 

Seymour, Commodore, appointment of, by 
the Admiralt¥, Captain of the Fleet, 
11. 


Seymour, Rear- Admiral, ordered home by 
the Admiralty, before the commander- 
in-chief, 552. 

Shells, Admiral Napier ordered not to ex- 
pend for practice, 87. 

Ships, bad state of, from the raw and in- 
experienced hands who had been hurried 
on board, 13, Sent home from the 
Baltic, 443. 

Shoes sent out to the fleet, too small for 

_ issue, 368. * 

Shot and shell, the fleet supplied with not 
more than sufficient for an action of eight 
hours’ duration, 214, Admiral Napier 
enjoined repeatedly to be sparing of, for 
practice, 216. 


Siege of Bomarsund, the, not a bias” 


operation, 380, 

Signal,the memorable, of Admiral Napier, 
at Kioge Bay, 96. 

Slito, the port of, interdicted to the allies, 
114, 

Sophistry of Sir James Graham exposed, 
308, 


Oral and writtgn, 493. 
ron of the Balti et led by Her 
a, 16; f ships com~- 
posind'the, re ® 


Stakes and booms used as submarine de- 
fences of Cronstadt, 281. 

Steam-dredgers not to be supplied to the 
fleet until too late in the season to be of 
use, 304, 

Steamers, want of small, among tffe shoals 


and islands of the Finnish ec 199, 
Steam fleet, the, of Russia, 27: é 
e 
8, 
yoe® e 
e 
e ty @e e se 
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Steam vessels, want of, in the Baltic 
squadron, 143, 

Stockholm, Admiral Sir Charles ‘Napieg 
sends to, for volunteers, 196, 

St. Petersburg, uncertain Mature attendant 
on the site of, 105. Attack to be made 
upon, if within the power of man, 130. 
Defensive measures at, 250, “Founda- 
tion of, 255. x 

Submarine defences at Cronstadt, Qe 
282. By 

Sulivan, Captain, report on Hango Head 
by, 155. Report of, or? the navigation 
of the channels in the vicinity of Bomar- 
sund, $34. His opinion on an attack on 
Bomarsund, 336. 

Supremacy of the sea, in whgt it consists, 
22. 


Surveys, necessity and difficulty of, in the 
first Baltic campaign, 111." By Cap- 
tains Hall and Yelverton, 112. 

Sweaborg fleet, Government ignorant of 
the position of the, 12, Project of 
Russia to break the ice and remove 
part of her fleet from Cronstadt to, 28. 
Strength of, superior to that of Sebas- 
topol, 59. Visited by the Czar and his 
four sons, 100. Squadron detached to, 
154. Baltic squadron’ anchored off, 
175. Reconnaissance of, 176, 177. 
Plans of, examined by the French and 
English Admirals, 184, Attack on, 
considered by both Admirals not prac- 
ticable without gun and mortar-vessels, 
185. The fortifications of, 189. Con- 
sidered impregnable, for want of means, 
after the report of Admiral Chads, 190. 
Swedish account of, 191. 195. Large 
amount of information regarding the 
fortress obtained by the fleet, 195... Ad- 
miral Napier’s plan of attacking, sent to 
Sir Jafes Graham, but withheld from 
the Board of Admiralty, 280. $05. Rus- 
sian force at, 249. Sir Charles Napier’s 
plan of attacking, 304, 305. «Propriety 
of attacking, $22. Its traitorous sur- 
render to Russia in 1810, 347. 359% 
Captain Jones’s opinions on the capture 
of, 408. Inspected py General Bara. 


ay d’Hilliers and Admj val, 
\ General Niel’s or the cap- 
tu f, 419. Gener§l Jones’s plan 







furt ined, 423, Probable re- 
sult of thd@plan, 424. Not attempted 
to be reduce by Admiral Dundas, in 


e 


the second BaNjc campaign, 463. Ad- 
miralty despatcMgirectiyg that the at- 
tack might be made ogftowards the end 
of October, 495. Agficlf on, instigated, 
but not intended to be ‘carried out by 
the Admiralty, 505, Admiralty ordy . 


rel 
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on the 4th Oct. to attack, rescinded on 

the 9th, 511. Sir Charles Napier’s 

reasons for not attacking, 513, m- 
© pared with Gibraltar, 518, 

Sweden, attitude of, 25. Strength of her 
squadron intended for Gottland notified 
to Government by the Hon, Mr. Grey, 
30. Endeavour to turn, in favour of 
England, 58. Policysof, 69, Feeling 
of the people of, in favour of the allies, 
69, Influenced by Austria, 70, Fer. 
ment of, on the arrival of the Baltic 
squadron a* Elgsnabben, 122, The 
king of, visited by Admiral Napier, 
123. Opinion of the war at the court 
of, 124. Refusal of, to co-operate with 
the allies, 126, Her store of, ‘gun-boats, 
128, H(r fleet, 129. Her naval force 
more fitted for war with Russia than 
the fleet under the command of Sir 
Charles Napier, 129. Pilots not per- 
mitted by, to serve in ships of war, 202, 
Not to be won to the assistance of the 
allies, 293, Dissatisfaction of, at the 
proceedings of Admiral Plumridge in 
the Gulf of Bothnia, 295. The policy 
of, 312, Refusal of, to occupy Aland. 
393, Removal of her gun-boats from 
Gottenburg to Stockholm by, 414. 


Tank-vessel, want of a, in the Baltic 
squadron, 90, 

Times; the, on Baltic navigation, $40, 

Tonning, the nearest port in Denmark to 
Great Britain, 33. 

Tornea, town of, taken possession of by 
Lieut. Priest, 206. 

Trade of Russia, through the medium of 
Prussia, scarcely interrupted, 198. 

Transfers, fictitious, of Russian vessels to 
Lubeck, Swedish, and other merchants, 


173. ° 
Transport, plan of, by Sir James Graham, 
256. 
Trial of shot on the fortress of Bomarsund, 
396. * 
_-Troops, the’ Baltic squadron not backed 
by any, 60. a 
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Troops, French, under General Baraguay 
@Hilliers, more-than required for the 
reduction of Bomarsund, 325, © 

Turks, Sir Charles Napier's influence 

; with, 5. Stand of the, against Russia, 
63. 

Tzee, Fort, capture and explosion of, 872, 


Uleaborg, destruction of ships and war- 
like stores at, 204, 205, 

Ulkonargaick, island of, vedsels destroyed. 
at; 206, 


Villages, floating, in the Gulf of Finland, 
223. 


War, reprobation of a cheap, 317. Coun- 
cil of, on General Niel’s plan of attack- 
ing Sweaborg, 449, 

Warren, Commander, gallant exploit. of, 
at Bomarsand, 386. 

Washington, Captain, report on Cronstadt 
by, 266. 270. Project of, for dredging 
the passages to Sweaborg, 295. Report 
of, on dredging blocked-up channels, 

“296, His idea of blockading Bomar- 
sund with three steamers shown to be 
absurd, 323, 

Watson, Captain, ordered by Sir Charles 
Napier to withdraw from the blockade 
of the Gulf of Finland, 552, His me- 
ritorious conduct, 553. 

Windsor Castle, Sir Charles Napier in- 
vited to dine at, 566, Cause of his non- 
attendance, 567. : 

Wingo Sound, arrival of the squadron in, 
38. 


Wise, Lieut,, attempt of, on Old Carleby, 
207. 

Wiseman, Sir W., report of, on Cronstadt, 
272. 

Wooden Walls, reliance of the English, 
people on, and condition of the, 12. 
Reliance not to be placed on those who 
man, 24, > 


Yelverton, Captain, gallant conduct of at 
Eckness, 159, 
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